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- Specialties 


N SERVING Sunshine Coffee Perfettos with afternoon tea or ices you 
offer your guests fairy wafers of exquisite flavor that appeal to every appe- 
tite. Their crisp walls and cool cream-centers make them a delicacy in 

sweets that is always enjoyed. In buying Sunshine Perfettos ask for your 
favorite flavor; Vanilla, Chocolate, Lemon or Coffee. 

These “Quality Biscuits of America” are all surprisingly good. The reason 


is, more sunshine, more purity, more biscuit-making skill. And they reach 
you with all of their fragrant freshness. 


Let Us Send You Some to Try 


A Sunshine Revelation Box, containing 14 kinds 
»m, Of biscuit goodies, will be sent you Free if you pay 
the cost of postage and packing. Send us 10c 
(stamps or coin) with your name and address and 
we'll send this box by return mail. Send your 
dealer’s name, too, please. 


Joose-Wies Biscuit (ompany 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


735 Thomson Avenue, L. I. C., New York 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, usxe COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Delightful to Serve 


Here is a real treat for your 
family or guests —a fresh, 


” Grape Juice Dainty _- Sparkling, delicious dessert. 
(Five to seven persons) 
As 2 tabepoonals) COX'S Simple to prepare, as the 
pint (1} cups) hot water 
| se ene recipe indicates. Whole- 


3 egg w ites 
Duhethe Chereligneninitwe, a  someand digestible, because 
te eet apy eee .: ° 
becomes soney. Serve with custard or whipped and it 1S made with 


sweetened cream, 


Instant Powdered 


GELATI NE 





This is the same gelatine used by many a mother of a generation 
ago in making desserts which her family still cherish. 


It will make your desserts attractive, and will also be a wonderful 
help in utilizing left-overs. It is the secret of many an unusually 
good soup, salad, savory and garish. 


Write for Cox’s New Manual of Gelatine Cookery 


by Marion Hanis Neil. It contains nearly 200 easily prepared 
ts allies new for every day, almost every meal. We wil 









send you a copy FREE. 
THE COX 
GP [nsist that your grocer GELATINE CO. 
give you this red, white Dept. A, 100 Hudson St. 
New York City 





and blue checkerboard 
box. It contains pure 
gelatine. 






Sole Agents in U.S. A. for 
J. & G. Cox, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 
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In Belgium 


S some millions of American’ men and 
women were on their way to business, 
this morning (February 3d), turning 
their papers in ease and security, 

they were faced by the following in large 
black-type: “A bun and a bowl of soup a day 


for a nursing mother! More than 30,000 
babies have been born in desolated Belgium 
this winter.” Below was an elaboration of 
the distress in the brave little country that 
matched right against might and was left 
desolate in its glory. Then the appeal be- 
came personal: 


Certainly you will be unwilling to let those little 
ones starve by hundreds, possibly thousands, without 
your having made an effort to help in this the world’s 
greatest work for human salvage. For them and for 
their mothers we renew our appeal. There are the 

read lines. These must be kept up.... Please 
send $10,000 if you can. If not, send $1,000, or $100, 
or $50, or $5, or $1, or even ten cents—but send some- 
thing now—all you possibly can. Your contribution 
will be converted into milk and other suitable foods 
for rush shipment to Belgium. 


It went home to the heart of everyone who 
had ever looked into the face of a happy, well- 
fed baby, and doubtless check-books were 
pulled from many a pigeonhole as soon as 
offices were reached. And God be thanked 
for generosity! 

And in America 


But there is another side to the picture— 
the home side. A letter on my desk held it 
squarely up to me. The writer, an American 
woman whose own baby is amply provided 
for, asks the pertinent question, “How many 
of our United States babies are without milk 
as a result of the hard times of the war?” 
She goes on: “I read so much of the Queen of 
Belgians, with ‘J and my people,’ and what 
they have learned to expect of the United 
States. I am wondering if they have the 
right to expect anything. The papers say, 
‘There never was such dire want in any land 
at any time in the history of the world.’ I 
am sorry for the Belgians and the unjust 
treatment they have received, but if conditions 
are as bad at home as they are painted by 


some, I fear that sympathy is all we ought 
to give to the Belgians! There, perhaps you 
will think me too stingy for any use. I won- 
der if we were Belgians, and they were us, if 
they would give us the same assistance we are 
giving them. I do not believe they would 
give half as much. I think that our giving 
isa matter of pride and reputation, and through 
that we give more than we can really afford. 
Am I anywhere near right, or entirely wrong, 
in your opinion? Please do not forget to let 
me know about our babies without milk.” 


The Bread Line 


Noone our windows we can see every after- 
noon a “ bread line” of perhaps a thousand 
men. At several other places in the city similar 
lines form each day—to get a loaf of bread. 
Can it be that all these men are single? That 
no little ones are waiting for a morsel of the 
bread? It does not seem possible. Sometimes 
hundreds of women are in the lines—rain- 
drenched, woebegone figures, as pathetic and 
deserving of sympathy as any war-refugee 
could be. Are they there for themselves 
alone? Are we giving across the sea because 
of the spectacular need, and withholding at 
home because poverty makes no appeal and 
“the poor always ye have with you”? 

In mid-morning there came to the office a 
young woman who is on the Belgian Relief 
Committee and a charity worker as well. 
Conditions are bad, she admitted; hunger 
stalks up and down the city by day and by 
night. In thousands of homes there is never 
sufficient to go around and give the whole family 
enough to eat. And they don’t starve? No, 
except that vitality and hope and joy in living 
are being starved out of them, and the chil- 
dren will grow up with no better prospect 
than a hand-to-mouth existence before them. 
It is a crying shame, but the solution of the 
problem of the poor and the unemployed is 
not yet in sight. In the meantime how are 
they better off than the Belgians? In this, 
that where the need is, the relief—temporary, 
at least—is not far away. Charity is open- 
handed; the poor man borrows from the poor; 
in every travesty of home, said the charity 
worker, there is a fire and something to eat. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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If You Don’t Like the Color of Your Clothes 
Dye Them—With Diamond Dyes 


To have your clothes exactly 





| 





ght 
you the color that you like is a simple 
on- : e 
ii matter if you will but use 
are DIAMOND DYES. 
= Recoloring garments is not an 
g e ° ° 
igh intricate process, but very simple. 
rd. Many other women use them 
ng : 
oe with complete success, and you 
can too. 
Miss S. T. Green, of New York City, writes: 
“I have proved to my satisfaction that DIAMOND DYES are 
er- very very, easy to use. . 
“My light tan suit, which I bought late last summer, did not 
nd please me. I thought quite a while about dyeing it before I made 
le the attempt, because I had an idea that DIAMOND DYES were 
at | very difficult to use. 
id. i “I decided to recolor my suit, and really it is wonderful how 
j simple it is to produce magical changes with what you have cor- 
at i rectly termed the ‘Fashion Helpers.’ My suit is now navy blue, 
he { and very much prettier than it ever was before.” 
es Mrs. J. R. Farley, of Saratoga, N. Y., writes: 
“1 had often heard friends of mine talk about how easy it was to 
n- dye articles, but I always took what they said with ‘a grain of salt’. 
nd 1 have often thought that I would like to dye things, but it wasn’t 
until a fourteen-year-old niece of mine recolored some curtains that 
ee j I felt that I could surely use DIAMOND DYES successfully. 
es i “The brown gown that the picture I am sending you shows 
es i was originally light brown. I thought that it looked a little bit too 
se | summery for winter wear, and so recolored it. This I found was 
; ! Light Tan Suit very easy to do, and my chief regret is that I have not used Light Brown Gown 
at i dyed Navy Blue DIAMOND DYES for years.” dyed Dark Brown 
id 
| 
‘ | 
ef 
ll. 
er ° ” ‘ 
a “A child can use them 
| Simply dissolve the dye in water and boil the material in the colored water. 
y 
0, aa The Truth About Dyes for Home Use 
14 : 
i. There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 
Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed” goods 
bo { are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 
1 It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye that claims to 
; color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 
Le | We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to color Animal Fibre 
iS 1 Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegetable Fibre Fabrics, so that you may 
se obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 
: i Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 
a a 
T, Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells 
+ 4 Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, 
{ also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 





AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 











The y% marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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In Belgium it is different. There, a whole 
nation is in want; there is no neighbor from 
whom any man can borrow. Desolation keeps 
vigil through ruined towns and cities, beside 
the cemeteries that have increased so many- 
fold—‘‘God’s acres” filled with men. So we 
do right in giving; let not your heart trouble 
you for what you have sent across the sea. 
We have babies that are hungry, yes; and men 
and women, too. Help them also as you can, 
but remember that never before have so many 
people suffered as are suffering in Belgium 
now, and that thousands would have died— 
will yet die—but for the generous hand of 
America, which always gives and withholds 
not. “A bun and a bowl of soup a day for 
a nursing mother!” Think it over and help 
somewhere. 


Editor’s Say 


to the age of three months. 


it to discourage our belief that ignorance is 
usually the prime cause of a baby’s death. It 
is true that there are causes beyond the 
mother’s control, but these causes become very 
few when attacked by the determined, in- 
formed mother. For the mothers among 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s readers—there are 
1800 that we know of—this is the most impor- 
tant paragraph in the whole report; read it 
and store it up in your heart: 


Artificially fed babies died at a much more rapid 
rate than breast-fed babies. In the. earliest months 
of the baby’s life exclusive breast-feeding appears to 
be the only safe method. Only 46.6 babies per thou- 
sand died under one year of age when breast-fed 
for at least 3 months, as against 165.8 per thousand 
who died when fed exclusively on artificial food up 


Won’t you give your 
baby the chance that 


The Mothercratft 
Articles 


TS magazine has 
always stood for 
a square deal for the 
baby. During the last 
few months we have 
laid particular em- 
phasis upon this in the 
series of ‘ Mother- 
craft” articles by 
Sarah Comstock. 
First, Miss Comstock 
called attention to the 
appalling need of 
training for mother- 
hood, then she pro- 
ceeded to point out 
the fundamentals of a 
baby’scare. Thesuc- 
cess of the articles was 


What’s in April Good Housekeeping 
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Knitting Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
The Romantick Lady Frances Hodgson Burnett 
The Boy in His Teens Mrs. Frederick Schoff 
The Kewpies Rose O'Neill 
Peggy-Mary's Mother-in-Law . Kay Cleaver Strahan 
Joe Boy Dora Thorne Gilbert 
Mothercraft Sarah Comstock 
Adventures in Girlhood Virginia Blair 
Felix O'Day .F. Hopkinson Smith 
Children Who Never Grow Up. Woods Hutchinson 
The House of Efficiency Una Nixson Hopkins 
Making the House a Home... Agnes Rowe Fairman 
Togo—Matchmaker Wallace Irwin 
The Love-Life of a Woman 
Dr. Wiley’s Department 
“Lucile’s” Philosophy of Dress 

Caroline Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 
Fashions—in color 
Mirandy on the Bachelor Tax Dorothy Dix 
Three Meals a Day Edited by Mrs. Rorer 


nature demands for 
it, and pass the gos- 
pel on? 


The Fashion 
Service 


ONE important de- 

partment was 
omitted from our ser- 
vice forecast last 
month. There was no 
intention of minimiz- 
ing the importance 
of the fashion depart- 
ment; only, its oppor- 
tunity for service 
seemed less than the 
departments men- 
tioned. Its editor, 
Caroline Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis, assures 





instant—and con- 
tinues. More than 
eighteen hundred 
mothers-to-be wrote in response to the second 
article. Itisagoodsign. Most of the adverse 
conditions that surround a baby’s life with peril 
could be overcome if mothers only knew their 
business. We recently heard of a woman who 
spent twelve hundred dollars on dancing lessons 
—she was going to teach dancing. Nine women 
out of ten expect to become mothers, but 
few of them give a thought to the impor- 
tant duties that motherhood entails until the 
conviction is forced upon them that they must 
do so. But it is too big a business to learn 
under handicap—and our infant mortality 
goes on. 

The Children’s Bureau at Washington has 
just issued an important report based on its 
study of this subject, but we find nothing in 


Discoveries 


Tested Helps for Housekeepers 





me that this is a 
mistake, that women 
and girls really do like 
to ask all sorts of questions about dress, and, 
furthermore, that she will be glad to answer the 
questions. 
Two New Features 

LEASE note two brand-new things in this 

issue: Adventures in Girlhood and the first 
of the Peggy-Mary stories. There will be six 
stories; there will be as many of the Ad- 
ventures as you decide. We have never read 
fresher, wittier love-stories; the Adventures 
stand above anything of their kind we have 
seen. Any one can enjoy the stories. The 
girl who is beginning to think young-woman 
thoughts will find in the author of the Adven- 
tures a companion. Read them—and tell 
us what you think of them. 

WILiiAM FREDERICK BIGELow, Editor. 
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OS- a i 
‘a : , ; 
7] ATHER of all. sustain the women of Europe in their sor- : 
} row! Make them strong. Ease, 1 in some divine way, the i 
s anguish of their breaking hearts. Grant them a vision f 
le- j of the day when war shall be no more. 
as q Give to the mothers who send sons forth to battle the courage of 
sai : faith in ultimate good. Quicken the noblest and purest in their 
er g 
ast i characters. Bless them as their prayers follow their loved ones. ‘ 
no : é Guide those who, anxious and bewildered, face the problem of 
iz- ; maintaining the home and caring for helpless little ones. Oh, be i 
1Ce very near to them now! 
rt- Keep from the children’s souls the sting of bitterness; send to 
or- their wondering minds some sweet consciousness of “ God 
ce within the shadows,” and root deep in their child-hearts a true 
he reverence for thy ways of peace. s 
ez Be with those who minister to the wounded at the scenes of f 
dels battle. Make them alert and responsive, not only to physical 
ge suffering, but to heart-hunger. Help them to care for the fallen as 
ee, the mothers fain would do. 
a Soften and chasten the world’s great heart, and make the sense 
‘ke of universal brotherhood at last conquer man's passion! 
id, While shots fly fast, and men Thou hast created fall to the 
he ; : ground, O God, let the sweet faces of children, their laughter 

t and chatter, their lisping prayers and innocent trust, prove ; 

. 3 mountains of strength to the mothers of Europe, and a source i 
his q t of comfort when the days are so dark they seem lost in the night. 
rst t Bless them all—those sorrowing ones—the mothers, and the : 
six i fathers, and the children! Amen! 
.d- 
ad Pom 
res : EcSue 
ve | Ti {& al 
‘he } 
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CSeserted 
By Angela Morgan 


S| OO by 


Leperen Ale 


OD bless. you, dear, wherever ‘you are, 
G Wherever you go, with your new-found mate; . 
Though far from me as the farthest star. 
Though torn from me by a ruthless fate; -- 
I loved you once and I can not hate. 


God bless you, dear—I must say it still. 


I would scorn to hold you: against your will. 


At first, in the dark of the naked night, 

When my anguish towered in all its might. 

It seemed to me that my bitter curse 

Would shatter the brazen universe. 

I pictured her in my rightful place, 

I saw you smile in her lifted face, 

Your lips to her lovely lips were pressed, 

Your head was pillowed upon her breast— 

And I screamed to God he would kill you there, 

In the mesh of her wondrous hair! 

But now my sorrow has made me wise— 

It is better to suffer than to despise. 

So dearly I love you, so true my heart, 

Whether together or whether apart, 

Though your path go forth to the farthest star— 

God bless you, dear, wherever you are! Can you forget it—the hushed, gray 
226 





Whosesoever you are, wherever 
you go, 

I want to feel it, I want you to know: 

Through sorrow and struggle and 
bitter ache 

My heart must cling for the old 
love's sake, 

My thought must swing to the 
early days 

When we trod so gladly the hum- 
ble ways. 

Can you forget it—the hushed, 
gray morn 

When you thrilled to the cry of our 
babe, new-born? 

How the future glowed with the 
plans you made, 

Buoyant and happy and unafraid! 

We toiled together, saw many a sun 

Rise red and brave on the fight 
begun— 

Oh, gallant fight that was greatly 
won! 

But my heart will break if I 
think too far— 

God bless you, dear 
wherever ; 


you are! 


morn, when you thrilled to the ery of our babe. new-born? 


I pictured her in my rightful place, I saw you smile in 
her uplifted face 


They say she is clever, they say she 
is fair; 

They say I should bear it, and never 
care, 

That I should be noble and large of 
mind, : 

For the sake of a broader womankind. 

* When the old love dies, new love!” 
they say. 

Yet mine burns on till the judgment 
day! 


Wherever you are I am still your wife; 
I shall hold me so till the end of life. 


I shall hurl my cry *gainst the heavenly 


gate; 
I shall seek you and find you—my mate, 
my mate! 
My cry shall pierce to the farthest 
star— 
God bless you, dear. wherever you are! 
227 





“How do you know that he will make you happy?” Daphne's father asked her. ‘ You have known him only 
three days It is preposterous.” “How did you know that my mother would make you happy ?™~ 
countered Daphne. Her father's face grew pale. “It is different,” he said 
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In Carroll County 


By Temple Bailey 


Author of ‘‘Judy,"’ and ‘* Glory of Youth,” etc. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


LL alone in her big, wide room in 
her father’s big, old house Daphne 
looked at herself in a wide, big 
mirror. 

Having looked long and deliberately, 
she smiled, and threw a kiss to her image 
in the glass. “Somebody ought to love 
you, darling,” she said to the charming 
reflection, “but nobody does; and what 
is more nobody ever will; for when you get 
downstairs, you’ll put on your other face, 
and nobody will know how nice you are, 
right down underneath.” 

In the dining-room, an hour later, Daphne 
had on her “other face.” It was a still, 
haughty little face, lacking all the vivid- 
ness which had lighted the countenance of 
the girl in the mirror. The Guest of Honor, 


trying to talk to her, was impressed by the 
fact of her aloofness. It was not a provoca- 


tive aloofness. It was, rather, a regularly 
icy sort of attitude, which repelled a man. 

Yet there was really nothing cold, noth- 
ing frozen about Daphne.: She was simply 
horribly shy, and had always been so since 
babyhood. Years under a governess, more 
years at a finishing-school, had given her 
the outward forms of composure, so that 
she no longer ran away when any one spoke 
to her. She was equal to the ordinary 
give-and-take of social life. She was even 
comfortable in a crowd where somebody 
else bore the burdens of conversation; but 
to be thrown upon her own resources was 
petrifying. 

As a result of this attitude no man had 
ever asked Daphne to marry him. There 
had been those who, noting the delicate 
curve of her profile, the faint pink of her 
cheeks, the dear dun brown of the thick 
hair on the small head, had been drawn to 
find out more, but, having stormed once 
the stony barrier of Daphne’s seeming 
composure, few had cared to explore 
further the bleak heights. 

The Guest of Honor was conscious that 
here, in white, next to him, was something 
which was sweetly feminine; an hour later 


he felt that all his usual brilliancy had 
been congealed by this snow-image: He 
sat dumb, devoting himself, not to Daphne, 
but to a very good dinner. 

At the other end of the table Daphne’s 
father was scintillating. Perhaps Daphne’s 
shyness might nave been traced to her 
father’s habit u: showing off. While his 
wife had lived, her beauty had balanced 
his brilliancy. Now that his family com- 
prised only his somewhat indefinite daugh- 
ter he shone, as it were, with greater luster 
because of the contrast. He was telling 
a story now, his fine head, which had not 
a gray hair in it, thrown back, his high- 
colored face a contrast to the little cold 
one beside the Guest of Honor. 

Daphne spoke out quite unexpectedly. 
“Father always tells the same stories.” 

The Guest of Honor looked down at her 
disapprovingly. He had decided ideas 
about daughterly devotion. How could 
he know that Daphne had felt it was neces- 
sary to say something, and had gasped out 
the first thing that had come into her 
head. She had not intended to be critical. 
And she had told the truth. But one 
expects the truth to be disguised under 
such circumstances, and the Guest of 
Honor spoke with emphasis, “He tells a 
story well.” 

A wave of color streaked up into Daphne’s 
cheeks. She had said the wrong thing. 
She was always saying the wrong thing. 
But the Guest of Honor did not see the 
color. It was the man who sat directly 
opposite Daphne who saw it. The man 
opposite was the secretary of the Guest of 
Honor. It was he who wrote things for 
his employer. Perhaps if the man opposite 
had not been so shy he would have been 
a Guest of Honor himself, but he would 
have been feasted not for his tortune, but 
for his fine intelligence. Yet, since he had 
not discovered this fact about himself, 
the world had not discovered it. : 

After dinner everybody went out on 
the porch. It was the porch of an old stone 
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The secretary was wiiting letters in an alcove in the library, so that, quite like a scene in a play, he 
overheard the conversation between father and daughter 


house in Maryland. Daphne had _ been 
born theré, but she had spent much of her 
life in Baltimore. In winter she lived on 


Charles Street; her summers were spent in 
the old house in Carroll County. If you 
are from Maryland you will know what 


this means. If you are not I will explain 
that Charles Street was the Beacon Street 
of old Baltimore, and that Carroll County 
was the home of gentlemen of leisure when 
the men of the North were still working 
with their hands. 

However, there was this to be said about 
it, that the house in Carroll County was 
mortgaged, and the house on Charles 
Street was mortgaged, and Daphne’s father 
was facing a financial crisis. 

He told her of it late that night. The 
Guest of Honor had gone to bed. His 
secretary had disappeared early in the 
evening, and if Daphne thought of him at 
all, she thought of him as having retired 
more promptly than the rest. But the 
secretary had not retired. He was writing 
letters for the Guest of Honor; and he was 
writing in an alcove in the library, so that, 
quite like a scene in a play, he overheard 
the conversation between Daphne and her 
father. 

“Daphne,” the man was saying heavily, 
“T’ve come to the end of everything. 
I’ve never had much of a head for invest- 
ments. I don’t care for myself, but I hate 
to think that you—oh, if you were only 
married, Daphne!” 

“Nobody has ever asked me, father.” 
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It gave the man in the alcove a queer 
feeling to hear such a confession from the 
lips ofa girl, for, you see, he had an idea 
that a pretty girl always had dozens of 
proposals. But proposals to pretty-- girls 
of Daphne’s type are not everyday affairs. 
In spite of a common belief to the. con- 
trary elusiveness does not charm the mas- 
culine- multitude. They prefer to pursue 
the obvious, and they pursue in crowds. 
But the man in the alcove had never pur- 
sued. His ideal had transcended the com- 
monplace, and his shyness had protected 
him against the loss of his ideal. So here 
he was at thirty-one, with the soul of a 
poet, the mind of a philosopher, and the 
heart of a boy! 

And it was this boy’s heart which beat 
high when he heard Daphne’s’ delicate 
voice now speaking: ‘Father, I am not 
afraid to face life. Let me face it with you.” 

But Daphne’s father was not heroic— 
men who eat and drink and are merry, 
forgetting the inevitable tomorrow, are 
rarely heroic. So he said, somewhat testi- 
ly: “My dear, you don’t know what you 
are talking about. It would be much more 
to the point if you could make Dunscombe 
fall in love with you.” 

Dunscombe was the Guest of Honor. 
He was really very rich—so rich that he 
paid his private secretary quite gener- 
ously; so rich, indeed, that he had an estate 
on the Hudson, a cottage by the sea, a town- 
house in London, and one in New York. 
But he and Daphne’s father had been to 
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* Dunscombe would make a very good husband, Daphne; try to be nice to him,” urged her father. 
was a moment's stillness, and then the girl said passionately, “I will not!~ 


school together, and in those days Daphne’s 
father had been the rich one, and the Guest 
of Honor had been poor. 

“Father,” the girl’s voice was tremu- 
lous, “you can’t mean what you are say- 
ing—and even if I could, he’s too old—”’ 

“He isn’t old. Surely you don’t call me 
an old man, Daphne.” 

“Not for a father, but for a husband—” 

“He’d make a very good husband, 
Daphne; try to be nice to him.” 

There was a stillness, in which the private 
secretary knew that the two faced each other. 
Then the girl said passionately, “I will not.” 

“As you please,” the father’s voice 
broke on a high note of irritation, “but 
in six months more you will see the end of 
things, and then, you’ll be sorry, Daphne.” 

He flung himself out of the room, and 
his going was followed by a long silence. 
The secretary scarcely dared to breathe. 
For the first time he was aware of the 
enormity of his offense. He had been eaves- 
dropping, and Daphne must never know. 


There 


wet he could not resist a peep through 
the curtain which shut the alcove off from 
the rest of the room. 

Daphne was standing perfectly still 
beneath the low-swung lamp. The mask 
of coldness had fallen from her countenance 
and her little hands were clenched. Sud- 
denly she flung up her hands with a ges- 
ture of decision, and made straight for the 
alcove. 

The private secretary rose, and thus met 
her, standing. She had no words with 
which to express her consternation. She 
simply stood, staring. 

Then he said, very low: “I could not 
help it. I must beg your pardon.” 

“You heard all that I said? All that 
my father said?” 

“ Ves.”’ 

“Oh, what must you think of us?” 

He knew what he thought, and he spoke 
impetuously. “You must never marry 
Dunscombe—”’ 

“He hasn’t asked me—” 
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“Tf he coul@see you now he would ask 
you.” 

se Why? ”? 

“Because—because—” hestammered, and 
stopped. Once more his shyness overcame 
him. And she too was shy; so their eyes 
met and glanced away. 

Then she said, “I was going to write 
a note to Mr. Dunscombe, to ask him to 
help father.” 

“Don’t ask him.” 

“Why not?” 

The private secretary knew why she 
should not ask him. A man is never a 
hero to his private secretary. “Let your 
father ask him,”’ he said; “these are things 
to be settled between men.” 

She drew a quick breath. Her volatile 
father had never spoken with this crisp 
decision—with the air of one who, having 
reached a conclusion, will see no reason to 
change it. 

“Mr. Marlowe,” she said, and looked 
up at him with eyes that were clear like 
a child’s, “you must not think that my 
father is not—kind. Tonight he was not 
at—his best. He wants me to be happy— 
but, you see,.I would not be happy if I 
should do the thing he wants me to do.” 

“No, you would not be happy,” Marlowe 
said. 

She held out her hand. “Good night.” 

He took her hand and stood looking 
down at her. His shyness had left him, 
and: he felt quite masterful and commang)- 
ing. In other times he would have fought 


dragons for her; as it was he was prepared - 


to fight other battles. 

It was very early the next morning that 
Daphne, stepping out upon the- balcony 
through the long window of her room, looked 
down into the garden; and there she saw 
Marlowe walking with bent head between 
the box borders. So she tossed a rose to 
him, and as he looked up she laughed, and 
a deep color came into her cheeks. It was 
at this moment that the Guest of Honor, 
whose windows also opened on the balcony, 
stepped forth; and beheld that lovely fate 
lighted by a look which men seldom saw. 
But at breakfast time the look was gone, 
and the little frozen creature beside him 
showed no sign of her mood of the morning. 

Dunscombe, however, had seen-what he 
had seen, and so it came about that, later, 
he spoke to Daphne’s father. “You havea 
pretty daughter. She should marry well—” 
And there was that in his voice which 
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made Daphne’s father answer eagerly, and 
after that the two men talked long of things 
which had to do with Daphne’s future. 

While the two men talked Daphne, in 
the dim old library, sat on the top step 
of the ladder which reached the highest 
shelves of the bookcase, and she said, 
looking down at the private secretary who 
was looking up at her: “I saw your full: 
name at the foot of a letter: Kittredge 
Marlowe—how darling! Did your mother 
call you Kit—Kit Marlowe?” 

He shook his head, smiling. “My mother 
was a very practical woman. I am afraid 
she never knew I had the name of a poet.” 

“But you—?” She was charmingly 
intent. 

“T found it out when I was a boy. There 
was an old man near us who had a library. 
I read ‘The Jew of Malta’—do you remem- 
ber the ‘infinite riches in a little room’? I 
used to pore over “Tamburlaine’ and never 
knew it was bombastic until I was told 
so in later years. And finally I came to 
an appreciation of the shorter things— 


‘** The shepherd swains shall darice and sing, 
For thy delight this May morning.’ ”’ 


He smiled as he gave the emphasis to 
the last syllable. 

She smiled back. ‘‘There’s an old volume 
of Marlowe up here. That’s what I am 
looking for. It is a little brown book. My 
father gave it to my mother, and marked it.” 

She found it and handed it down to him. 
Then she came down herself. They looked 
through the book together. Daphne’s 
father had underlined many passages.. It 
was in the days when love had meant more 
to him than food and drink. Perhaps if 
Daphne’s mother had lived, love would 
still have meant more to him than food and 
drink, but now, ‘in eating and drinking, 
he had forgotten. 

Yet there it was, scored with faint pencil- 
ings—the record of his romance, beginning 
with, “‘ He never loved who loved not at first 
sight,” and rising to the final rapture in, 
“‘Come live with me and be my love.” 

“My father saw my mother in church 
one morning,’ Daphne explained; “he fell 
in love with her at oncée—from the moment 
that his eyes rested upon her he knew that 
she was the One Woman. But things 
don’t happen that way in these days.” 

“Things happen that way in all days,” 
said the private secretary deliberately. 

“Oh, do they?” She was unconscious 
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that it had happened. And he was glad 
that she was unconscious. Because she 
was unconscious she sat by his side and 
spoke of her mother, and of her father in 
those younger days when he had been a 
man among men. “If my mother had lived,” 
she said, sighing, “he would have not been 
in the power of a man like Dunscombe.” 

Marlowe knew of other men who were 
in Dunscombe’s power—men whose butter- 
fly lives had made them an easy prey to 
this spider of finance. 

“Your father is no match for Duns- 
combe,” he said. ‘“‘Dunscombe is a man 
without a heart.” 
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“Then why do you work for him?” 

For the first time in his life, Marlowe 
asked himself “Why?” But he tried to 
explain. “When I was a little boy,” he 
said, “I was very poor. I helped my 
mother wash dishes, and I cooked when she 
was not well. It was woman’s work, but 
I had to doit. Then, one day, I went out to 
look for a man’s job, and Dunscombe gave 
me a place as office-boy. He paid me five 
dollars a week, and I was so glad to hand 
the money to my mother every Saturday 
night that I worked very hard. I made 
mySelf useful to Dunscombe in little ways, 
and presently I taught myself to write on a 





It was at the edge of twilight when Marlowe found Daphne under the trees. 
hands and said to her, “ There is a letter between the pages, and it says all 
the things which I tried to say this morning “ 
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typewriter. I studied stenography at 
night, and I studied other things, and my 
mother was very comfortable before she 
died; for Dunscombe paid generously, my 
promotions came rapidly, and I was very 
proud of them. It was only when he made 
me his secretary that I began to find out 
that it was not a thing to be proud of to 
work for a man like Dunscombe. Yet I 
owe him some gratitude for what he has 
done for me.” 

“You will do bigger things some day 
than you are doing for Dunscombe.” 

He had always dreamed that he might 
do bigger things. And now she had said 
it. For a moment they sat very still, side by 
side in the dim old library, these two shy 
creatures who spoke so boldly to each 
other. Then Marlowe asked, ‘What makes 
you think that I can do bigger things?” 

She was breathing quickly. “I don’t 
know.” 

“What makes you think that I can do 
bigger things?”” He was insistent. 

She glanced to the right of her and to 
the left, as if she would escape his ques- 
tioning. But there was no escape, and at 
last she answered, “There is something 
about you that makes me—know—” 

If Dunscombe could have seen her then! 
She was so rosy that all the roses in her 
own garden could not match her radiance. 
Marlowe, half-blinded by that radiance, 
stood up. “After this,” he said, and he 
was breathing quickly, “no man shall 
make me call him master.” 

She stood up, too, and he found that he 
was holding her hand. A moment later 
he kissed her! It is into such impetuosi- 
ties that shyness precipitates a man! 

When at last Marlowe went back to 
Dunscombe the big man, not knowing that 
his jackal had become a lion, said, “I want 
a letter written, Marlowe—a love-letter.”’ 

His secretary had written such letters 
before for Dunscombe, and had made a fine 
act of it, putting into them so muchof 
poetry and of delicate passion that Duns- 
combe had gained not a little reputation 
in matters of sentiment. But the letter 
which he now wrote touched the stars, for 
he wrote it, not for another, but for him- 
self. He had hesitated and flushed when 
Dunscombe had said: “It is for the girl 
here—Daphne. I am going to marry her, 
Marlowe.” 

Marlowe knew that Dunscombe was not 
going to marry her. But this was not the 
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moment to argue the matter, so he wrote 
the letter. I shall not try to give it. Such 
words are written for the eyes of one person 
only—for the woman who reads them. 
When Marlowe had written it, he read it 
over to himself, and laughed for happi- 
ness; he signed it with his own name, and 
laid it between the pages of the little brown 
book. Then with the book in his hand 
he went forth to hunt for Daphne. 

It was just at the edge of twilight, and 
there was a new moon in a pink sky, and a 
faint star, and under the rosy sky was all 
the white bloom of the trees that blossom 
in May, and it was under one of these 
blossoming, trees that Marlowe found . 
Daphne. She turned at his step, and came 
toward him. She was in something that 
was thin and white, and her eyes were 
brighter than that faint star in the sky. 

He laid the book in her hands, and said 
to her: “ There is a letter between the pages, 
and it says all the things which I tried to 
say this morning. And what the letter 
does not say you can read in the lines which | 
your father marked for your mother.” 

When Daphne came in to dinner that 
night she glowed and blushed as she talked 
to the Guest of Honor, and he, taking this 
change to himself, marshaled for her the 
forces of his elderly charms. And that 
night he said to her father, as they sat very 
late in the library: 

“She is charming. When we are married 
you shall have no more debts. I'll wipe 
the slate clean.” 

Daphne’s father held up his head and 
laughed with relief, and after the others 
had gone to bed, he walked in the fragrant 
darkness of the garden, and looking toward 
the dim outline of the great, shadowy 
house, he said to himself: “It is mine 
again. It will always be mine.” 

It was when he again returned to the 
library that his daughter came to him. 
She had a little brown book in her hand. 

As she stood on the threshold, her father 
held out his hands to her. “I am glad you 
came down. I’ve something to tell you, 
Daphne.” 

But she told her news first; and when 
she had told him he stood, staring; then 
he raged like a man who had lost his mind. 

“Do you think I would let you marry 
a man like that?” he said. “You are to 
marry Dunscombe.” 

“Mr. Dunscombe? Father!” 

“He asked me for you tonight; if you 





Dunscombe’s anger swept down upon them. Leaning heavily on the library table he said to Daphne's father: “ You 
are in my power. You know what will happen if you turn against me~ 235 
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marry him, we can keep our house here, 
and the one in Baltimore.” 

“Do you care more for your houses than 
for my happiness?” 

“How do you know that Marlowe will 
make you happy? You have known him 
only three days. It is preposterous.” 

“How did you know that my mother 
would make you happy?” 

His face, which had grown red with anger, 
grew pale. “It is different.” 

She came toward him, swiftly, and laid 
the little brown book on the table. “We 
have been reading, Kit and I, the things 
you marked for mother in this book. Such 
lovely things—do you remember?” 

He did remember. How wonderful it 
had seemed, that love which had sprung 
up in his heart at the sight of a woman’s 
face. And it had lasted through all the 
years. 
gences—a thin, fine thread of gold amid the 
dull fabric of his sordid life. 

Daphne, seeing something of his thought 
in his pale face, drew nearer and kissed him. 
“Father,” she said, “will you read again 
tonight some of the things you marked 
for mother in the little book?” 

Then she left him, and he sat down 
heavily beside the table. And presently 
he reached for the little book. 


The next morning Dunscombe spoke to 
Marlowe about the letter. “Have you 
written it?” 

“Ves,” 

“Let me see it.” 

“You will never see it,” said the lion 
who had been a jackal. “I signed it with 
my own name and gave it to her myself.” 

It was some moments before Dunscombe 
comprehended. Then he said, ‘What 
fool’s trick is this that you are playing?”’ 

“T love her!’”’ Marlowe said. “It was my 
letter; I wrote it. Even if you had signed 
it, it could never have been your letter.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you could never have said the 
things which were in that letter. You 
would never have thought them. - For 
years I have been giving my brains to you. 
Henceforth I shall use them for myself.” 

As the two men faced each other, Duns- 
combe said, at white heat, “You have 
known her only three days.” 

““T have been looking for her all my life. 
In three days I have found her.” 

What they said after that need not be 


It had lasted in spite of his indul-. 
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recorded. But Dunscombe’s face grew 
black and Marlowe’s grew white, and their 
quarrel was as deadly as a duel with swords. 

It was toward the end that Dunscombe 
said: “We will go to her father. He will 
settle this thing in a moment.” 

They found Daphne’s father in the 
library. Daphne was with him, and she 
sat on a little stool at his feet, looking up. 
She rose as the two men came in, and 
stood with her hand on her father’s shoulder. 

Then Dunscombe stated the case of the 
letter, and said: “He played me a trick. 
What do you think of a man who could 
play such a trick?” 

Daphne faced him. Her shyness was 
gone forever. “I know what I think of 
him, and I have told my father. And he 
says that I may marry him.” 

Then Dunscombe’s anger swept down 
upon them. Leaning heavily on the 
library table he said to Daphne’s father: 
“You are in my power. You know what 
will happen if you turn against me.” 

“And you,” Marlowe said quietly, “are 
in my power. If Ishould tell the world what 
I know of you, Dunscombe, what then?” 

In the silence which followed, Daphne’s 
father turned his face hopefully toward 
Marlowe. “What do you know?” he said. 

“Enough to ruin him,” was Marlowe’s 
answer. “But I will make a bargain with 
him. If he will forgive your debts, I will 
hold my tongue.” 

The Guest of Honor was hard pressed, 
but he tried to brave it out. “If I forgive his 
debts, will you live on your wife’s money?” 

“T shall live on my brains,” Marlowe 
said, smiling, ‘and on love,” and now his 
smile was for Daphne. 

Then suddenly Daphne’s father spoke. 
“For years,” he said, “I lived on love, and 
it was better than food or drink.” 

And now Daphne knew that the father 
whom she had lost when her mother died had 
come back toher. And he had come back 
because of the things which had been written 
in the little brown book. It is this that 
the poets do for us: they cherish our dreams. 

It was late that night when Daphne 
looked again into her glass; again she threw 
a kiss to her lovely image. 

“Somebody loves you, at last,” she 
whispered. 

But this time she did not smile, for in 
three days she had learned much of life 
and of love, and of that sacred and solemn 
thing which men call happiness. 


‘* The Woman in the Other Stateroom,’’ by Frances Hodgson Burnett, will appear in April. 





Feeding 
the Baby 


By 
Sarah Comstock 


Here the reader will find a 

embodied much that is di 

most important regarding 

infant-feeding. ‘ The practise 

recommended is given under the authority 

of the country’s most famous pediatricians 


T was a bewitching little smilax-gar- 
landed lunch table, a delicious pink- 
and-green lunch. Nothing was lack- 
ing except the really important guest. 

“Why doesn’t Dr. Hedger come?” our 
hostess plaintively murmured, again and 
again. As we passed slowly on, from to- 
mato bisque to strawberry-and-mint. ice, 
her eye roved ever toward the door, but 
Dr. Caroline Hedger did not appear. 

Then, in a body, the lunch-party—being 
a party with a purpose—went over to Dr. 
Hedger’s office, which is in a huge office- 
building in Chicago. She met us with 
hands in the air, a horror-stricken expres- 
sion on her rosy, wholesome face. 

“T forgot all about the lunch-party!”’ 
she cried frankly. ‘I sent the boy out for 
a sandwich, and worked here all noontime.”’ 
Then, triumphantly, “I was working out a 
great improvement in feeding babies!” 

As a matter of fact, the party had been 
arranged so that Dr. Hedger might tell us 
about her work, but she was so busy doing 
that work that she fergot to talk about it. 
Let us pause to digest this incident. 

And now, to proceed. This is what Dr. 
Hedger has done for the great, grim city of 
Chicago. She, working through that won- 
derful institution, the Woman’s City Club, 
has organized a. School of Mothercraft 
which, in only a little more than a year’s 
time, enrolled two hundred mothers, who 
regularly attended its free courses in six 
centers scattered over the city. In direct 
charge of all these centers is Mrs. Frederick 
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Cleveland Test, who was a practising phy- 
sician herself until she had so many babies 
of her own that she had to take down her 
sign and practise on them. Those two 
women are making history, not only in 
Chicago, but in all parts of the country 
where the profession of motherhood is 
being recognized. 

Lessons: are given by the most skilled 
physicians, nurses, and teachers obtainable; 
lessons in the things a mother should know, 
from the days when the first far-away flap- 
ping of the stork’s wings is heard, through 
the period of birth and infancy. But the 
subject upon which the heaviest stress is 
laid is: Feeding the Baby. 

It is the most vital of all matters con- 
nected with the care of a child. What those 
Chicago mothers are learning every mother 
in the United States ought to know. 

First and foremost, the slogan is: Nurse 
your baby. 

This is so simple a rule, and it has been 
recited so often, that it may appear super- 
fluous. But the greatest pediatricians say 
that it is not superfluous. They claim that 
it can not be repeated often enough, so 
necessary is it that mothers should fully 
realize its importance. Statistics have 
shown that ten artificially fed babies die 
to one naturally fed. 

The School of Mothercraft, in enunciating 
this rule, does not mean that there are to 
be no exceptions to it. But it does insist 
that only extreme special cases justify arti- 
ficial feeding. No matter how subtle and 
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scientific is the present process of modity- 
ing cow’s milk, it can not compare with the 
oldest process of feeding known. 

This is what Dr. Hedger says to a mother: 


“Tf you are a healihy, normal woman,- 


nature is modifying the food every day to 
meet the child’s changing needs.” 

The subject is worthy of thought. So 
subtle a chemist, so wise an old mother is 
this nature of ours, that she is constantly 
on the lookout for the baby’s new demands, 
and modifying, or remixing its food to 
meet those demands. No science, no per- 
centage formulas, can keep up with her. 

There are many incidental advantages 
in the natural method of feeding. One is 
the protection it affords against contagious 
diseases, especially whooping-cough and 
scarlet fever. Do not take this as an un- 
qualified statement. Your child may con- 
tract the diseases, even while he is being 
nursed, but his chances of resisting them 
are far better if he is fed by his mother. 
Other minor reasons for its superiority are 
multitudinous. But the fundamental rea- 
son is that this is the method provided by 
nature, and she knows what she is about. 

Here is the next simple truth insisted on 
by this school (the teachers are all big peo- 
ple, and big people are never afraid to be 
simple): Healthy mothers are those best 
fitted to nurse their babies. _ Therefore, 
the self-evident deduction is: Be healthy! 

Now there is plenty to be said. about the 
mother’s diet, her bathing, and all the 
other items of her bodily care; but there 
are specialists who dare assert: that her 
mental care is of no less importance. This 
is a bold statement, and when I pinned one 
of these specialists down with it, she hesi- 
tated; then she made the plunge! 

“The nervous environment of the nurs- 
ing mother is quite as important as her 
diet, and I’m not sure but the day will 
come when I shall say it is more important.” 

Another pediatrician says: “A physician 
can’t even advise a mother as to her diet 
and living conditions in general until he 
has made a thorough study of her psychic 
condition, her mental attitude.” 

Think of all that this means! It is a 
tradition as old as history that terrible 
fright or sudden bereavement or any great 
shock may check or wreck a mother’s milk. 


But there are other causes more far-reach-™ 


ing than these. To insure perfect food forthe 
child, your mental hygiene must be perfect. 
The little ugly thoughts that spring up like 
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weeds in a mind must be pulled up. Little 
hates, jealousies, resentments, self-pities, 
fears, depressions—do you realize that if 
these thoughts are in your system you are, 
in a sense, »>:ding them to your child? 
That is, tl: y are lowering your own vitality 
by being left to grow in the garden-plot of 
your mind, and your child’s condition tends 
to follow yours. 

All of this does not mean that because 
of the importance of mental health you are 
to relax vigilance over your body. Look 
to every detail. The diet which has always 
agreed with you is the one for you now— 
that is, as a general rule. Let your physi- 
cian tell you what exceptions your case re- 
quires. Fewer bogies are held up to terrify 
the mother than in old days.- Regulate 
your system by a wholesome and varied 
diet rather than by drugs. Take regular 
exercise, but do not overdo it, just because 
you hear its importance emphasized so 
often. Exercise and eat just about as you 
have always done. 

Now for the baby! This Chicago school, 
following one of its advising pediatricians, 
Dr. C. G. Grulee, is advocating the long 
interval between feedings. Based on much 
experience, both in private practise and in 
infant-hospital work, Dr. Grulee recom- 
mends a four-hour interval. Whether this 
time be a trifle shortened or not, regularity 
must be insisted upon. You yourself would 
be a cross-grained dyspeptic if your dinner 
were at five-thirty one day, six-thirty the 
next, and eight the day following. Be as 
accurate as the clock and as firm as Gibral- 
tar, in keeping His Imperious Majesty to 
exact hours. He won’t like it at first; he 
will assert himself, and loudly; but your 
own tact will teach you how to divert him 
a little until his feeding-time comes. 

Advocates of the long interval argue, and 
with reason, that the little stomach is not 
emptied in a short time, and that it is in- 
jurious to add fresh food to that which is 
still but partially digested. They advise 
the hours of two, six, and ten o’clock, A.M. 
and p.m. There are thus six feedings in 
twenty-four hours during the first month. 
After that, one night feeding, given at mid- 
night, is enough. By prescribing these far- 
apart feedings, advocates of the method 
have rescued many an ailing baby that was 
being fed every two hours, and this prac- 
tical demonstration has built up their be- 
lief in the rule. 

It is hard to adopt the four-hour method 





The right treatment for the 
baby which has just 
been fed 


if you have 

already formed tg 
a habit of feeding Pe 
the child frequently. But igi 
remember that often the baby is 

only thirsty, not hungry, when he cries, 
and a little boiled water will satisfy 
him. And if it doesn’t—oh, I know 
how weary nerves weaken, all un- 
strung, as they are! But giving way 
to them now means worse suffering 
for mother and child later. 

Discipline is an austere-sounding 

word to use in connection with a 
tiny baby, but it is true that dis- 
cipline ought to begin on the day 
the baby is born. This means 
that every regular proceeding 
should be firmly adhered to, for 
the sake of both mother and child. 
You have not the right to indulge little 
whims, such as the capricious tasting of a 
meal, then a brief nap, then another tasting. 
Teach your child to take all that he needs at 
one feeding, which should not be longer than 
twenty minutes, at the most; then, to wait 
until next meal-time. - It sounds almost cruelly 
stern, but you will have a happier baby in 
the end if you adopt this plan. 

Here is something that a trained nurse told 
me: “It seems impossible, but half the mothers 
I meet ignore the proper position in which to 
hold their babies when feeding them. They 
do not realize that the hand should be so 
placed as to give the baby full freedom for 
breathing. Of so simple, so obvious a matter 
as this, they say they have-never thought!” 

She told me something further: ‘‘ Mothers 


After each meal lay the 
baby down for a 
w 


a 
And this shows what never should be done 
after feeding: don't toss, or jostle, or dance, 


or excite the baby. It may enjoy the “fun,” 
but will be much healthier without it 
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The complete outfit for preparing artificial food 4 
for the baby, and for the caring for the bottles, 
nipples, ete 


feed their babies, then they 
hold them up, perhaps even 
dance them, toss them— 
and wonder why the poor 

little stomach doesn’t re- 

tain its nourishment! Lay 

the baby down after each 

meal, watch it nestle, hear 

it purr, until it dozes off— 
and solve the problem!” 

At last, when His Majesty 
reaches the advanced age of 
nine months or thereabouts, 
the much-dreaded process of 
weaning occurs. The natural 
food no longer meets the re- 
quirements of his sturdy body, 
He needs more iron, for one 
thing. The best way to make 
the change is to make it all at 
once, giving the bottle en- 
tirely. If you are in the 
midst of hot weather you 
may be obliged to wait a little beyond the 
nine months, but you should never let a 
child go past its first year without being 
weaned. If you have now and then given 
it water from a bottle, it will take more 
kindly to the new method. And, if yours 
has been a well-governed baby for nine 
months, he isn’t going to make such a 
dreadful fuss about the change, because 
the habit of obedience is already formed 
in him. 

When we come to the laws of artificial 
feeding, they look at first glance like an ap- 
palling chapter of “Don’ts!” “Don’t use 
cane-sugar,” “Don’t boil the milk,” 
“Don’t use infant foods of which you know 
nothing,” and so on, until you wonder if 
they will wind up with, “Don’t feed your 


ice-box. 


Filling a bottle, which will be 

stoppered and placed in the 

The milk has been 

strained into the pitcher. 

Note the nipples in the boric 
acid solution 


Se A ee 


poor baby at all!” But 
when you step into the 
tenement quarter of any 
city, and see a baby be- 
‘ing quieted with a sau- 
sage, and then into a 
half-million-dollar _resi- 
dence, and find an 
infant in French hand- 
embroidery being paci- 
fied with a soothing- 
syrup which contains 
one of the most deadly 
drugs, you come to the 
conclusion that, from 
sausage to soothing- 
syrup, ‘‘Don’ts’’ are 
needed everywhere. 
Suppose the physician 
in charge has ordered an 
artificial diet. He may 
do this for any one of 
several reasons. Insuffi- 
cient supply of natural 
food is the commonest 
of these, although many 
find that in such a case a 
mixed diet is better than 
no natural food at all. 
Certain forms of ill-health 
in the mother necessitate 
the weaning of her child. If 
she: should be suffering from 
an acute infectious disease; if 
she should be very weak; if she 
should be the victim of certain 
very serious chronic diseases, 
the bottle may be ordered. 
Now the first requisite of arti- 
ficial food is that it be the 
closest possible imitation of natural food; and 
that is found in modifications of cow’s milk. 
Choose the milk your baby is to live 
upon as if the choice were a sacred cere- 
mony. If you can’t have a personal intro- 
duction to the cows entrusted with the 
grave responsibility of feeding your off- 
spring, at least know something of the 
dairy. Be sure that it is clean, that clean 
methods in milking are employed, that 
the milk is yielded by healthy, grain- or 
grass-fed cows, that it contains no pre- 
servative, that it is as fresh as possible 
(twenty-four hours is all that really should 
elapse between the cow and the baby), and 
that it comes from a herd, not from a single 
cow, chances of harm from one animal being 
lessened in a mixed product. 
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Like all good rules, this last has its exception. 
you are able yourself to keep one good cow, whose 
milk you know agrees with the child, then you 
will do well to continue the use of that 


product. Avoid the fancy breeds, as they 
have a tendency to disease, and their milk 
is too rich. The milk of a Holstein is 
best for the baby, being the most 
nearly similar to the natural; other 
common-grade cows, such as Devon 
and Durham, are good. 
Cow’s milk undi- 
luted can not be fed 
to a young child, for 
the simple reason 
that it is nature’s 
food for a calf, not 
a baby. But mix 
the right ingredients 
with it and you have 
a safe and nourish- 
ing food. Don’t 
expect your baby, 
however, to become 
the young Sandow 
he might become on 


rd 


“i 


water. (Below) Cleansing a bot- 
tle with the bottle-brush. The 
small pan and pure white soap 
have been used in the first cleans- 
ing: the large pan will be used for boiling the bottles 
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If the preferred 
diet. He 
won’t, 

other 


Testing the warmth of the milk by 
dropping it upon the wrist 


things being equal, gain 
as fast; but he will get on. 

When your physician 
“has advised you as to the 
best combination for 
mixing your child’s food, 
obey his prescription to 
the letter, for what’s one 
baby’s meat may be the 
next baby’s poison. 

Your physician will 
recognize the individual 
needs of your child. 
Then make ready your 
little laboratory outfit, 
for the preparation of 
this food is a_ serious 
affair. So delicatély con- 
structed is the mechan- 
ism of the tiny body that a slight mistake 
may be a life-or-death matter. Germs of 
which you would never be conscious in 
your own system may be fatal to the baby. 
Absolute cleanliness—by that I mean clean- 
liness as a surgeon, not a cook, would use 
the term—is essential. Even the’ most 
scrupulous housewife seldom realizes the 
full meaning of this word. Simple washing 
is not sterilization. You insure safety by 
making it a rule that no utensil used in 
this food preparation shall be used for any- 
thing else. 

You will need a large pan for mixing, one 


Straining 
barley-water. 
The double boiler 


is used in preparing the 


These pictures were specially posed for this article by a 
nurse in charge of one of the milk stations of the New York 
Diet Kitchen Association. The utensils shown constitute 
the model set used by that Association in its demonstrations. 
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which holds at least two quarts; a pitcher; 
a double boiler; a large spoon; a funnel; a 
graduating-glass; a bottle brush; bottles 
and nipples. In addition, if you should be 
called upon to remove the richer milk 
which has risen to the top of the bottle, 
you will be much assisted by that utensil 
known as the Chapin dipper, which draws 
up an ounce when you push it down into 
the bottle. Granite-ware, china, porce- 
lain, glass, are the most cleanly materials; 
they do not rust. Every sharp angle and 
corner should be avoided in selecting the 
shapes; these harbor dirt, which means 
germs. Curves can not conceal dirt. 

The funnel should have a neck small 
enough to be inserted in the bottle. The 
bottle should be all curves, and with shoul- 
ders as sloping as those of a fashionable 
figure; this shape permits the brush to 
scour every portion. Until you shop-for 
bottles you will not realize how many bad 
ones there are, hard to clean, and full of 
dirt-hiding corners. The nipples should be 
of the best rubber, so that they will not 
crack. Cracks harbor infection, and there 
is really more danger from them than from 
the bottles. 

Each morning enough food should be 
prepared to last twenty-four hours. You 
will need as many bottles as there are to be 
feedings, namely, six, for the same rule of 
the four-hour interval is to be followed in 
artificial feeding. When you have pre- 
pared the whole amount of the twenty-four 
hours’ food, fill the bottles, seal them with 
plugs of sterilized cotton, and place them 
on ice, or in a thoroughly cold spot. The 
nipple is not to be put on until the time 
of use. 

Nomilk must ever be allowed to sour in the 
bottles; as soon as they are emptied, cleanse 
them and stopper them until the next food- 
preparing time. Then go at them with the 
brush and soap-suds, rinse them again, and 
boil them for a quarter of an hour. Dry 
them on the outside only. When filled 
close the necks with sterilized cotton, which 
is a barricade which the unseen enemies of 
the baby can not pass. The nipples, too, 
must be cleansed as soon as they have been 
used; they are more dangerous than the 
bottles if left with milk in them. Once a 
day turn them inside out, scrub them with 
a stiff brush, boil them; when not in use 
let them lie in a solution of boric acid, one 
teaspoonful to a pint of water. 

Tell your physician exactly what is the 
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source of the milk you use, and let him de- 
cide whether you must take the precaution 
of pasteurizing or sterilizing it. The for- 
mer process requires that the milk be 
brought to a temperature of 150 degrees 
and kept there for thirty minutes; to steril- 
ize, the milk must be brought to boiling- 
point. The double boiler is used. The 
pasteurizing can be done after the milk is 
modified. 

If any water is to be used in mixing, 
sterilize it. Whatever the diluent used 
with the milk, it should always be cold 
before mixing. Barley-water and oatmeal- 
water may be made up in quantities, to 
last for three days if kept cold all of that 
time. The rule for making barley-water is: 
To one quart of water add one teaspoonful 
of barley-flour and one-half of a teaspoonful 
of salt. Boil over a slow fire until the mix- 
ture is reduced to half; then add enough 
water to equal one quart. If you are using 
one of the infant foods, it can be dissolved 
in tepid water, perhaps even in cold; and 
so can the sugar. The latter is never cane- 
sugar, you remember, but milk- or malt- 
sugar. If malt-extract is used, bring it toa 
boil. And, by the way, although doctors 
disagree on the subject of the sugars, this 
Chicago school preaches malt-sugar. Ex- 
perience has convinced the instructors that 
it causes less indigestion than the other, 
and this experience is gleaned from many 
babies. 

When you take out a fresh bottle for 
feeding, you must warm it to blood heat 
only; never let it be hot. This is done by 
placing it in hot water. A simple rule for 
testing its warmth is to squeeze out a few 
drops on your wrist; they should feel 
warm, not hot. 

A word to the wise about dyspepsia; 
many a baby has been cured of colic by its 
manner of feeding being changed from the 
short to the long interval method. Over- 
feeding is at the bottom of most of these 
cases. Of course if the matter is serious, 
you must consult a physician; but observ- 
ance of simple hygienic rules will accom- 
plish so much! The colicky baby may need 
nothing more professional than a fresh-air 
treatment. Does he sleep with a window 
open? A well-freshened sleeping-room is at 
its best when it becomes outdoors. Does 
he have an alcohol rub following his daily 
bath? 

Another word to the wise: don’t lay un- 
due stress upon the matter of weight. It 
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has blinded many a mother to a child’s 
dangers; it has alarmed many another 
without cause. All other growth being 
proportional, the increase of weight is the 
gauge of a baby’s improvement; but so 
many times other growth is not in its true 
proportion! Fattening foods may be those 
most indigestible to the child. Certain 
oversweetened condensed milks are posi- 
tively harmful, furnishing far too much 
sugar to the little stomach; and yet, after 
its use, the scales report an astounding 
gain. Overfeeding often produces an exces- 
sive weight with direful consequences. Dr. 
Grulee states that ‘the attempt to produce 
weight by more and more food causes more 
fatalities than bacteria and hot weather 
combined.” And he adds, “The baby who 
is extremely fat at the end of the first year 
suffers from attacks of gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances during the second to pay for 
overtaxing of the digestive functions.” 

The system of far-apart feedings, which 
is now arousing much interest among pedi- 
atricians the country over, is said to have 
originated in Germany, where it has pro- 
duced excellent results. Cleveland, Ohio, 
has tried it out to such an extent that, 
in this city, there are thousands of experi- 
ments to judge from; it has been proved an 
undoubted success. New York has made 
rather unsuccessful attempts to introduce 
the method, finding the mothers unwilling 
to make the effort required to “break in”’ 
a baby to this new habit. This seems the 
only difficulty; where babies have been 
kept strictly to the rule, they have thrived. 
Chicago is preaching the doctrine not only 
through this School of Mothercraft, but in 
the Infant Welfare Society, whose nurses, 
in one year, make more than sixteen thou- 
sand visits to the homes where babies live. 
Not only is the baby benefited by this 
method, but the mother who nurses her 
child with difficulty is assisted by a longer 
rest before each feeding-time. 
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When it comes to artificial feeding, this 
School is opposed to the elaborate percent- 
age method so much in vogue a while ago; 
and in other cities, too, we find much re- 
action against that system. By it a pre- 
scription for each child’s food was studied 
as if it had been a medicine, and formu- 
lated with the most appalling nicety. 
Specialists are simplifying the matter now- 
adays, and, although the individual baby 
must be considered, hair-splitting is grow- 
ing in disfavor. 

Watch your baby to see that he gains in 
weight normally and regularly, not that he 
weighs superlatively. Seven or eight 
pounds is an average healthy weight at 
his entrance into this world. But the new- 
comer may range from five to twelve and 
still be normal. He is going to lose up to 
the fifth day, approximately, and then be- 
gin to gain, reaching his original weight 
when about two weeks old. From that 
time on, the breast-fed baby should gain 
about six or eight ounces a week for the 
first six months, then two or three ounces 
a week for the next six months. Thus, at 
the end of the first year we find him weigh- 
ing some dozen pounds more than at the 
beginning. If he has been artificially fed, 
he may gain even less and still be healthy. 
If you find a gain above eight ounces a 
week, the danger-signal is out. These 
figures are given by a conservative pedia- 
trician; a more generally accepted rule is 
that the baby trebles his weight in the 
first year, which puts him rather over 
than under twenty pounds. But as nearly 
dead a baby as I ever saw brought 
back to life was rescued from over-feeding, 
having been born a fourteen-pounder, and 
stuffed thereafter like a Thanksgiving 
turkey. 

It’s worth remembering that in this 
inestimably precious little human product 
in our arms, it’s quality, not quantity, that 
counts. 


The next article in this series, The Growing Body of Your Child, will appear in the April issue. 


Birth Registration 


One of the most important services to render the new-born baby is to have his birth promptly and properly 


registered. 


In most states the attending physician or midwife is required by law to report the birth to 


the proper authority, who will see that the child’s name, the date of his birth, and other particulars are 


made a matter of public record. 


Birth registration may be of the greatest importance when the child is 


older, and parents should make sure that this duty is not neglected. Write to the Children’s Bureau, U. 
S. Department ofLabor, Washington, D. C., for a monograph on birth registration. The Department has 


just published a pamphlet on infant care which should be ‘in every home where there are children. 


publications are free. 


Both 
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Dubbey put his arms about her . and Peggy-Mary aaa close. * Dubbey—oh, Dubbey’! It's fist no use!” “ What 
is no use, Sweet ?° “The trying and the pretending to forget. Even if I could, which I can’t, forget 
the caring, I never, never can for, rget the hurt. Always 1 will remember that a man 
kissed me once, and then didn't care, when—when I did!” 
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IN THIS, THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF UNUSUALLY CHARMING SHORT 
LOVE STORIES, WE FACE THE MYSTERY OF WHO KISSED PEGGY-MARY? 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Author of ‘The Funniest Thing in the World,” etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


HEN Peggy-Mary was a little 
girl none of the other little girls 
who lived on the Riverside 
Drive were allowed to go to 

her house to play: rumor held that she 
transformed ladylike little girls into tom- 
boys, and good little girls into naughty 
little girls, with alarming surety and rapid- 
ity. So Peggy-Mary played with the little 
boys in the neighborhood, particularly with 
Timothy Douglas, who lived just beyond the 
apple-orchard and across the hedge; and 
she seemed not one whit disconcerted by 
the lack of feminine companionship. 

Peggy-Mary, despite her corruptive at- 
tributes, was the subject of much sympathy 
on the Drive because she had no mother, 
no father—no one at all to love her except- 
ing her uncle, Judge Van Slycke. But 
to Peggy-Mary her “‘Dubbey”’—so called 
before the little tongue had all the twists 
out of it, and so called, consequently, for 
always because the Judge, for some strange 
reason, found the name dear—was all good, 
all adequate. As for Dubbey himself, it 
would hardly be accurate to say that he 
loved Peggy-Mary; his heart was Peggy- 
Mary, and his mind was Peggy-Mary, and 
even his soul was Peggy-Mary. He lived 
because Peggy-Mary lived. 

One day Peggy-Mary climbed down 
from the apple-tree, where she had been 
quarreling with Timothy, pulled up her 
stocking, and went away “back East” with 
Dubbey. While she was gone she went 
to finishing-school, and to Europe, and to 
several other places, and then she and the 
Judge came home again, to their big beauti- 
ful home in Oregon. 

Peggy-Mary was still a little girl, though 
she pretended to be grown up and wore 
long dresses. The other girls were now al- 
lowed to come and play with her, but she, 
from habit perhaps, preferred the boys. 

The boys all seemed to prefer to play with 
Peggy-Mary. They came to the big house 


and played a while, and pouted quite a bit, 
and proposed, and went away with hearts 
which they assured her were permanently 
broken. All except Timothy: he came, 
too, and played, too, and proposed, too; 
but he didn’t pout, and he never went 
away for longer than twelve hours at a 
time. 

Of course, you know by now that Peggy- 
Mary was pretty, but you can’t know how 
pretty she was. No one could describe 
Peggy-Mary’s appearance with any ration- 
ality. Did you ever look deep into the 
heart of a June-blue sky? Then you have 
some dim idea of the glory of Peggy-Mary’s 
great eyes. Did you ever, at sunset time, 
see a funny, fluffy, tiny cloud, tinged by the 
sun until it seemed fairly to riot in gold? 
Peggy-Mary’s hair was just something like 
that. But there is nothing, even in the 
heavens, which might be used to describe 
Peggy-Mary’s mouth, or Peggy-Mary’s 
soft, pink cheeks, or Peggy-Mary’s elfin 
dimples. There! I told you no one could 
do it rationally. 

The permanently broken hearts bothered 
Peggy-Mary. Kindness was one of her 
chief charms: above all things in the world 
she hated to hurt people. So, after a while, 
she stopped playing with the boys—all 
except Timothy, who really did not count— 
and spent her time reading in the big li- 
brary, and entertaining the ecstatic Judge. 
The broken hearts had bothered him, too. 
He was afraid Peggy-Mary, some day soon, 
might decide not to break one. 

But his ecstatic period was doomed to a 
short life. Peggy-Mary, perhaps because 
of, the library, decided that she was a social- 
ist, or an anarchist, or something of that 
sort; she wasn’t quite certain, but she knew 
she was a parasite. Therefore, she was 
going to work. 

For Peggy-Mary to go to work there was 
precisely as much need, as the Judge pointed 
out to her, as there would have been for her 
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favorite pink sweet peas, which, as the Judge 
said, she was very like. 

Peggy-Mary retorted that she was sick 
and tired of being utterly useless. If she 
was like a pink-butterfly sweet pea she was 
ashamed of herself. If she had to belong 
to that particular species she was, at least, 
going to be of the kitchen-garden variety, 
which was good for something. 

The Judge did not protest very much. 
He never did. If Peggy-Mary wished to do 
a thing it must be, for that reason, the per- 
fect thing to do. 

She went out and climbed into an apple- 
tree to think it over. Timothy joined her, 
and she told him about it. He did protest, 
very much. If Peggy-Mary wished to be 
of use, why, then, not a pretty, spreading, 
Spanish bungalow—Timothy was nearly 
an architect—or, if she preferred it, a Co- 
lonial mansion, or a Queen-Anne cottage, 
or an Italian villa, and the task of over- 
seeing—well, say five or six servants? 

But whoever did hear of such nonsense! 
Wasn’t she overseeing the servants in Dub- 
bey’s house right then? And look at her! 

Timothy looked. He loved to do it— 
he always found it so refreshing. By the 
time he had finished he was able to explain, 
convincingly, that by working she would 
deprive some -poor girl, who really needed 
it, of a position. 

But Peggy-Mary was not convinced. 
She believed firmly in the rights of the in- 
dividual. She could not see why poor girls 
should- have a corner on_ self-respect. 
Should she, Peggy-Mary Albright, go on 
hating herself right into her grave, because 
she happened to have some money? She 
hardly thought so. She climbed down from 
the apple-tree, went to her tailor, and or- 
dered three mannish suits; to her modiste, 
and ordered two dozen very simple blouses; 
to her milliner, and purchased a few plain 
little hats; and then she went to business col- 
lege, to learn bookkeeping and stenography. 

For the first week she motored into the 
city. Then she discarded her car as un- 
democratic and took the seven-thirty train 
in and the five-thirty train coming home. 

At the end of six months she could keep 
a double-entry set of books, write curly- 
tailed scrawls at the rate of a hundred or so 
a minute, and pound “This is the time for 
all good men to come to the aid of their 
party” on the typewriter with her eyes shut. 
She applied for a position in the office of 
the Peterson Brick-Contracting Company; 
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received the position at a salary of eight 
dollars and fifty cents a week (thanks to 
the minimum-wage law), and was the 
proudest girl on the Pacific Coast! 

The Judge tried pitifully hard to be proud, 
too. Timothy tried wrathfully hard to be 
decent about it. Neither of them fully 
succeeded. Perhaps there had not been 
one day, during the past six months, when 
two extra prayers had not been said be- 
seeching the Gods of Common Sense to 
make Peggy-Mary tire of her project. 
But Peggy-Mary wasn’t a bit like that. 

About this time Timothy decided to go 
to Europe. The thoughts of Peggy-Mary 
in a business college had been bad enough; 
the thoughts of Peggy-Mary in a brick- 
contractor’s office were maddening to the 
verge of murder: Charlie Peterson, he felt, 
would be much safer with Timothy Douglas 
in Paris. Besides, Peggy-Mary was a bit 
insufferable about that eight dollars and 
fifty cents. So Timothy packed away the 
plans of the Spanish bungalow, the Queen- 
Anne cottage, and the rest, and, looking 
exceedingly handsome with his new grief 
and in his tweed traveling-suit, he came to 
bid Peggy-Mary a sad, infuriated farewell. 

Peggy-Mary was truly sorry to see him go, 
but then, of course, Paris was lovely in the 
spring, and would he look hard at the push- 
carts filled with primroses and send a big 
look back toher? That was rather thought- 
less of Peggy-Mary, for it was autumn, and 
Timothy had said no word of intending to 
stay through the coming spring. 

The Judge, over Timothy’s departure, 
was downcast. Peggy-Mary’s elimination 
of all the heart-broken boys, or boys who 
even might have their hearts broken, had 
been so complete and absolute that her uncle 
was placing his one hope with his big, 
bronzed neighbor. Not that he desired 
Peggy-Mary to wed, but he was inordi- 
nately fond of Timothy, and inordinately 
antipathetic to the brick-contractor’s office. 

After Timothy went away nothing much 
happened during five winter-time months. 
Peggy-Mary kept on working, and being 
proud. The Judge wandered about the 
lonely house, and kept on trying to be 
proud, and listened for the whistle of the 
five-thirty train. 

Then spring happened: white and green 
and gold and blue and glorious. It was 
on the goldest and bluest day spring had 
offered that year. Peggy-Mary came home 
with the pinkest cheeks she had ever worn, 
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and, after giving Dubbey his bear-hug, in 
the hall, piloted him into the library instead 
of going to her room to change for dinner. 
“Dubbey,” said she, “I’ve been kissed.” 
Frankness, utter and entire, was one of 
Peggy-Mary’s chief charms. 


Placidity was one of Dubbey’s. “Yes?”’ 
said he. ‘By whom?” 

“T don’t know,” said Peggy-Mary. 

“No?” 


“No. You see, the office was rather dark 
because the lights hadn’t come on yet. 
He’d—” 

“Who?” interrupted the Judge. 

“He had been standing over by the door 
watching me for quite a while. I hadn’t 
noticed him, much, because I was busy 
getting my trial-balance. When I finished 
I put on my hat and coat, and started to 
leave. When I reached the door, just before 
I even had one thought, he kissed me and 
said, ‘Girl!’ just like that.” 

“What!” exploded the Judge. He had 
never exploded at Peggy-Mary before. 

“*Girl!’” repeated Peggy-Mary. 


“But—did you call for help? Why, 
this is terrible!” 
“No,” said Peggy-Mary; “it wasn’t 


terrible at all!” 

Something happened to the Judge’s vocal 
organs. He clutched the arms of his chair 
and stared, wild, wide-eyed, at Peggy-Mary. 

“Once,” she continued, “when I was 
sleeping on the porch, I woke way early, 
just when the sun was starting torise. Ill 
never forget how the sky looked. It was 
big and beautiful, and seemed, someway, 
to be so clean, so all good, so simple and 
young; and yet it rather hurt one, too. I 
couldn’t stand to look at it long, so'I closed 
my eyes and turned over. But I couldn’t 
stand not to look, either. SoI turned back, 
and kept on looking and catching my breath, 
and looking again and catching my ‘reath. 
It was exactly like that kiss today.’ 

“My God—” said Dubbey, prayerfully, 
not profanely. 

“But why?” said Peggy-Mary. “It 
can’t be bad for awoman to like a kiss—she 
was supposed to be kissed, wasn’t she? I’m 
sure, from what you tell me; that Mother 
liked Daddy’s kisses.” 

“Your father, dear, was the bravest, 
kindest, best man that ever lived.” 

“Well,” mused Peggy-Mary, “I think 
this man was quite like that.” 

“What happened then?” The Judge’s 
voice seemed to come from very far away. 








Peggy-Mary’s Mortar-Man 


“Nothing. The lights came on, and he 
rushed off. I think he was bashful. I 
like bashful men. At least, I think I do. 
I never knew one before.” 

“But you don’t know him.” 

“But I’m going to.” 

“What did—does—this—fellow look like?” 

“T really didn’t see him, you know; but 
he had a mustache, and was quite white.” 

“Well,” said the Judge, “I’m glad to 
know at least that he was white. You 
haven’t any idea then, Sweet, whether he 
was a tramp, or—” 

“Oh, of course have. I know what he is, 
I just don’t know his name. He’s a—a—” 
Peggy-Mary cast wildly about for some way 
to tell it nicely, ‘“well—a mortar-man, 
cement and things—you know.” 

“What,” inquired the Judge, “does he 
do with this mortar and cement and things? 
Sell it?” 

“No,” said Peggy-Mary—truthfulness 
was one of her chief charms—“ he—puts 
it nicely between bricks, and—oh, Dubbey! 
Dubbey! Please don’t look like that. 
Why, you look a thousand years older. I 
never have let a man kiss me. I thought 
I should hate it, and I should, too, with— 
any one else! I didn’t let him, you see. 
It just happened, and was all over, and then 
I couldn’t any more help liking it than I 
can help having curly hair. Please don’t 
think I’m horrid, and common, and—”’ 

“Dear,” interrupted the Judge, “no one 
in the world who knew you could think 
anything but beautiful things about you. 
Just now I’m thinking that it is spring and 
that you are eighteen years young.” 

But however could that make any dif- 
ference! The Judge thought he knew how 
it could, but he decided not to say so. He 
wished Peggy-Mary had a mother, but he 
decided not to say that, either. In truth, 
everything he thought of saying he decided 
at once not to say, until at last he suggested 
that they have dinner; that seemed safe. 

Peggy-Mary wasn’t hungry. She sat 
across the table from the Judge, and stared 
with starry eyes into a blissful future. At 
last he could stand it no longer. 

“How do you know,” he questioned, 
“that this man was—is—an—er—mortar- 
man? He just came in, you said—” 

Peggy-Mary interrupted with her trill- 
ing, sweet laugh: “Oh, Dubbey Love! 
Aren’t you the romancer? In stories, now, 
he’d be an earl, or a second son, or some- 
thing, in disguise, wouldn’t he? But this 








isn’t a best-seller. When he came in I asked 
him whether he’d come for some tools, 
because Mr. Peterson had left some tools 
he said one of the men would call for. He 
said no, he’d come for a check. I explained 
to him that I couldn’t sign checks, that he’d 
have to wait until Mr. Peterson came in. 
So he stood over by the door, and waited, 
but Mr. Peterson didn’t come, and then—” 

‘“‘Tremember the rest of it,’’said the Judge. 
He was not hungry, either, but he was not 
brave enough to stare into the future, so he 
looked at Peggy-Mary and, by mistake, 
he sighed. 

“Dubbey,” said Peggy-Mary, “all my 
life I’ve been loving things about you; and 
the things I loved very most, I think, were 
the things you didn’t do. And the nicest one 
of those undone things was that you never 
sighed over me. I hate being sighed over!” 

The Judge could think of not one word 
to say. 

Continued Peggy-Mary: “It isn’t a trag- 
edy, is it, just because I happen to—care 
for a man who happens to lay bricks? If 
he is good and honest and loves me and will 
make me happy, and if I make him happy, 
what does anything else matter?”’ 

“Tf he is good, and honest, and loves you 
and you love him, then nothing else does 
matter,” said the Judge, “but you must be 
very sure of all those things first, dear.” 

“T’m almost sure of them now, but I'll 
-want you to be sure, too. May I bring him 
to meet you tomorrow evening, Dubbey?”’ 

“Yes, that would be wise, and best,” 
said the Judge, wishing for the first time 
that his little sister’s baby had been a boy. 

Next morning Peggy-Mary went to the 
city wearing a sign which, written in shining 
eyes and flushed cheeks and smiling lips, 
was too easily translated into the words, 
“T love and am loved.” 

But that evening when the Judge met her 
at the door the sign was almost erased. Be- 
side her was no mortar-man. She was alone. 

“But where?” began the Judge. 

“I didn’t see him today,” said Peggy- 
Mary. 

“Didn’t see him today?” echoed the 
Judge. 

‘““No—I didn’t see him today.” 

“Didn’t see him today!” repeated the 
Judge. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Peggy-Mary, “we 
sound like an anthem, Dubbey. I suppose 
he was so busy he couldn’t come in.”’ 

“Of course that was it,” said the Judge. 
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“So busy he couldn’t come in!” thought the 
Judge. “There is no man under high heaven - 
or above earth who, having kissed Peggy- 
Mary, would remember that life held any- 
thing in the world but Peggy-Mary. 
Undoubtedly he’s been killed.” 

“T’m not going to begin by doubting 
him,” said Peggy-Mary, emphasizing her 
firm little chin. 5 

“Of course not,” agreed the Judge. 

The next evening Peggy-Mary, the sign 
all gone and replaced by another one which 
seemed to read, “I’m most unhappy,” 
came home alone. “I think,” said she, 
across the table to Dubbey, “that such 
excessive bashfulness is—well, hardly man- 
nerly. What do you think, Dubbey?” 

“T think,” said Dubbey, “that he’s been 
hurt, or is ill, or something of that sort.” 

“No, he hasn’t, and isn’t. Today, quite 
casually of course, I asked Mr. Peterson if 
the big bricklayer, with the mustache, was 
working. He said he was, and said, too,””— 
just a touch of pride—‘‘that he-was the 
best man he had.” 

“Did you find out his name?” inquired 
the Judge. 

“Alfred Hopkins.” 

“‘Hopkins—?” mused the Judge. 

“T think it quite an attractive name,” 
said Peggy-Mary. 

The Judge changed the subject and talked 
of the tariff. Peggy-Mary, very bravely, 
talked of the tariff, too, until just before bed- 
time. Then, “Once,” said she, “I heard 
about a man kissing a girl on a wager.” 

“Nonsense!’’ scoffed the Judge. 

“Ves,” said Peggy-Mary thoughtfully, 
“it is nonsense, because that .wasn’t a 
wagery sort of a kiss.” 

After that Peggy-Mary tried to pretend 
she had forgotten ali about kisses and 
mortar-men and things of the sort. The 
Judge tried to pretend it, too. They kept 
on pretending until Saturday evening. 

“T saw him today,” said Peggy-Mary. 

“No? Yes? Well? What?” said the Judge. 

“Nothing at all,” answered Peggy-Mary. 

“Nothing—at—all!” gasped the Judge. 

“Nothing at all,” repeated Peggy-Mary. 

“But I don’t understand!” Despite 
Mr. Peterson’s assurance, Dubbey had been, 
all the while, quite positive that Alfred Hop- 
kins was lying unconscious in the hospital. 

“Neither do I,” answered Peggy-Mary. 
“You see, on Saturday all the men come in 
for their checks. When I handed him his 
He put it in his 





he didn’t look at me. 
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pocket, and walked off. So now, of course, 
I must forget him and—it!”’ 

“Of course!’ agreed the Judge. ‘‘There’s 
the unwritten law!” he thought; “still, that 
would bring her into too much publicity; if 
only there were some way to do it quietly!” 

“He didn’t,” continued Peggy-Mary, 
“look exactly as I had supposed; he was 
a little rougher and—redder. But—he was 
very good-looking, considering—” 

“Considering what?” 

“Considering his opportunities,” said 
Peggy-Mary, sternly, quickly; “but now 
I’m going to forget all about it, Dubbey; 
and you must, too.” 

They did. They accomplished it in this 
way: each evening the Judge watched 
Peggy-Mary closely for signs which might 
prove she was forgetting; each evening 
Peggy-Mary watched the Judge closely for 
signs which might prove he had forgotten. 

In the meantime, Timothy came home. 
All of Europe, it seemed, was dry, dull, 
and uninteresting that spring. The prim- 
roses in the pushcarts of Paris had never 
been less golden; they had, all of them, a 
faded, dullish appearance. Timothy much 
preferred apple-blossoms. 

Peggy-Mary was frankly glad to see him. 
She said she hoped he would not run away 
again, soon. No man could with equanim- 
ity stand that sort of talk. Timothy 
couldn’t. He. proposed to Peggy-Mary 
again, right then, before the Judge; and 
was firmly declined. Still, Peggy-Mary 
continued to be most gracious, and the 
Judge let his hopes soar high. Until, one 
night, finding sleep elusive, he arose, and 
putting on his dressing-gown and slippers 
sat down by the window to breathe spring’s 
exquisite flower-scented air, and to wonder 
whether Peggy-Mary had truly forgotten, 
and whether his little sister was blaming him 
because her baby had known a sorrow; and 
he saw, far down in the orchard, a figure 
looking very tiny and bereft in the big 
white moonlight. 

Before he had quite reached her he heard 
her sobbing, childish, choking little sobs. 
He had never heard Peggy-Mary cry before; 
bravery was one of her chief charms. He 
felt certain that if she continued to cry the 
universe would, at any moment, dislocate 
itself and go whirling madly about, hither 
and thither. Not that it mattered par- 
ticularly, not that anything mattered when 
Peggy-Mary was sobbing. He put his arms 
about her. Of course there was nothing tosay. 


Peggy-Mary’s Mortar-Man 


She clung close to him. ‘“ Dubbey—oh 
Dubbey! It’s just no use!” 

“What is no use, Sweet? ZThere—there!” 

“The trying—and the pretending to for- 
get. Even if I could, which I can’t, forget 
the caring, I never, never can forget the 
hurt. Always I'll remember that a man 
kissed me, once, and then didn’t care, 
when—when—I did!” 

“Love,” said Dubbey, “did you ever 
think of it this way? You don’t really 
care for the man, you know; you can’t, be- 
cause you don’t know him.” 

“You mean I’m simply in—love with 
a kiss? But they seem, someway, not to 
be separable——”’ 

“T understand, dear; I know,” said the 
Judge. And he did. 

For a very long-time they stayed to- 
gether under the ghostly trees, in the moon- 
light. It took a very long time for Peggy- 
Mary to think she might even try to believe, 
with Dubbey, that behind all things therc 
is reason; and in front, compensation. 

At the end of the very long time she 
dried her eyes and confessed that, maybe, 
she hadn’t been feeling so well of late. She 
thought she might have a nerve or two. 
Anyway, she was tired most of the time, and, 
since Dubbey wished it, she would stop 
working for a while. It did seem rather 
useless, rather young—now. 

So Peggy-Mary stopped going to the 
office, and spent most of her days in the 
apple-tree, looking at the sky, and thinking. 

Timothy at first, of course, also spent his 
days in the apple-tree, looking at Peggy- 
Mary, and thinking. But she was too 
gracious. 

“She acts, always, as if she pitied me,” 
Timothy, stormed to the Judge; “and I can’t 
stand that, you know.” The Judge knew. 

So Timothy got out his drawing-board 
and compass and rule, and began to draw 
plans for cathedrals and breweries and every- 
thing except cottages and bungalows. 

Spring was making her final fluttering 
bows when Peggy-Mary came down to 
breakfast one morning and announced that 
she was going to the city to shop. The 
Judge beamed. It had been such a time 
since Peggy-Mary had. thought of shop- 
ping. “Some new frocks?” he suggested. 

Peggy-Mary shook her head. “No, I 
thought I’d get yards and yards and yards 
of pink ribbon, wide and narrow and all 
sorts. Do you think that would be extrava- 
gant, Dubbey?”’ 








Far from being extravagant, the Judge 
thought it would be a most excellent plan. 
But just what was it Peggy-Mary was 
thinking of doing with all that pink ribbon? 

“Well, nothing much,” confessed Peggy- 
Mary; “only I’ve always thought that 
enough pink ribbon to pull through one’s 
fingers and tie in funny, fancy bows might 
make up for—lots of things. Does that 
seem silly to you, Dubbey?”’ 

Not a bit of it seemed silly to Dubbey. 

So Peggy-Mary went to the city to buy 
her pink ribbons. And the Judge sat alone 
and wondered whether he should consult 
a nerve specialist about Peggy-Mary, and 
decided that that would be a wise plan. 
And wondered why it was that when a man, 
of at least ordinarily alert mental capacities, 
set himself but one task to accomplish, 
namely, that one little girl’s life should be 
all joy, he should have had to fail so wretch- 
edly. He drooped his head, and wandered 
rather far away: so far away that he did 
not hear the motor drive up; so far away 
that when, an hour later, Peggy-Mary, 
starry-eyed, pink-cheeked, rushed into the 
library he was too tired to notice the stars. 

“Dubbey,” said Peggy-Mary, “I’ve been 
kissed!” 

“Again!” said Dubbey, grasping his chair. 

“No,” said Peggy-Mary, “again and 
again and again and again!” 

‘““By—whom?” quavered Dubbey. 

“By—my mortar-man.” 

“Where?” Dubbey managed to articulate. 

“Here,” said Peggy-Mary, pointing to 
that indescribable mouth. “And he’s wait- 
ing in the hall now to ask you, and we’re 
going to be married right away, and—” 

“Dear, dear, are you sure? Are you 
sure that you love him, and that he’s worthy 
and loves you?” 

“Let’s talk to him about that, Dubbey 
dear,” Peggy-Mary danced to the door, 
and told some one, whom she brazenly 
called “Sweetheart,” to come right in. 

Mr. Timothy Douglas came right in. 
The Judge sat very still and stared. 
“He’s been the—” began Peggy-Mary. 
“But I didn’t dream—’’ interrupted 


Timothy. 
“Children!” the Judge lifted a protesting 
hand. “One at a time.” 


”? 


“You tell, darling,” said Timothy, “my 
own little sweetheart, my precious honey- 
love—” He seemed to be enjoying the 
sound of his own voice; but who can blame 





In the story in the April issue Peggy-Mary meets her mother-in-law. 
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him? He had been engaged to Peggy- 


Mary nearly ten minutes. 

“Well,” began Peggy-Mary, “it was 
very dark in the office because the lights 
hadn’t come on yet—” 

“T know that part so well,” interrupted 
Dubbey. “Could you get on a bit faster?” 

“She’s getting on nicely,” reproved 
Timothy. 

“Well, then,” said Peggy-Mary, “Timmy 
got home from Europe that day, and came 
right up to the office to see me. As he 
says, he was a bit seedy from traveling, 
and he hadn’t shaved his European mus- 
tache yet, ‘cause he thought maybe I’d 
like it; but I don’t. When he came in he 
stood right by the door, and what light there 
was, was directly in my eyes. Of course 
he was hurt to think I didn’t know him and 
thought he was just a bricklayer, so he said 
he hadn’t come for tools and waited, think- 
ing every minute I’d look up and know him. 
But I didn’t. And he kept on waiting, 
and I kept on working, and then—you tell 
the rest, Timothy.” 

“She never had looked so sweet,” apol- 
ogized Timothy, “and I—just couldn’t 
help it. But the minute I’d done it I real- 
ized she didn’t know me, and I was mighty 
thankful. You see, Judge Van Slycke, 
I was—pretty much scared. I thought if 
she found out it was I she’d never speak to 
me again,’’—Peggy interrupted with a de- 
lighted titter—‘so I beat it out pretty fast, 
and took the next train for Seattle. I 
stayed there two weeks, until I thought 
she'd forgotten it. When I came home and 
found out she didn’t know, I can tell you 
T was relieved.” 

*That’s all,” said Peggy-Mary.” 

“All?” said the Judge. ‘“‘Why, you’re 
just getting started.” 

“Well, then,” continued Peggy-Mary, 
“today, in the orchard—” 

“She never had looked so sweet,” apol- 
ogized Timothy, “and I couldn’t help it!” 

“ Again and again and again and again?” 
inquired the Judge. 

Timothy looked precisely as foolish as a 
person does who wakes suddenly from a nap 
in a public place. He paused uncertainly. 

Peggy-Mary took up the narrative. 
“And then I told him!” 

“Vou told him?” surprisedly. 

“But of course! And do you know, it 
was quite a time before he confessed,” 
said Peggy-Mary. 





















































Adventures in 


Girlhood 


By Virginia Blair 


Illustrated by John Wolcott Adams 


Don’t pass this by, girl and young woman 
facing life. This department is for just 
you. Miss Blair will discuss here interests 
common to all the young women readers 
of the magazine; in personal letters she 
will tell you the things that one woman can 
say only to another, because the subject 
discussed is very near to the heart of the 
one. Let her help you with your problems. 


“a as a Great Adventure 


HEN I 

was asked, 

not long 

ag0; to 
write for the girls of this magazine, I won- 
dered: “How shall I introduce myself to 
them? Shall I preach or prattle? Or is there 
any other way in which I can draw them 
close to me, so that we may be friends 
at first sight?” 

I talked it over with the Most Beautiful 
Woman in the World. The Most Beautiful 
Woman in the World is my mother, and she 
said, out of her wonderful wisdom, “‘ Be one 
of them.” 

And because I am one of you at heart, 
although a little older in years, I am going 
to believe that out of my own experience, 
and out of my knowledge of the experience 
of others, I shall be able to talk to you 
frankly and freely of your problems, and of 
the joys which belong to happy girlhood. 

I have chosen, as the keynote of our com- 
radeship, the bit of Tennyson which heads 
this article. We are going to follow the 
Gleam together! To me there’s a thrill in 
the thought of all our little adventuring 
ships a-sailing, a-sailing, like those of the 
three pretty girls in the nursery rhyme. 

I am not sure what seas we shall sail, or 
what roads we shall travel, but I am per- 
fectly sure that some of you will meet 
Prince Charming, and that others will have 
dragons to fight; whatever comes, we 
are going to find, even the loneliest and 
saddest of us, that the world is so full of a 
number of things that we surely should all 
be as happy as kings. 


companions, 
your canvas, 


oO, young Mariner, down to the haven, call your 
launch your vessel, and 

and ere it vanishes, 
margin, after it, follow it, follow the Gleam! 


And since we are 
to be friends suppose 
I begin by telling you 
something of myself, 
and of how I came to look upon life as a 
great adventure. And as time goes on, I 
shall hope that you will write to me your 
own life stories, and come to me for sym- 
pathy and for such advice as you may 
think I am fitted to give. Thus, indeed, we 
shall become good comrades. 

My childhood was full of pleasant things. 
We were prosperous folk, and, looking back, 
I can see that my little-girl mind was much 
taken up with my high-heeled boots, and 
my wide hair-ribbons, and with the fine lace 
edges of my little petticoats. I had real 
beaver furs when the other little girls had 
squirrel, and I wore a velvet coat when the 
other girls wore cloth. I don’t think I was 
a little prig. Indeed, I believe I was as 
democratic as my dear father, who counted 
among his most cherished friends men who 
were in the humbler walks of life, as well 
as those high in the affairs of state and 
country. 

I am quite sure, too, that vanity had 
nothing to do with this attitude of mind. 
It was, rather, a sort of self-respect, which 
made me value my own belongings, and 
my own appearance, and my own attain- 
ments, and which contributed to my feel- 
ing of perfect content. 

The time came, however, when some un- 
fortunate investments which my father 
made brought into our home the necessity 
for the severest retrenchment. I had to 
wear shabby clothes. I had to learn to 


crowd 
over the 








do housework. I had to give up the social 
life which I felt was my due. At last I had 
to meet life as other girls had met it who 
were not the spoiled darlings of fortune. 

And I am going to confess right here, that 
I didn’t meet it well. 

I moaned and I pined. I hated to dust 
and wash dishes. I hated to wear made- 
over clothes. I hated to go in street-cars 
when others went in carriages. I wanted 
to keep my nails manicured and my hands 
white. I wanted to travel and to study. 
I wanted life at its easiest and best. And 
I felt that this was my due, and that the 
world owed it to me. 

I think that at that time I was a very 
uncomfortable person to live with. I had 
a Big Sister who adjusted herself more 
graciously to our changed fortunes. I felt 
a certain unconscious contempt for her, as 
one who had not sufficient depth of char- 
acter to suffer as I did. 

If any one tried, and my darling mother 
tried, to tell me that I was no more unfor- 
tunate than many other girls of my age, I 
stopped all argument by the indignant 
emphasis which I gave to my flaming protest. 

“Why, my life is too humdrum for words! 
Don’t tell me that other girls have less than 
I. If they have, they’ve a perfect right to be 
unhappy.” 

You see, I hadn’t learned that no one 
has a perfect right to be unhappy. I was 
to find that some of the bravest souls are 
those who sing when the way is hard, and 
who smile when facing tragedy. 

The Most Beautiful Woman in the 
World sang through all those dreary 
days of our poverty. But I was too 
young and too rebellious to 
know that her smiles, and 
her serenity, were the signs 
of a courage greater than 
that of him who goes down 
to battle. My awakening came in a 
funny way. There was nothing 
tragic about it, nothing of death 
or of disaster. It was just something 
that my Big Sister said to me one 
day when we were staying for a 
month in the country with our great- 
aunt Betsey. 
stupid holiday, from my girlish point | — 
of view. I missed the excitements of 
the seashore and mountain resorts 
where our summers had been spent in 
other days. At great-aunt Betsey’s 
we. went to church on Sundays, and 
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walked in the woods on week days, or read, 
curled up in a big butternut tree which 
stretched its branches over the road. 

Now and then some cousins came to take 
us for a drive. But as there were four of 
them, there was, as a rule, room only for 
one of us to squeeze in. With a perfectly 
unconscious piggishness I was usually the 
one, who, crowded in with the others, would 
drive off, leaving my self-sacrificing Big 
Sister to spend a lonely evening with my 
old great-aunt. 

Then one day the worm turned! As I 
started out of the door, to join the others 
in the carriage, my Big Sister said, “I 
think you are the most selfish person in the 
whole wide world!” 

I felt a positive sense of physical shock, 
as if some one had dropped a bit of ice 
down my back. But it brought me to my 
senses. That she, out of her gentle sweet- 
ness and mildness, should have been goaded 
to such a denunciation! I made her go for 
that ride, and I stayed at home, took stock 
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I had real beaver furs when the other little girls had squirrel, and I wore 
a velvet coat when the other girls wore cloth 
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of myself, and for the first time saw myself 
as others had seen me. 

I shall not try to tell you how hard I 
found it to look upon life from a different 
point of view, or of how slowly it came to 
me. But I shall tell you of the things which 
helped me. One doesn’t change, all in a 
minute, from dissatisfied girlhood to serene 
womanhood, and I wasn’t the kind of a girl 
to whom the resigned acceptance of a hard 
fate would appeal. I had to find some other 
reason for living in harmony with the world, 
and 'I found it in my love of adventure. 

In my childish days, when I had read for 
hours in front of the library fire, 
my fairy-books had told of charm- 
ing princes always questing in 
search of princesses who must be 
rescued from high towers or 
dark dungeons. Of my nurs- 
ery-tales there had been none 
more fascinating than that of 
Dick Whittington. - I. could 
shut my eyes and hear the 
bells beating and booming, 
and warning and welcoming. 
When, a year or two ago, I 
found the story of Whitting- 
ton enshrined in the heart of 
a volume of Alfred Noyes’ 
poems, it seemed to me that 
my little-girl dreams of poor 
Dick’s journey to London 
had been painted in words 
beyond any dreams. ~ 





Down by little Kimmeridge, and 
up by Hampshire forest roads, 
Round by Sussex violets, and apple- 
bloom of Kent, 

Singing songs of London, telling 
tales of London, 

All the way to London, with packs 
of wool they went. 


Then there was history, with its morc- 
than-romantic Richard of the Lion Heart; 
there was Raleigh, with his velvet cloak 
and his search for Spanish treasure; King 
Arthur, and his Round-Table ._Knights—I 
knew them first in a little blue-and-gold 
volume of Tennyson, and later, in another 
blue-and-gold volume of Malory. There 
were Robin Hood and his Merry Men. 
There were David Balfour and Alan Breck 
and John Silver, to say nothing of the Am- 
ber Witch, and the “young lord” who saved 
her from the stake. 

It came to me vaguely at first, but with 
increasing clearness that life taken as a 
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quest could never be monotonous or threat- 
ening. The knights of old counted as noth- 
ing the terrors by the way, for there was a 
goal to be reached always, and if today they 
met a flaming dragon, tomorrow, mayhap, 
they would receive their reward at the 
hands of some gracious lady. 

Yet, while I realized this dimly, I did not 
get what might be called a working-plan 
until I read, with a new vision, Miss Alcott’s 
“Little Women.” It was from Meg and Jo, 
and Beth and Amy that I learned the lesson 
of how to make life interesting. 

Here were four girls, dwelling in a shabby 

old house, shabbily clothed, 

- ---+ + compelled to economize, to 


, 1 ia =; 7 work, to sacrifice. Yet, they 


looked upon life as a good 
thing, a glad thing, a rollicking 
adventure. If now and then 
they rebelled or brooded, in 
the main they met their temp- 
tations and troubles with a 
;{ high spirit. And thus it hap- 
j pened that Meg went to Vanity 
aa | Fair and came back un- 
% spoiled and content to live 
simply and quietly in an 
atmosphere of love and 
good-fellowship. Jo met 
Apollyon and _ conquered 
with the weapons of self- 
control and common sense, 
and Amy suffered in the 
lk Valley of Humiliation, until 

-¥4., she reached certain heights 

of unselfishness. 

In all of Miss Alcott’s 
great book of girlhood there 
isn’t a note of despair or 


The time came when I had to meet defeat. Yet viewed by the 
life as other girls had met it—and 


I didn't meet it well 


merely material mind the 
lives of the |March girls 
were humdrum and deadly dull. It was 
what they made of their lives which 
counted. And that’s what I learned in the 
days which followed my awakening. —_ 

Betty Dear, who is young and quite dis- 
concertingly practical, contends that the 
problems of “Little Women” have nothing 
to do with the problems of today. 

“Life isn’t what it used to be. The de- 
mands on girls are more complex. They are 
not so much at home. They have to decide 
things for themselves. They can’t always 
be running back to mother, as the March 
girls did.” 

Well, the March girls may have been 
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ing that they were not. They 

wore nets on their hair, and 

funny little hats, and they | 
lived in those archaic 
days before the new a4 
dances and theinven- ~ 
tion of the aeroplane. — , 
But bravery of spirit °= 
and good temper, 
and a philosophy 
which has to do 
with sweetness and 
light are things 
which are always in 
fashion. And so are 
self-respect and in- 
dependence of spir- 
it, and the optim- 
ism which makes 
the most of every- 
day experiences. 

For my part I am tired of the materialism 
which says that man is a clod. I am tired 
of the people who think that money alone 
can bring happiness. I am tired of the peo- 
ple who think only of what they shall eat 
and what they shall drink and what they 
shall wear, with never a thought of the 
things of the spirit. 

For my comrade along the road I want 
one who says, glowingly, “‘There are night 
and day, brother, both sweet things; 
and there’s likewise the wind on the heath.” 
I don’t want to travel with those who com- 
plain, “If I could sleep and sup in a palace 
tonight I should be content.”’ The chances 
are that if these discontented 
folk could have their wishes 
gratified they would find the 
bed too hard or too 
soft, and the food too 
hot or too cold. 

I am glad that life 
has come to 
hold for me a 
picturesque 
quality so that _.~% 
simple pleasures 
take on an as- Se 
pect of vivify- 
inginterest,and jY/ 
daily happen- ‘°7%7 jit 
ings have never // 
the quality of 
dullness. When 
I go to a play, 
for example, it 


old-fashioned. Iam not say- | i! 


It was the homely ministra- 
tion of a loving heart, a heart 
that understood 
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becomes an event which has to 
do with pretty clothes and pleas- 
ant company and a lovely golden 
world of light and laughter. Going 
to church is likewise an event, 
with the dimness and the mur- 
mured responses, and the songs of 
the choir, and the sense that God 
is really in his holy temple. Even 
a walk in the morning or at sunset 
is a thing that is very worth while. 
I live in the city—a city of broad 
streets and of charming vistas, and 
‘> there are rain-swept mornings to 
‘remember, as well as twilights of 


Was _ amethyst, with the lights coming 
\s |. out like stars, and the crowds com- 


ing home. I often pity the people 
who see in these things only the mon- 

\ otony of the usual. My world would 

‘ be dull, indeed, if the play meant to 

me only a way to kill time, if church- 
going were simply a habit, and a walk 
merely a means to reduce flesh. 

As I have said, I once upon a time be- 
lieved that to demonstrate depth of char- 
acter one must not belittle life’s tragedies. 
Yet those who have really suffered know 
that their burdens have been lightened by 
their appreciation of homely happenings. 

I have never forgotten a day, about a 
year after my father’s death, when I met 
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=> nd We went to church on 
Sundays, and walked in the 
woods on week days, or read 








, As I started out to join the 
_:- others my Big Sister said, 
“I think you are the most 
selfish person in the whole 
wide world!“ 


the knowledge of financial disaster, and 
knew for the first time that I must find some 
work which would help to add to my income 
and make the Most Beautiful Woman in 
the World comfortable. 

I came home from my visit to my lawyer’s 
office tired to death, bruised, beaten. 

I threw myself into a big chair by the 
hearth and closed my eyes. Dinner was 
ready, but I wanted none. Then presently 
our old cook, Susan, stole into the room, her 
wrinkled brown face full of concern. She 
carried on a tray a small blue bowl of steam- 
ing soup. There never has been and never 
will be for me such soup as Susan’s. She is 
one of the old Baltimore cooks who know the 
secret of subtle seasonings, so that her culi- 
nary achievements are a delight to epicures. 
It was this soup, that, steaming hot, and 
flanked by little, old-fashioned oyster crack- 
ers, she offered me, and of which she coaxed 
me finally to partake. While I ateitsheputa 
big chunk of coal on our open fire. Then she 
took off my overshoes and put on my slippers, 
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The second article in this series, The Adventure with Prince Charming, will appear in April. 



















and presently such a sense of com- 
fort stole over me, the comfort of 
being cared for, the comfort of 
warm food and of warm fire—that 
I was able later to go up to my 


<<. '. mother’s room and tell how, after 
a (Ge> all, things were not so bad—for 


ey we had each other, and our,home! 

; Since then I have had many 
hard days, but not one which has 
not been illumined by some little 
flame of hope. Susan’s blue bowl of 
soup has become almost sym- 
bolic in its suggestion of com- 
mon daily comforts which 
count so much in the scale of 
contentment. 

I should never dare tell 
Betty Dear that a bowl of 
soup could mean so much. 
You see, she has never known 
real tragedy, and so she can’t 
understand, as I am sure some 
of you girls will understand, 
what Susan’s coming meant at that par- 
ticular moment. It was the homely min- 
istration of a loving heart, a heart that 
understood. Susan is still living, and 
she still loves me, and for me her dear black 
face speaks of the tears she has shed for 
me and of the smiles with which she has 
cheered me. I have no doubt of her saint- 
hood, in that heaven which is so real to 
her. And I can think of her as serving 
there as gladly as she has served here, and 
finding her greatest happiness in serving. 

I wonder if you are getting my point of 
view? That if we meet life with high cour- 
age we can never be conquered by adver- 
sity? That if we meet life hopefully we shall 
come to old age, not crabbed and stuffy and 
stupid, but serene and smiling? That if we 
meet life with the faith which admits no 
evil we shall receive at last our heritage of 
happiness? : 

And are you going to set the sails of your 
little ships toward the horizon, and go forth 
with me in quest of adventure? Tell me! 
And here’s a song for you to sing in your 
hearts, if not with your lips, as we go along: 
Oh, the stirring and rough and impetuous song— 
The song of the heart that dares, 


That keeps to its creed and gives no heed 
To the faces that fortune wears! 


That heart that laughs when the foe is met, 
And thrives and fires at taunt or threat, 
And finds no toiling or traveling long, 

For the sake of the good it bears. 















“My Child is Disobedient” 


Obedience, says Mrs. Scott, is not desirable as mere recognition of authority. It is the 
natural reward of parents who are wise and fair in their dealings with their children, for 
obedience is something to be earned, not demanded. On the other hand, it is almost 
solely the parents’ fault when the child disobeys. In this article Mrs. Scott again shows 
the fallacy. of. some of our old, accepted beliefs as to child-training—and again points 
out the importance of her repeated admonition: ‘‘ Know your child! Strive to under- 
stand it before you seek to correct it!” This is the fifth article in this popular series 
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" OW shall I teach my child to 
obey me?” “How shall I pun- 
ish my child?” These twin 
and seemingly inseparable ques- 

tions summarize the problems of scores of 

earnest parents who have written in re- 
sponse to my previous articles in Goop 

HOUSEKEEPING; and it is fair to infer that 

these are the questions that hundreds of 

thousands of other parents are asking them- 
selves in irritation, perplexity, and despair. 

“Obedience,” together with the proper 

method of enforcing it, which long usage has 

prescribed to be “punishment’’—these two 
constitute a universal problem which poign- 
antly revives itself with every new mother. 

““My child is disobedient!” Thus have 
begun hundreds of requests for help made 
to me by letter or in person. This dis- 
obedience seemingly takes as many differ- 
ent forms as there are different children. 

‘My little child is defiant to desperation,”’ 

writes one reader of 

Goop HovsEKEEPING; 

“how am I to teach her 

obedience?”” And an- 

other parent writes: 

“Please tell me how to 

control my little. son’s 

most objectionable trait, 
contrariness. He has tre- 
mendous energy, is highly 
excitable, keenly alert men- 
tally, has terrific will-power, 
and is persistent to the point 
of exhaustion. He can not be 
punished in the ordinary 
ways without terrible results, 
without making him uxgly.”’ 

“My little girl of three,” 

writes another mother, “who is 

normal in every way physically, 
is usually manageable at home, 













Boredom breeds 

fosters disobedience. 

not be taken to places which hold no 
actual interest or appeal for it 
































where she is very active, liking to sweep, 
dust, sew, and put her things in order. But 
she is most unmanageable outside the house. 
Spanking and putting her in a corner have 
no effect on her.”’ And still another mother 
writes of a boy of four, who is active, 
spirited, and keen, but who will never take 
her requests or commands seriously. Thus 
the cases run on. 

Before proceeding with these problems, 
let us try to make clear to ourselves just what 
that thing really is which we call by the 
vague and sweeping term “disobedience’’; 
let us try to search out what is behind and 
beneath the behavior which irritates and 
bewilders us, and renders us desperate. And 
while we are searching let us also search 
ourselves with utmost candor for our motive 
in desiring that our child be obedient. Is it 
primarily for our own relief?—or is it pri- 
marily for the child’s betterment? 

Let us try to realize, just here, that de- 
plored disobedience and its oppo- 
site, obedience, are of secondary 
importance, save in so far as 

they are symptoms. The thing 
which is of prime importance 

is the child’s condition, of 
which obedience or disobe- 
dience may be 
merely symptom- 
atic. Looking 

behind and beneath 
the compar atively 

superficial thing we call 
disobedience, we must 
try to find the funda- 
mental thing that is 
wrong in our children; 
or the fundamental thing 
that, perhaps, is wrong in 
ourselves. 

Disobedience, diagnosed 
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to its first cause, means primarily that the 
child’s will is disordered—that the will is 
too strongly developed in aspects that 
promise danger for the future, or that it 
has been under-developed, or that it has 
been perverted. And, as association and 
environment are usually important con- 
tributing factors in disease, disobedience 
means that something is probably wrong 
with the parents. 

For obedience, in the sense that obedience 
is something demanded by and given to 
unquestioning authority, I have little re- 
gard. But in discipline I do believe—and 
I am led to speak of discipline here for the 
reason that in previous articles I have 
emphasized the need of giving the child 
“freedom.” There is nothing contradictory 
between the two. The ideal freedom 
behind the best methods of child-training 
means freedom from unnecessary suppres- 
sion, from thoughtless, unreasonable, un- 
just, unsympathetic guidance; it means 
freedom from blind, arbitrary direction; 
it means freedom to grow, to develop nat- 
urally and normally, under constant, con- 
sistent, and thoughtful direction—a “free- 
dom” which implies the severest, strictest 
kind of discipline. Indeed, discipline is the 
very foundation of any wise and sane edu- 
cational method. But we must remember 
that discipline is a most powerful instrument, 
and like all powerful instruments it must 
be used with great care, with great wisdom. 
Before we undertake the momentous task 
of constructive discipline we must, with 
care and tenderness and sympathy, try to 
discover what are the traits to be over- 
come, and what are the good qualities to be 
developed. 

The little boy whom one mother de- 
scribes as having tremendous energy, being 
persistent to exhaustion, whose insufferable 
trait is contrariness, is distinctly of the 
class where “will” is the paramount prob- 
lem. This boy requires firm but sympa- 
thetic handling, he needs discipline (not 
punishment, remember), applied wisely to 
his body, his mind, and his soul. But in 
disciplining the child’s powers the greatest 
care must be taken not to break them, and 
not to lose the child’s respect and affection. 

The handling of such a child is indeed 
a problem, though far, far less serious a 
problem than that of the child whois anemic, 
colorless, who is easily led, and who obeys 
without question. From the very outset 
the parents must recognize that the former 


child is one of unusual promise. But they 
must also realize that a child who has 
physical strength, whose intellect is keen, 
whose emotions are powerful, will, so long 
as these forces are untrained, express him- 
self violently; especially will he react 
violently under opposition. But wild and 
distressing exhibitions must not frighten 
the mother into thinking that here is a 
nervous, high-strung, keyed-up tempera- 
ment, and therefore frighten her into 
quickly yielding in the fear that, as one 
mother expressed it, “the emotions are 
too powerful for the child’s frame.’”” What 
such exhibitions really mean is that the 
child plainly has no control over his forces, 
that they get the better of him. 

An experience I had with a five-year-old 
boy will be suggestive in a general way of 
how to handle a child of this type. This 
little boy asked a friend*and myself to 
play croquet with him. Before we started 
the game I gave the little boy the privi- 
lege of choosing whatever color mallet he 
wanted, and he chose the red. The game 
started, and matters went well for a couple 
of turns, when all of a sudden the small 
boy demanded my mallet. Thinking that 
the handle of his mallet was loose, I sug- 
gested that he take the one left in the box. 
“No!” He wanted my mallet, nothing 
else would do. I examined his, and found 
it in perfect condition; there was no reason 
for his having my mallet. I realized at 
once that here was simply an effort on the 
child’s part to assert his will, and so I calmly 
and graciously refused his demand. The 
little boy, however, was persistent; he 
begged and cried, but I was equally per- 
sistent in my refusal, and with my friend 
continued the game undisturbed, ignoring 
the boy except when his turn came, to 
which he no longer gave any attention. I 
also asked my friend not to notice the child, 
to betray by neither look nor action any 
signs of sympathy for him. The boy wept 
louder, shouting out his demand all the 
time; and when by this method he did not 
get my attention he lay down on the ground 
and kicked his legs in the air. Failing by 
these tactics to draw us to him, he came to 
me, and began to tug furiously at my skirt, 
getting hold of my mallet, and trying to 
wrench it from my hands. But as gently 
as I could I released my mallet from his 
grasp, and proceeded with my play. Then 
he got in front of my ball, and before the 
wicket; in which cases I removed him bodily, 












placing him gently out of the way, and went 
on with my play. Under such painfully 
trying conditions my friend and I resolutely 
finished the game, after which we very 
deliberately put our mallets and balls in 
the box and went away. 

This child had developed an exaggerated 
case of wilfulness. The whole point of my 
treatment was to prove to the little boy in 
a concrete way that his wilfulness did 
not apparently interfere with my | 
happiness, but that it did inter- RQ 
fere with his, that he was the ae 
sufferer. I realized that be- eos 
hind this trifling incident °* 
was a will that, unless dis- be 
ciplined at once, would 
mean the ruin of the 
man in him. 

The next day, when 
my friend and I were 
again on the croquet- 
ground, at an oppor- 
tune moment I asked 
the boy if he wished 
to play with us. He 
did. Each of us 
picked up the mal- 
let and ball of our 
choice and the 
game was playedin { 
complete peace and b's 
happiness. Though : 
no reference was \ Ce 
made to the sad ex- } 
perience of the day 
before, I knew per- 
fectly well that that When - child seeks un- 
child remembered Sem will. it should be 
his lesson. 

As I have said, 
we must look also into ourselves for the 
cause of disobedience in our children. There 
is nothing more common than wilfulness 
arising from the incredibly inconsistent 
and indulgent treatment of children, par- 
ticularly when company is present or is 
expected. Mothers bribe their children, 
make all sorts of thoughtless offers, if only 
the child “promises to be good” in the 
presence of guests. Through such conduct 
the child naturally learns that he can take 
advantage of the mother, and having such 
knowledge he acts upon it. 

The case of the little girl cited by me 
before, who is obedient at home, where she 
is kept happily occupied, but who is un- 
manageable when she goes on a visit or for 
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made to realize, firmly but kindly, that only 
itself will suffer as a result of its wilfulness 
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a walk with her mother—this may be an 
instance where the public wilfulness of the 
child is primarily the mother’s fault, though 
I do not say definitely that this mother is 
to blame. From the description of this 
little girl, who is happy at home when active, 
but who misbehaves so in public, she is 
obviously a child with a good mind, with 
an active imagination, and with abundant 
energy. Unless opportunities for the 
legitimate exercise of these insup- 
pressible qualities are provided, 
they will very naturally burst out 
in stubbornness, defiance, and little 
acts of outlawry. A child alone with 
adults, and away from its own play- 
things and working-materials, quickly be- 
comes bored unless the parent is a true 
companion to the child in mind and 
spirit. All too com- 
monly the parent, 
when away from 
home, is preoccu- 
pied with her own 
ideas, or is engaged 
in a conversation which 
is unintelligible to the 
little child, and the child’s 
questions and _ interests 
are overlooked. Then 
the child explodes, or 
makes a_ break for 
something 
that does 
promise 
to occupy 
its ener- 
gies. Mere 
roe, WRN atmer~ commands 
to a restless child, under such cir- 
cumstances, are worse than use- 
less; they are likely to provoke the child to 
more violent disobedience, which in turn be- 
gets a rising exasperation in the parent— 
and the scene grows worse and worse! 

The best way to handle such explosions 
of defiant will is to see that they never 
happen. To prevent them the child’s 
walk or visit should be made truly interest- 
ing, by conversation, by exercise, by games. 
Unless it is unavoidable a child should not 
be taken to places which in their nature are 
overstimulating, or which hold no actual 
interest or appeal for him. If, however, 
despite the utmost thoughtfulness on the 
parent’s part, the child is obstinate or de- 
fiant, and—for instance—will not go home 
when the time to do so arrives, or will not 
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turn in the right direction, it is, if possible, 
a great deal wiser to avoid a scene in public, 
or any sort of a battle of wills. That can be 
done by taking the child by the hand calmly 
and quietly, and interesting him in some 
new idea or new object or new occupation. 

Such diversions, however, should be 
resorted to only in emergencies. If prac- 
tised often they degenerate the child’s will- 
power. The child should be helped to 
meet such situations openly. For instance, 
if the child’s “disobedience” takes the 
common form of refusing to go home, then 
the next time, before you go out to a place 
to which the child is particularly attracted, 
say to him that he must understand that 
when you say it is time to go he is to obey, 
and that unless he agrees to this condition 
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he can not go at all. And, of course, if 
he fails to live up to this agreement you 
must firmly live up to your share of it, and 
make him sacrifice the next pleasant visit 
he expected to make to that place, and make 
him understand that he brought this loss 
upon himself. But in any such procedure 
as this, you must first be certain that your 
course is just, and from the beginning you 
must make sure that the child realizes this. 
We can hardly conceive of the extent to 
which disobedience is fostered, and the will- 
power perverted, by our misunderstanding 
of our child’s nature, or by our failure 
sympathetically to appreciate the values 
the child attaches to this act or that desire. 
Perhaps in our endeavor strictly to carry 
out an established rule, or to be what we 
consider eminently just, 


we leave out of account 
the imagination or emo- 
tions of the child. A little 
will, who was just learn- 


girl of six, of very strong 
ing to write, conceived the 
tremendous idea of writ- 
ing a letter to her father, 
who was coming home 
late that evening—which 
letter she was going to 





| place beneath his pillow, 
| to be discovered and read 
by him when he went to 
bed. The mother, not 

appreciating what this 
meant to the child, put 
the child off until it suited 
her convenience. Her con- 
venience did not arrive 
until half-past six; the 
child’s established hour 
for being in bed was 
seven. The little girl dic- 
tated to her mother what 
she wanted to say, and 
the mother mechanically 
set down the child’s mes- 
sage. But this was not 
enough for the child; she 
was thrilled with the idea 
of making the letter the 
biggest possible surprise, 
she wanted it to be in her 
own hand. So with slow, 
painstaking fingers she be- 
gan to copy theletter. Her 
hand grew tired, she grew 
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This little girl, intent upon writing a letter to her father, was thoughtlessly delayed by her : 
mother, who failed to realize the importance which the letter had assumed in the child's eyes sleepy, but with unfalter- 
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ing will she kept on—for be- 
fore her was the dream of the 
pleased surprise of her father 
as he lifted his pillow. Seven 
o’clock drew near; her mother 
commanded her to stop; she 
begged for time, and was given 
until the stroke of the hour. 
Seven struck with the letter 
still unfinished. The mother 
ordered the child to bed, the 
child pleaded for time to com- 
plete her letter. This the 
mother flatly refused, and in 
turn the child flatly refused to 
obey. Then came the explo- 
sion, the clash. The mother 
forcibly picked the child up 
and carried her off, the girl 
resisting and fighting her 
mother in a tearful passion of 
wildest violence. By superior 
strength the child was put to 
bed. Obedience had been en- 
forced, but the little girl lay 
sobbing in the dark, wild with 
grief over the tragedy of her 
broken dream, and her will 
furiously vibrant with resentment against 
her mother—her spirit newly sown with the 
seed of disobedience! : 

This violent encounter, this disobedience, 
and the future disobedience which was here 
engendered, could all have been avoided 
if the mother had only understood her 
child’s nature, and had given the proper 
consideration to her child’s will. She 
should have realized the great thing the 
letter meant to the girl, and should have 
let her start it in time to finish it, and 
thus have sent the child to bed happy, and 
with that healthy growth of the will which 
comes from completing an important self- 
appointed task. 

Right here let us remember that good rules 
are excellent when we master them, but are 
dangerous when they master us. 

We must always bear in mind that our 
requests to our children must be reasonable 
ones. If we would have our children 
obey us we must deserve their obedience. 
Disobedience is very often brought on, 
and the will disordered, through our lack 
of being simple and _ straightforward in 
our dealings with our children. We must 
state our rules and requests so clearly and 
with such sincerity that there will be no 
doubt in the child’s mind as to our attitude 
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When the little girl refused to stop her letter-writing the mother forcibly put her 
to bed—and left behind her a sobbing. wildly rebellious child in whom the spirit of 
disobedience had been fostered through lack of parental sympathy and understanding 


and meaning, and so that he will be 
able to tell when we are serious, and 
when we are merely playing. The little boy 
whose mother writes that he defiantly says, 
“No” to all her demands—this mother, 
by the way, admits in her letter that she 
“fooled”? with her child too much—is a 
victim of just such a bewildering relation. 

“Why, Felix, what do you mean by pull- 
ing out all the beautiful flowers by their 
roots?” I heard a mother reprimand her 
little boy, who came to her with an armful 
of cosmos still in the bud. “I worked 
so hard on those flowers!” 

“But, mother,” the little boy explained, 
“T didn’t pull a//. There are a few left.” 

The reply of this four-year-old boy, plus 
the picturesque figure he made in his over- 
alls with that bunch of greens in his hands, 
made the mother forget almost instantly 
the seriousness of the deed. “Oh, you are 
such a funny farmer!” she exclaimed with 
a laugh. ‘Now, run away and don’t be 
a naughty boy again!” 

The boy went back to the cosmos-bed, 
and literally pulled up every one of the 
flowers and returned with these to his 
mother. There followed a terrific scene, 
although for this second inroad upon the 
flowers the boy was hardly to be blamed. 
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Disobedience often arises from a lack 
of a feeling of responsibility by the child 
toward other people. I know a little girl of 
nine who is very much like the boy whose 
mother writes that he pays no attention to 
any request made of him. This little girl had 
a fall in infancy, and suffered from it during 
the first four years of her existence. During 
that period, in order to save her strength 
and build-her up physically, everything 
was done for her; nothing was expected 
of her, and even when she grew stronger 
and had a keen desire to do things for 
herself, the mother or attendant was in- 
stantly on the spot with, “Don’t, Elizabeth; 
this is too much for you—let me do it.” 
Nobody was allowed to cross her in any 
way for fear of annoying her. The result 
of this treatment was that this little child 
gained robust physical strength, but had 
no real sense of social obligations or any 
feeling of responsibility.‘ From the time 
she was four until she was nine, though in 
splendid health, she was a little despot for 
whom tasks and household. law and the 
convenience of other persons did not exist. 

The mother, who came to me for assist- 
ance, was in despair about Elizabeth, whom 
she called inattentive, wayward, wilful, 
and disobedient. The little girl, it devel- 
oped, was naturally not at all ungenerous 
or unkind; she was just what the indulgent 
handling of her early years had made her. 
What she needed was to learn her social 
responsibilities, through life and by actual 
practise. A program was planned for 
her routine life in which her comforts and 
pleasures .depended on herself, in which 
there were assigned her definite tasks, the 
failure to perform which resulted automat- 
ically in some loss or unpleasantness to 
herself. The program was not planned with 
any notion of punishing the child, but with 
the idea that strict but just discipline would 
help cultivate and establish in her habits 
of concentration, attention, and consider- 
ation for others, in all of which she was en- 
tirely lacking. The task of reshaping 
a malformed will is by no means an easy 
one, and the experiment with Elizabeth is 
still in progress; but the results of this 
new method of handling the child are suf- 
ficiently promising to encourage the mother 
to continue with this plan, and to believe 
that Elizabeth is being made into a well- 
balanced girl. 

Inevitably in our consciousness habit 
has linked with the word “obedience” the 
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word “punishment.” One hopeful thing 
that has been revealed by the correspond- 
ence on this subject is that parents are 
recognizing that corporal punishment, 
whether expressed in the form of physical 
pain actually inflicted, or as an autocratic 
command which must be obeyed because 
of the menacing superior force behind it, is 
failing in its avowed purpose. They are 
recognizing that “ unquestioning obedience,” 
with behind it the penalty of bodily pain, 
in almost all cases accomplishes, at the 
best, only a temporary result; and that 
the ultimate and permanent effect is to 
beget deceit, and engender servility and 
hatred and viciousness of spirit; that the 
ultimate effect is to break or pervert, and 
not to build character. One mother, who 
has a tragic story, writes in her anguish that, 
“my husband and not my son should have 
gone to prison.” She describes her now- 
adult son to have been a child who was 
mentally alert, spirited, surcharged with 
physical energy—all excellent qualities. 
“But his father was always at him,” writes 
the mother. The boy’s slightest offense— 
his noisy playing, his unexpected laugh, 
his lateness to a meal, his refusal of a re- 
quest—was always met by the father with 
punishment and severest rebuke. The re- 
sult was that the spirited boy, provoked to 
rebellion, allied himself with a gang of boys 
of the wildest type—and today is paying 
the penalty of his father-engendered reck- 


‘ lessness by a long sentence behind the bars. 


“But do you believe in physical punish- 
ment in any case?” people ask me. “If 
not, what do you suggest as a substitute?” 

One fundamental objection that I have 
to physical punishment is that it does not 
really “punish’’—for the true object of 
punishment is not to inflict revenge, but 
to awaken the child to a sense of his fault, 
and to arouse in him the desire and de- 
termination to do better. Corporal pun- 
ishment rarely does this. One sometimes 
hears adults speak of childhood whippings 
which did them good. Perhaps such people 
are right, to some extent; but it is likely 
that they would have been more improved 
if some other method of discipline had 
been used. 

As a substitute for corporal punishment, 
which begets only physical pain, and with 
it, usually, a corroding desire for revenge, 
I would suggest punishment which is aimed 
at the child’s mind, imagination, emotions, 
desires. Punishment, to be effective and 














constructive, and to help develop the 
child’s will, must be something which the 
child recognizes could have been avoided 
by the exercise of his will. 

Of course any such punishment will have 
to be varied according to the nature of 
the child; and that is one reason why the 
parent must carefully study the child be- 
fore undertaking any action. Perhaps one 
instance will make clear what I mean by pun- 
ishment of thiskind. A little girl of six, whose 
unbridled wilfulness I was trying to correct, 
had a supreme desire for a ring. An inexpen- 
sive ring was 
given to her, 
with what 
she knew was 
very great a 
love; and: 
it was given 
to her not 
as a bribe or 
a reward, but > 
was expressly ‘ 
given her \ 
as a reminder a 
that she 
should con- 
trol her will. 
Further, it 
was given 
with her un- 
derstanding 
and consent 
that if she 
failed to con- 
trol herself 
the ring 
would be for- 
feited. On 
the first of- 
fense she was 
to give up 
the ring for 
three days; on the second offense, for a 
week; and on the third she was.-to lose it 
altogether. The girl realized that the 
mother’s effort was not to get her to forfeit 
the ring, but to help her to keep it; and 
she realized that if she lost the ring, only 
herself would be to blame. She responded 
at once to this responsibility which had been 
put upon her. She did her best to control 
herself; but it was hard, and after a period 
of happy calm she gave way to one of her 
fits. Her grief was tragic when she had 
to take her ring from her finger and give 
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While it may be necessary at times to indulge a child, the greatest care should be 
taken that as soon as conditions warrant the child is brought to realize its own duties 
and obligations, and to recognize the rights of others 


The next article by Mrs. Scott will appear in the May issue. 
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it over; but she understood the conditions 
and unhesitatingly complied, without the 
least trace of black feeling against her 
mother, and blaming herself alone for the 
punishment which she suffered. She won 
the ring back by a period of self-control, 
then had another wilful fit, lost it again, 
and after a hard struggle regained it 
once more. She still possesses the ring 
—and possesses it, as she clearly rec- 
ognizes, because she has managed to keep 
herself under control. This experience 
at seif-punishment and self-control has 
been a pro- 
found lesson 
to her, and 
has been a 
very definite 
source of de- 
velopment. 

We want 
no parental 
autocrats in 
the home, 
and we want 
no childish 
subjects. For 
best results 
we want the 
nearest possi- 
ble approach 
to pure de- 
mocracy. 
The ulti- 
mate purpose 
of obedience, 
of thought- 
ful disci- 
pline, of just 
euuti acne and kindly 

ws ; punishment 
(inflicted by 
the child it- 
self when- 
ever possible) is the establishment of such 
respect and understanding and harmony 
between the child and its parents that fric- 
tion and irritation will be removed, that 
“obedience,” in its old rigid sense, will be- 
come undesirable and obsolete, and that 
“punishment” inflicted by one in author- 
ity will cease to be. The child’s will-power 
will then have a free and rounded develop- 
ment, with the result that it will be a 
splendid driving-energy for happiness and 
achievement which will be always under a 
perfect self-control. 
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~~ THE KEWPIES and 
- an 
Verses and Pictures 
HEN we are little tender, 
ruddy things 


Our folks insist that we 
must study things, 














So we won't grow up ignoramuses, 
And miss our chance of being 


famouses ! 
(But goodness! ) 
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So many lessons to be gotten, tots, 
Made Sammy yearn to join the 
Hottentots! 
Nobody bothers them with jography, 
Or makes them practise their chirography, 
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Or gives them lessons in orthography! 


They somersault upon the sands all day, 

And never wash their face and hands, all day; 
Go barefoot from their head to heels, it's said, 
And eat most anything for meals, 

































SAD UTILE 
by Rose ONeill 


And when it storms, and rain falls drop- 
pingly, 
They never put their mackintoshes on, 
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But squeak and jump about, all soppingly, 
Just glad they haven't got galoshes on. 
And ‘stead o catching cold, and 
crouping it, 
They're out next day, heels up, 
and whooping it! 


These thoughts affected Sam de- 
spairingly, 
And made him eye his lessons 
glaringly. 
He growled he wasn't fit for fig- 
gerin — 
His brain felt queer and 
things were jiggerin — / 
Said to his sister, “Aw, 
stop sniggerin’ r 


Now, Kewps are bland, 
and Kewps are bub- 
blesome— 

They're on the spot 
when things are 


troublesome 4 


Sammy yearned to yo" 
th | ae: = 
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They're soft of heart 
and sympathetical, 
But none of them is alpha- 
betical, 
Or versed in knowledge arithmet- 


ical ! 


So, how to help poor Sammy puzzled 
them, 
Quite flabbergasted and befuzzled 
them. 
“Such doubt,” said Wag, “is repre- 
hensible, 
Such hesitation, indefensible, 


If we're not wise, at least we're sensible! 


At knowledge let us take a fling or two, 
And show this Samuel a thing or two! 
So long as we can chirp and twitter it, 


Who cares a rap if we're illiterate?” 


° 
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“That's so!" the Kewps assented happily, 
“We'll just behave don't-care-a-snappily ; 

No odds of any one we'll ask, or aid— / . 
But haughtily, as *highbrows,’ masquerade!" 


So off they went to Sam's house rushingly, 
And tried to tutor him, unblushingly. 



























Now, though in intellect quite murky, dears, 
Wag. looking rather proud and perky, dears, 
Found maps of China and of Turkey, dears. 


And Cook's arithmetic was wonderful, 

But sad to say, a little blunderful! 
“Examples easy are as pie,” said he, 

“Tl do ‘em, Sammy, don't you cry, said he. 
Then of nine nines he made a whopping sum, 
But, by that time, Sam's eyes were pop- 

ping some! 
He said, “At adding I can beat you, 


sir. 


Said Cook, “The sum's large, not to 


cheat you, sir!" 


It's pleasant, dears, to show how much 
you know 
Of reading, ‘rithmetic, and such, you 
know— 
So Sam did lessons now untiringly, 


While all the Kewps stood round 
admiringly! 


he stud 


reall became, 
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Hastily Lavelo thrust the low-burned candle behind her, and held forth the long unlighted one. Harry cast a 





swift glance, but it was the light of the low-burned candle that he saw 


The Low-Burned Candle 


By George T. Buffum 


Illustrated by John Newton Howitt 


NDREAS BOK and Dutoit Van Nie- 

berk, descendants of the Dutch pa- 

triots who, for liberty’s sake, left 

Cape Colony in the Great Trek of 

1835, owned adjoining farms in the Orange 

Free State where the wild, arid veldt, stretch- 

ing almost unbroken in its silent vastness to 

the borders of the Kongo, furnished with its 

scanty bunch-grass and stunted karoo- 

bush, grazing for their sheep and cattle, and 

sustenance for their ostriches. Their homes 

were six miles or more apart, mere patches 

of civilization on thé savage bosom of the 

silent land, with nothing intervening but 

the kraals of their black servants—Basutos 
mainly. 

Born the same year, taught their ele- 
mentary schooling by the same wandering 
teacher, partaking of their first nachtmaal 
on the same solemn Sunday, they had been 
friends from youth. Both loved the quiet 
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and isolation of their native land, with its 
far-flung reaches of virgin soil; they were 
men who lived and thought close to nature. 
Both were deeply religious, the patches on 
their knees bearing eloquent, if mute, testi- 
mony to long and frequent prayers. To 
both life was a serious business, to be 
wrought out well in silence and communion 
with the Word. They loved deeply and 
quietly, but hated wrong and injustice with 
a hardness that bit deep like iron. In the 
course of time they married as they did 
other things, thoughtfully, cleanly, but still 
silently, without demonstration; and life 
flowed on. 

Andreas Bok’s brief and happy married 
life came to a swift end when he laid the 
gentle and devout Tante Marie on the 
kopje side above the house soon after the 
birth of her little daughter. Beneath the 
whispering mimosa trees the modest mound 
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was placed, and many a night Andreas Bok 
spent beside it on his knees. Dutoit Van 
Nieberk said that his friend had buried 
something of himself in that mound, a some- 
thing that was the gentler part of him. 
There were those who prophesied, with side- 
looks and sly glances, that, after the manner 
of the home-loving Boer, Andreas would 
sacrifice his memories to the need of his 
daughter for a woman’s care; but they did 
not know the nature of the man, nor how 
he clung to the short two years of his mar- 
ried life. Andreas Bok made no “upsit- 
ting” appointments, despite the solicitous 
concern of the church sisters that the little 
Marie should have adequate instruction in 
household duties. He clutched the tatters 
of his short happiness to him and held 
aloof, a silent man. 

Yet the Bok home was a hospitable one 
for those within reach of it. The little 
Marie had no girl friends. Two boys there 
were, however, Piet Van Nieberk, the son 
of her father’s friend, and Harry Kent, 
whose mother, an English widow, had come 
to bury a great grief in the heart of the 
wild land. The three played their childish 
games together, shared their hopes and 
fears, and grew up with never a thought of 
the future. Then came the time when 
Andreas Bok, realizing that his child needed 
a wider horizon than even the limitless 
veldt could give, sent her off to school in 
Holland. There were tears when she 
parted from her father, for to the little girl 
Holland was farther off than heaven. 

Marie’s school-days glided smoothly by, 
so far away from her native Africa. In her 
father’s patiently written letters was no 
word of the war-clouds gathering heavily 
north and south, no hint of the ancient 
racial bitternesses that had come down as 
heritages from the days of Drake and Van 
Tromp, and that were then bursting forth 
again in the hearts of Africander and Uit- 
lander. Four happy years fled swiftly over 
Marie’s sunny head. She thought much of 
the old home-friends. She recalled Piet as 
a silent, sturdy, loyal, homespun youth, 
whose thoughts rose but slightly above the 
veldt his feet trod. She saw the other, the 
curly-haired, laughing English lad, who had 
teased her, and kissed her small bruised 
fingers to make them well. Her father had 
written that Harry’s mother had gone to 
face the Great Judge, and that her son was 
working the farm himself. She pitied his 
loneliness, and wondered what he must be 
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like after all these years. Did his hair still 
curl, and were his eyes as blue? The picture 
of Piet was wholly blotted out. 

“Nagool!” cried Harry Kent to his black 
stableboy the first evening after Marie 
was expected home. ‘“Inspan, quickly. 
I shall drive.” 

“Ves, baas,”’ answered the servant. And 
soon Harry was speeding across the silent 
land, bathed in white moonlight, toward the 
Bok farm. The trail was as familiar as the 
palm of his hand. Set amid the grove of 
eucalyptus trees, the quaint farmhouse, 
with its queer Dutch angles, soon came into 
view. There were lights in it, and smoke 
arose straight from the square chimney. 
Outside the fence Harry pulled up his team. 
He did not know yet whether the Boks had 
returned. He descended and, in the shadow 
of a great blue-gum, leaned over the fence. 
The house was quiet—too quiet for Marie 
to have come. Marie— 

A figure of a girl passed from the arbor, 
dressed simply in white, and swinging a 
kappje in her hand. She passed into the 
shadow of a tree, then came straight toward 
him. 

“Marie Bok! Marie Bok! Do you know 
me?” he breathed suddenly, chokingly, as 
he leaned far across the fence. 

The young girl turned swiftly, startled, 
and found herself looking into the youth’s 
eager eyes. Slowly the warm color surged 
into her face as she extended both her hands, 
exclaiming, ‘Harry Kent! You’ve grown 
to be a man!” 

“ And you,” he answered, his warm glance 
bringing a fresh rush of blood to her cheeks, 
“‘you’ve grown to be a—” 

“A woman, Harry. Only a woman,” she 
said, withdrawing her hands. “But you 
must come within.” 

He led his horses into the yard and turned 
them over to Shanna, the black boy, who, 
at the command of Andreas, saw to the out- 
spanning. Andreas greeted Harry in the 
quiet, patriarchal manner of his people, and 
solemnly and silently shook his hand. In 
the light of the comfortable sitting-room 
Marie looked angel-fair to the lonely lad, 
and minutes passed before he could find 
words to carry on the simple conversation 
demanded by Boer custom. He had but 
begun to realize how beautiful the young 
girl had grown when Piet Van Nieberk ar- 
rived. He had always liked Piet, but now 
he discovered a jealousy of which he was 
instantly ashamed. Andreas smoked in 





silence for the most part, and 
watched both young men. It 
seemed that but half had been 
said when it was time to go. 

From this time on, both 
Piet and Harry made 
regular visits, though 
they soon learned to 
arrange different hours. 
Marie now had ample 
opportunity to study 
the character of her :; 
suitors. Harry was 
quick, impulsive, gen- 
erous. Piet wasstolid, 
undemonstrative, 
quiet, and vindictive. 
He had only ridicule 
for Harry as a practi- - 
cal farmer, and no opin- 
ion for his rival’s other 
qualities. 

“He knows not enough to 
keep his dogs from the ostrich 
pastures,” he would say. “He 
makes his horses stop by a ‘whoa’ 
instead of the whistle, as is right, and he 
must have black men to guide him from here 
to there. With antelope on every slope, he 
can not make the biltong! A farmer? Bah!” 

Marie tried to show him that a man 
might be successful even though he did not 
pluck an ostrich well, or was no adept at 
sharpening clippers for the shearers, but 
Piet merely laughed, and reminded her 
naively that a circuit preacher would hold 
services in the local church, eighteen miles 
away, the following Sunday. 

She knew instantly that he had no 
thought of the nachtmaal, administered to 
the scattered population but a few times a 
year. His thoughts had turned to a church 
announcement of approaching nuptials. 
The thought of marriage with Piet struck her 
with a sudden chill, and for the first time 
she knew where her heart lay. It was not 
with her people. 

“May I speak with you apart?” asked 
Harry suddenly of Andreas one evening, 
when he had stayed to dinner. This request 
would not have been significant had not 
Marie heard him say he would not come 
again until the following Wednesday. Her 
heart leaped in her bosom as they walked 
outside. Piet, coming for his visit, passed 
them with a scowl, and clumped within 
the house. 

That night, after the family devotions 
were over, Andreas drew his daughter to 
him, and held her against his breast. As she 
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He leaned far across the fence 


looked into the deep-set eyes she found 
them filled with unshed tears. Instinctively 
she kissed him, for she realized what this 
great, quiet, honest man had been to the 
helpless infant with whom he had _ been 
left alone. 

“My daughter, Harry Kent spoke to me 
this evening,” he said, looking down at her. 

“Yes, my father,” she answered, pressing 
her face against his coat. 

“He is a welcome guest at the home of 
both Boerand Briton,” Andreaswenton. “I 
may regret he can not repeat the catechism, 
and that he has no freedom in prayer, but 
must needs consult a book; still, he is a 
man.” He paused and stroked back her 
hair. ‘My little girl will remember he is 
Uitlander, and that in the Vaal there comes 
a conflict that must divide all into two 
camps. He comes on Wednesday night, 
and you will show him, according to the cus- 
tom of our people, the candle, low or long— 
and lighted. May it be of the right length 
for your happiness, my child.” 

“T will show—him,”’ Marie murmured. 

“Another has chosen the same night,” 
the Boer went on. ‘This other would also 
meet you by the hearthstone. Piet has 
good Boer blood in his veins. He prays 
aloud as a man should pray. He knows and 
loves the veldt. See to it, my daughter, that 
he, too, sees the right candle, be it long or 
low. Good night.” 

It was long that night ere Marie slept. 
She looked out upon the quiet land, silent 











“Marie Bok! Marie Bok! Do you know me?” 
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more loudly of 
crops and the 
weather, but im- 
agined he was 
concealing his 
disappointment. 
He avoided meet- 
ing Marie’s eyes, 
and soon was hurrying 
through his farewell. He 
must get away before his 
rival came. 
Andreas turned his head, 
as the young Boer plunged 
from the house and 
called to Shanna 
‘for the inspanning, 
himself helping to 
put the horses to. 
As Piet waved his 
hand and drove off An- 
dreas sighed, for Piet was 
his old friend’s son. The 
dust clouds rose swiftly be- 
hind him as he went, and 
settled softly, like wreaths 
upon his hopes. 













The young girl turned. 
Slowly the warm color 

surged into her face. “Harry 
Kent! You ve grown to bea man!” 
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under the brilliant stars set in the vast dome 
of a velvet heaven. Piet was much es- 
teemed, but—she half wished that Harry 
was of the Boers. 

Marie could not bring herself personally 
to perform the candle rite, so she arranged 
with her little black maid, Lavelo, to sit 
outside in the yard whence she could see in 
both directions. Should Piet come first, 
she was to hurry within the house while the 
horses were being outspanned and light the 
short candle, with which she would greet 
him at the door. Should Harry arrive first, 
he would be met with the long candle. 
Both candles, with matches, were on a shelf 
close by. Marie would await her friends 
in the sitting-room. 

Andreas smoked upon a bench beneath 
a rambling grape-vine on the Wednesday. 
From this point he could see the mound 
upon the side of the kopje. Lavelo sat at 
her station beneath one of the eucalyptus 
trees. Piet came first. He drove up with a 
flourish, and turned his animals over, to 
Shanna. Lavelo hurried within and lighted 
the low-burned candle. Piet knocked at 
the door loudly and, as the maid threw it 
open, he glanced swiftly at the light. With 
a start that he instantly turned to studied 
indifference, he entered the sitting-room. 
He was more boisterous than usual, talked 





Little Lavelo had gone 
out again to wait. She 
sat there in the still night and stared 
along the road by which the other would 
come. There was the movement of cattle 
from the buildings at the back, and on 
the soft wind was borne the occasional 
thudding of ostrich feet as the birds fled 
from some alarm. Gradually little Lavelo’s 
head sank upon her breast and she slept. 
Then suddenly she awakened to the sound 
of Harry’s voice calling for Shanna, and, 
confused, she fled within the house and shut 
the door behind her. 

Lavelo had left the short candle burning 
on the shelf, and now she snatched it up 
and from it tried to light the long one that 
stood beside it. Her hand shook with nerv- 
ousness, and before the slow wick caught, 
Harry was knocking at the door. She must 
not delay, so she hurried down the hall, 
trying to light the long candle as she went, 
but the long wick refused to catch. It 
flared up once, but went out again just as 
she threw wide the door, with both candles 
clutched in her right hand. Hastily she 
thrust the low-burned candle behind her, 
and held forth the long, unlighted one. 

Harry cast a swift glance, but it was the 
light of the low-burned candle only that he 
saw. He knew of Piet’s intended visit on 
that night. Then he saw the long, unlighted 
candle, and his heart sank. For an instant 
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he would have run away, but only for an 
instant; throwing up his head, he walked 
into the sitting-room where Marie, with 
beating heart, was awaiting with radiant 
face the first kiss from her chosen lover. 
As he took her fingers she lifted: her face 
expectantly, but he dropped her hand and 
turned away to take a chair. He talked, as 
Piet had, of crops and the weather. 

Marie was dumb with amazement. What 
had occurred? With breathless anxiety she 
awaited some explanation, but Harry’s calm 
voice went on to speak of sheep and cattle 
and of the mines to the north. Soon he 
mentioned the possibility of his departure 
for England. Marie had the deep pride of 
her race, and now she shrank back amid the 
flowers she had prepared, in confusion. that 
this man should have dared to take advan- 
tage of the customs of her people, and so 
put shame upon her and her father. She 
uttered some pitiful commonplace, and then 
silence fell. Both were groping for some- 
thing they could not understand. <A hor- 
rible thing had chanced, and each thought 
the other changed. Why prolong the agony 
with words? Harry rose to go. Knowing 
that the display of emotion was repugnant 
to the Boer, he controlled himself stoically, 
while his heart pounded savagely in his 
breast. Taking her cold fingers he said, 
“T am not of your people, but will you give 
me the lily you wear?” 

Slowly, clumsily, she unfastened it, and 
with-trembling fingers he thrust it in the 
bosom of his shirt, then clutched both her 
hands in his. 

“May the sunshine ever linger at your 
hearth, Marie Bok,” he said hoarsely. 

An instant later he was shouting for his 
horses, and Shanna was wondering what 
had gone amiss that there was to be no 
“upsitting,” for the kitchen knew what 
was afoot. 

Marie thrust both hands before her in 
despair as the door closed behind Harry 
Kent. An instant later terror came upon 
her. He was leaving. She hurried down 
the passage, and groped blindly through 
her tears for the latch. What meant mod- 
esty-customs, if she must die? She would 
call him back, for there must be some mis- 
take, some horrible mistake; but even then 
she heard the hoof-beats growing less, and 
in the dark the latch eluded her. Suddenly, 
with a great cry, she fell upon the floor. 
Silence followed. Then slowly she arose, 
and, as though frozen in grief, sought her 
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room. She did not see the long candle lying 
with blackened wick upon the shelf. 

Harry drove from the Boks’ as if the 
demon of the south wind were behind him. 
Arrived at his farm, he awoke his foreman, 
Johann Schelling, and to that surprised and 
stolid individual made known his swiftly 
formed plans. He was going away, for 
weeks—months, perhaps. He could give 
no address, but letters should be sent to the 
Standard Bank at Cape Town. By sun-up, 
both men were in a cape-cart, bound for 
Bloemfontein. The blacks lined the rugged 
driveway with bowed heads. For them 
there were no tomorrows, nor any future. 
Good-bys were for all time. Their baas was 
departing, and they had lost a god. 

Marie’s sleep was short and troubled, and 
in the morning she greeted her father with a 
poor smile. The silent man knew some- 
thing had gone wrong when he had seen 
Harry drive off in such mad haste.. Now 
he drew his daughter to him, and kissed her 
gently on the forehead. 

“Does my daughter know of no one, 
then, who will be nearer than her father?” 
he asked tenderly. 

“You are my—only—lover, my father,” 
she replied, and burst into a storm of tears. 
Surprised, he drew from her the pitiful 
story. Harry had seen the long candle, but 
must have changed his mind. “Better so 
to know he feels thus—now than later,” she 
cried. ““I—Iam fortunate to beso—spared.” 

But the wrath of Andreas Bok blazed 
forth. All thé righteous indignation of his 
Dutch forbears flashed into being now. 
This cursed whelp of an Englishman had 
put shame upon his house. He should be 
shown what it was to touch the honor of 
honest men. By Nicholas, but he should 
pay! Twas such things that had brought 
the war-clouds. He thrust Marie from him, 
and turned to the wall where hung the 
heavy sjambok of plaited hide. Marie cried 
out in alarm, and clutched his hand as he 
tore it down. 

“My father! He has the right to choose!” 
she screamed. 

“Be silent!” he answered pushing her 
back. “This roinek shall pay. Perhaps the 
war will teach others of the kind who do 
the like!” 

Outside, he flung himself upon the horse 
that Shanna, trembling, brought, and grasp- 
ing the heavy whip, galloped off toward the 
Kent farm. Marie.watched him with a sick 
horror, then threw herself on her knees and 
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against his breast. 


prayed that the- good God would save the 
man she loved. 

Four hours, five, passed, and still her 
father did not come. Surely some terrible 
thing had occurred. Men, she had been 
told, sornetimes killed in the heat of great 
passions. In sudden panic at this thought, 
she rushed to the window, and her heart 
gave a leap of thankfulness and fear, for her 
father was returning, head bent, and 
slowly. Dismounting, he flung the reins to 
Shanna, and strode into the sitting-room. 
Flinging the sjambok into a corner, he 
caught his daughter to him and gazed long 
into her face. 

She watched him, fascinated, then forced 
herself to ask, “You did not?” 

“He had gone. To Bloemfontein, they 


said. Perhaps further, and for long. It is 








“Harry Kent spoke to me this evening,” he said 


ended, my daughter, for the time. Should 
there come a day—” 

He turned and went about his work, nor 
did he ever mention the matter again, 
though always there was a smoldering fire in 
the stern old eyes. 

And then came war. 

For months scheming statecraft tried 
desperately to avert the clash. Impossible 
offers were made and impossible conditions 
asked. Then, in a flash, Boer and Briton 
were plunged into the conflict. The swift- 
ness of it amazed the Transvaal, astounded 
Britain. In October, 1899, the word came. 
On the sea were England’s troops; on their 
farms, the Boer warriors. It was an ex- 
plosion of racial hate. 

News travels swiftly on the veldt. One 
night the great land lay silent beneath the 
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stars. The next, it rang with the rush of 
the galloping field-cornets calling out the 
commandos. North, south, east, west, 
they rode, flinging the call into hamlet and 
farmhouse. Marie lay sleeping, and waked 
to hear the hoofs. From her window she 
saw the cornet rushing out of the yard, and 
old Andreas, in his nightclothes, calling 
after him. Two hours later Marie was left 
alone with the servants of the farm. An- 
dreas had gone to join the colors with horse, 
rifle, ammunition, and eight-days’ rations. 

“The good God will watch over you, my 
daughter,” he said, as he leaned down from 
his horse. ‘ Farewell!” 

Then came black days for Marie and the 
Boer women through the land. They stayed 
and worked the farms, while fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, went to join Cronje, De 
Wet, Botha, and the rest, in their swift 
attacks. That the Boers kept the field as 
they did was due to the women, who 
worked like the heroines of old. Marie, with 
others, found that even the black men went 
away, leaving their wives and children on 
her hands. But she did not weaken. She 
held the plow-handles with her own hands. 
The Kaffir children were taught to hold the 
leading-rope of the long-horned cattle; the 
black women made the mealies. 

At first were defeats for the sturdy 
burghers. Talana Hill, Elandslaagte, and 
Rietfontein came in swift succession, but 
these reverses were wiped out at Nicholson’s 
Nek, at Ladysmith, Mafeking, and Kim- 
berley. Then came the long series of bitter 
defeats for the British, and it began to look 
as if the women who labored on the farms 
would soon have their men again. 

Marie got a word now and again from her 
father. He was at Belmont and Graspan, 
at the Modder River and Magersfontein. 
He was with those who crushed Gatacre at 
Stormberg. And then came a long silence. 
Slowly the Boers were driven north when 
Roberts and Kitchener arrived from Eng- 
land. Swift on their heels was the terrible 
French with his cavalry, and then theslower- 
moving army in the Great Drive. 

Andreas had fought on many fields. 
From young Piet Van Nieberk he learned 
that Harry Kent was with French’s flying 
cavalry, and his heart burned with the hope 
that he might meet in battle with the man 
who had shamed his house. At each encoun- 
ter he glowered at the lines of the enemy, 
hoping terribly. Then came Tweefontein. 

The British held. the lone peak desper- 
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ately, and, they believed, impregnably. It 
was defended on the only side where scaling 
was possible. Then, in the gloom of Christ- 
mas morning, 1901, Andreas Bok, at the 
head of his commando, silently reached the 
summit. The pickets were swiftly driven 
in, as De Wet charged, and the British fled. 
It was a dear-bought victory, and among 
the fallen was Andreas Bok. When he 
opened his failing eyes it was to find his 
head supported by his old playmate, Dutoit. 

““Marie—watch!” gasped the old Boer, 
and marched on with comrades gone before. 

Dutoit shrouded the body of his old friend 
in a tattered flag and laid it in a carefully 
marked grave on the hillside, whence it 
might be removed, when peace came, to a 
place beside that other mound where An- 
dreas had prayed through the long nights. 
To the news of her loss Marie remained dry- 
eyed. Emotion had been burned out of her 
during the long months, and no tears sprang 
from the parched wells of her eyes. 

She found employment in the concentra- 
tion camps. There was sickness there, and 
she nursed patiently and well the long lists 
of her countrymen and foes. Torn, shat- 
tered, and twisted as they were, she made 
no difference between them. The British 
officers watched her with respect and quiet 
admiration, for she was ready day or night. 
Then Colonel Chester sent for her. She 
found him with an open letter in his hand. 

“Will you read this?” he asked her gen- 
tly, and, wondering, she took it. 

Badly spelled in English, it bore marks of 
the difficult pen. She started when her 
eyes found at the bottom the scrawling sig- 
nature of Piet Van Nieberk. He was a pris- 
oner at the camp a hundred miles south; 
soon he would go elsewhere, but he asked 
that Marie Bok be told that Captain Harry 
Kent lay ill of a fever, and called for Marie. 
The crisis was near, he said, and the doctor 
begged her to come to his aid.- Marie 
glanced up ina panic. ‘What must I do?” 
she asked the colonel. 

“The man seems to know you. He is a 
gallant fellow, and your people owe him 
much. Please go,”’ he answered. 

During the long ride Marie thought 
deeply. Harry was calling for her. In his 
delirium his thoughts turned to her. Why 
should he want her when he had left-her as 
he had? Could it be that there had been a 
mistake? Swiftly her mind raced back over 
things burned deep into it. It was not 


possible.. Lavelo had shown him the candle. 





Putting on a hospital-dress, she reported 
for duty. The practised eye of the surgeon 
ran over this new recruit, and he judged her 
competent. Without delay, he took her to 
where the stricken man lay tossing on his 
cot. The restless eyes turned upon her, but 
in them was no recognition. For two hours 
he was silent, and she leaped from a reverie 
at the sound of his voice. 

“Marie Bok! Don’t you know me, Marie 
Bok?”’ went the quavering tones. She bent 
over him quickly, but the eyes were vacant 
still. Then, haltingly, brokenly, came the 
story of his courtship. Bit by bit the poor, 
tired brain pieced out the tale; his hopes, 
his fears, his jealousy of Piet, and then: 
“Oh, Marie! Marie Bok! Why the low- 
burned candle? The low-burned candle!” 

Slowly the blood left her heart. The low- 
burned candle! Why should he say that? 
There was a rattle in his breathing. She 
caught up the candlestick from the table, 
and held it close to his face. The light at- 
tracted him, and he looked wildly at it, 
thence to her face bending over him. 

“Take it away!” he gasped. “Ah, God, 
MarieBok! Takeit—thelow-burned candle!”’ 

She saw that the candle was indeed low, 
and, glancing up, she encountered the eyes 
of the precise English surgeon. 

“What is this about the candle?” he 
asked her. ‘‘He always cries of it.” 

Dazed, she told him, and he shook his 
head. 

“Watch him carefully. 
Tell him what you 
can. Consciousness 
may not. return 
at all, but if it 
should—” 

He paused 
and bent his 
questioning 
gaze upon 
her, searching 
her patient, 
tired face. 

“Tf it should,”’ 
he repeated slowly, 
“show him along candle 
—lighted. Who knows?” 
he muttered to himself. 

Marie turned to follow 
him. “Should not some more 
experienced 
nurse—” she be- 
gan, when he cut 
her short. 


* Harry! Harry! 
Look!"" she whispered. 
** For you. the long candle!" 
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“You are the only one,” he answered. 

Two days and nights Marie Bok sat be- 
side the flickering flame that burned in the 
breast of Captain Harry Kent. Quite sud- 
denly, on the third night, the crisis came. 
There was a pause in the tossing of the 
restless figure. Then Harry moaned. 

“Cruel, cruel! It was Piet, then,” he 
murmured, and instantly she started from 
her chair. There was a sign of conscious- 
ness in the burning eyes. 

“No! No!” she cried hoarsely, and sud- 
denly bethought herself of the surgeon’s 
words. Quickly she drew forth a long fresh 
candle and placed it in the stand. This she 
swiftly lighted at the other. It blazed up 
bright and clear. She held it close before 
him. 

“Harry! Harry! Look!” she whispered 
in his ear. ‘For you, the long candle!”’ 

The fevered eyes steadied, flickered again, 
wandered, and then fixed themselves on the 
candle. Slowly a tremulous smile came to 
the parched and cracking lips. The eyes 
wandered, childlike, to her face, and as swift 
as the dawn sanity gleamed in them. 

““Marie—Marie, my—for me—the—long 
—candle—!” he whispered. He clutched 
weakly at her fingers as his eyes closed. 
Two minutes later he had fallen into a calm 
sleep, and she set the candle down. 

As the sun was coming up the English sur- 
geon came into the ward, with anofficer in uni- 

form. Thesurgeon walked directly 
to the bed. Harry Kent was 
breathing regularly and 
quietly, and the fever had 
left his face. His fin- 
gers tightly clutched 
those of Marie 
Bok, and Marie 
also slept. The 
surgeon smiled 
and turned to 
his companion. 
‘‘There is 
peace,” he 
said. 
“Here?” 
asked the 
other, pointing. 
“Every- 
where,” replied 
the surgeon, 
holding out a 
telegram. “Thank 
God!” And Marie Bok 
stirred and smiled in her sleep. 
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St. Peter, waiting upon the housetop, dreamed of food This was a perfectly logical dream, say the 
psycho-analysts, for dreams represent the desires of the heart, and St. Peter was hungry 


Diagnosis by Dreams 


What happens when a wish goes wrong? This article tells you. It is a brief treatment 
of a scientific subject of importance to all readers, and of the utmost importance to mothers 
and fathers. This is a consideration of another phase of psycho-analysis, a first article on 
which we published in the February issue. It is obviously impossible to discuss fully in 
these pages a subject of this nature; but discerning readers will recognize the dangers 
here pointed out, and the warnings given—and will take care to post themselves more fully 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


N the preceding article I enumerated 
a long list of nervous and mental 
disorders which the neurologists of 
the school of Sigmund Freud treat 
successfully with the aid of a diagnosis 
based on the patient’s dreams. Every one 
of that long list of nervous and mental dis- 
orders, according to Freud and his disciples, 
is a wish gone wrong. They declare flatly 
that our dreams are the stories of our wishes, 
and they say we can convince ourselves of 
this by calling up the memories of the day- 
dreams of childhood. 
A distinguishing feature of child-life 
is its want-life. The child wants the moon, 
the stars, the horses that pass in the streets, 
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everything it sees or about which it hears. 
Since a large part of its wants can not be 
gratified, and since the environment of 
childhood is often meager and bare, it 
creates, by means of fantasy, a child-heaven 
in the mental life, and invokes the presence 
of playmates, toys, fairies, princes and 
princesses, and generally gilds the sordid 
realities of the day with a sheen of imagina- 
tive glory. 

If the reader will now pass from the 
memory of the day-dreams of his or her 
own childhood to the intelligible substance 
of night-dreams in adult life, it will be 
seen how we still duplicate the child-habit 
and dream of what we want. If poor, 
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we dream of wealth; if sick, we dream of 
health; if abroad, we dream of home; if 
hungry, we dream of food. Remember 
St. Peter on the housetop, waiting for din- 
ner at the home of Simon, the tanner, and his 
dream of the four-cornered sheet let down 
from heaven with all the food animals in the 
world in it; that dream was good psychology. 
Peter was hungry. He dreamed of things 
to eat. 

However, at first blush, this statement 
of the psycho-analysts that every dream is 
the expression of a wish is sure to strike 
one as too sweeping and contrary to ex- 
perience. Each reader can probably call 
up numberless dreams which, so far as they 
mean anything, mean the opposite of desire, 
and picture the dreamer wishing to do 
things which one does not wish to do at 
all. Freud writes of a lady who came to 
him boastfully with a dream which was 
quite obviously not a _ wish-fulfilment. 
Here is the dream: 

I want to give a supper, but having nothing 
at hand except some smoked salmon, I think 
of going marketing, but I remember that it 
is Sunday afternoon, when all the shops are 
closed. I next try to telephone to some ca- 
terers, but the telephone is out of order. 
Thus I must resign my wish to give a supper. 

The dream did surely indicate that the 
wish was foregone, but Freud’s analysis 
developed quite the contrary. Cross-ex- 
amination brought out the fact that this 
lady was somewhat jealous of her husband’s 
liking for a woman of her acquaintance, the 
saving factor in the situation being that the 
woman was very thin, while the lady’s hus- 
band had a fondness for full-rounded figures. 
Here lay the explanation. This wife had 
reflected in the depths of her subconscious 
mind that she would be careful not to give 
any dinners at which this thin person might 
lay on flesh and thus become more attrac- 
tive to the husband. Hence, as a matter 
of fact, the dream was an exact reflection 
of this particular unconscious resolution. 
A dinner had been suggested, but she did 
not wish to give it. 

But it may be that the reader will feel 
that the interpretations offered in the pre- 
vious article might, after all, be no more 
than clever guesses, and will exclaim, 

“Of what use to tell us that the elements 
of our dreams are symbols, that each dream- 
idea stands for some forbidden or unattain- 
able thing which in the daytime has been 
branded with the mark of Cain and ban- 
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ished—in short, that the symbols are a kind 
of psychic cipher, when we have not the 
code to the cipher?” 

“But,” cries the psycho-analyst, “I have: 
found the code. The dream is the way royal 
to the unconscious, and I can walk therein.” 

All intelligent persons are aware that as 
far back as literature goes the race has been 
interested in dreams. The attempt to read 
dream meanings bya discovery of symbols in 
them is at least as ancient as the Hebrew 
scriptures, and is a pretense of charlatans 
today; but it was a German student of 
mental and nervous diseases, Breuer by 
name, who gave the first impulse to the 
scientific study of the pathological signifi- 
cance of dreams. His own contribution 
was slight but momentous, the remarkable 
discovery that when such maladies as he 
was treating had their origin in a mental 
or emotional experience of a certain kind, 
to ascertain the cause and make it known 
to the patient was to produce an immediate 
cure. It was analogous to the fright of 
a child in the dark by a ghost standing in 
the corner of the room. When the light 
is brought in, and the ghost is discovered to 
be mother’s ironing-board, the child no 
longer fears that ghost, for it knows it is 
the ironing-board. Now it is the claim of 
the Freudians that this whole family of 
nervous invalidisms of which we are talking 
are ironing-board cases. 

This discovery of Breuer made a great 
impression on the mind of Freud, a later 
student of nervous and mental cases. 
Since to find in the soul the cause of a dis- 
ease of the nerves was to cure the disease, 
his problem was to explore the soul. While 
engaged upon this Freud discovered that a 
patient’s dreams were sometimes of assist- 
ance; that when he took the fragments of a 
dream and trailed them like hooks through 
the patient’s mind, they brought up surpris- 
ing catches from the subterranean depths. 
Presently he was convinced that every dream 
had a meaning. Ploddingly, after his per- 
sistent, scholarly way, he explored the minds 
of patient after patient, until by and by he 
had an enormous number of observations 
and long lists of collateral data from which 
to make inferences and deductions. 

From these he discovered that to a cer- 
tain extent dreams spoke a common lan- 

guage, that certain symbols were common to 
nearly all dreams, and that these commonal- 
ities appeared to hold good for all races and 
all times, so that from his data he could 
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soon reveal what the particular symbols 
mean to the dreamer. 

With this much of a key to the method 
of interpreting dreams, we now take up the 
next startling generalization of the Freud- 
ians, which is that every case -of nervous in- 
validism not arising from a physical cause 
has its origin im some mal-adjustment of the 
sex-life. This dictum further startles the 
reader, and arouses the anxious concern of 
every parent, present or potential, by de- 
claring that—eliminating true neurasthenia 
and anxiety neuroses as hitherto described— 
this dangerous mal-adjustment has its be- 
ginning in the experiences of the child before 
its first five years are past—a period during 
which the child is popularly supposed to 
have no sex-life at all. 

This parental concern will be heightened 
by the indisputable evidence that it is the 
best-loved child which is in the greatest 
danger, as may be illustrated very clearly 
from the case records of a single psycho- 
analyst in New York City. These show that 
in four years, beginning with 1908, the very 
astonishing number of four hundred of his 
patients were either only or favorite children. 
One hundred and seventy-two of these 
were men, two hundred and twenty-eight 
were women, and their ages ranged from 
eighteen to sixty-eight years. Every one 
of these four hundred was experiencing a 
life of unhappiness, disordered by mental, 
nervous, or physical distress—most of them 
suffering from all three. One-third of them 
were in some stage of moral perversion, 
and required treatment for an abnormal 
sex-life. The rest of them suffered from 
hysterias, from obsessions, from doubts, 
or from phobias that made them unreli- 
able, inefficient, and subject to bodily ill- 
nesses whose recurrence rendered them in- 
creasingly incapable, whether domestically, 
socially, or in a business way. 

It should be observed, too, that the ma- 
jority of these patients did not come from 
the worst homes, but from the best. Their 
parents had guarded them carefully against 
all visible dangers; had fed them, nour- 
ished them, schooled them, and loved them; 
had labored to prepare them for a shining 
place in the world and done everything 
possible to insure their happiness; yet the 
very lavishness of their affectionate con- 
cern had planted those seeds of character 
weakness which foredoomed a son or a 
daughter to the life of an incompetent, 
an invalid, a criminal, a pervert, or a lunatic. 
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Now it is perfectly obvious that when we 
are speaking of the sex-life of a child before 
the end of its fifth year that term is being 
used in a sense vastly broader than we are 
accustomed to think of it. That is exactly 
what the psycho-analyst does; he thinks of 
sex not as an individual attribute, but as 
a deep-lying biological instinct for self- 
perpetuation. To him the sex-instinct 
includes almost the whole range of life 


activities, beginning with the desire for 


food and shelter, the mating, protection of 
the young, maintenance of the family, 
home-building, wage-earning, and the whole 
struggle to survive. Devotion to the beau- 
tiful—art, poetry, morals, law, and a social 
order—are all, to the psycho-analyst, mani- 
festations of this passion for self-preserva- 
tion, which, upon its obverse side, means 
the instinct for race-propagation. 

A characteristic of this instinct is appe- 
tite; at first a mere appetite for food, and 
then for every kind of sensory gratification. 
Without appetite, no life, while upon the 
vigor of appetite and the objects on which’ 
appetite becomes fixed, depend the nature 
and character of life. Thus, this appetite 
for life, which may be influenced both by 
heredity and by environment, becomes an 
enormously important determinant in fore- 
ordaining the happiness or unhappiness, 
which is to say the normality or abnormal- 
ity, of the individual. This doctrine of the 
appetite is, to the disciple of Freud, a sort 
of biological doctrine of election or fore- 
ordination. His name for this broad-rang- 
ing, all-determining desire is libido. Libido 
in its original Latin signifies desire of many 
kinds, although modern medical use of the 
term has restricted it to low passion; but 
in psycho-analysis it is extended immeasur- 
ably to cover this whole instinct for living, 
which includes the instinct for loving. 

According to the Freudians, we are 
hurtled into existence with an initial charge 
of this vital energy or libido within us like 
a self-propelling torpedo. Thereafter the 
libido grows by what it feeds on. The 
measure of our velocity and attacking ca- 
pacity upon life is the measure of the libido 
within us, and the direction our life takes 
is the direction chosen by the libido, which 
as we grow fixes itself on many things— 
on the gratification that comes with food- 
taking, the gratification that comes with a 
feeling of warmth, of being coddled, petted, 
loved; in fact, upon sensory satisfactions 
of every sort. The libido wants, wants, 
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wants—and yet is buried deep. It speaks 
no language. It yearns. If it gets its 
yearning it is as contented as a nursing 
infant. If it does not, beware! It will 
never be stopped except with satisfactions. 
If it does not get these it practises a ruth- 
less sabotage upon mind and body. 

During the infantile period the libido 
may be described as blind. It is no 
respecter of persons, of forms, of 
proprieties; anything that 
gratifies is good. Hence 
the danger, because it 
is in this blind infan- 
tile period that in- 
cipient perversions 
take their rise all 
unsuspected. In 
the normal adult 
a process of local- 
izations has 
taken place. in 
the sensory life. 
One kind of 
gratification is 
experienced by 
one set of or- 
gans, while an- 
other sort is 
understood to be- 
long to another set. 

In the child these 
distinctions do not 
exist, and the locali- 
zations have not yet 
taken place. Its body is a 
small bundle of tow that may 
be inflamed in various ways. 
It is in the broadness of this 
range of possible satisfactions 
that the dangers lie. As the 
child grows, its libido tends 
to become fixed on certain 
things. A small error in this 
fixation may serve to divert the child’s 
interests to wrong things, and this error, 
increasing and becoming more definitely 
fixed with the advance of years, produces 
the perversions, depravities, and crimi- 
nalities to which reference has already been 
made; or else the fierceness of the struggle 
against the abnormal tendency wracks the 
nervous system and produces some form of 
nervous invalidism. 

An excess of fondling, patting, or kissing, 
and a certain kind of playing with children 
in arms, create dispositions to sense grati- 
fication that, growing by what they get, 


As hard as it 

may be for the 
doting mother to 
believe it, a very 





















real danger lurks 
in the too-frequent 
caress, as the author has 
significantly pointed out 
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demand more and more, and presently 
appear as certain infantile practises, the 
source of which is not identified, but which 
the parent clearly recognizes as bad and 
even dangerous habits and seeks to restrain. 
The habit of thumb-sucking is one of 
these small practises which may produce 
an exaggerated and pernicious interest in 
sense-gratifications leading to deprav- 
ity. Psycho-analysts find many a 
nervous invalidism in which 
thumb-sucking became a 
habit that persisted into 
adolescence and even 
into mature life, 
and which, while 
yet in the infan- 
tile period, had 
ceased to be 
an end per se 
and was 
merely a 
danger-signal 
of false fixa- 
tions of the 
libido then go- 
ing on. 

So appar- 
ently harm- 
less and 
natural a 

thing as the 
sleeping of a 
son with a 
mother after 
babyhood has 
passed, clearly re- 
veals itself to psy- 
cho-analysis as the 
source of precocious 
excitements that have 
inevitably disturbed the 
moral and nervous equi- 
librium of the individual. 
The love-life is always bi-sexual. It is 
right and proper that men should love men 
and that women should love women, as it 
is right and proper that each should love 
the opposite sex; but with the development 
of life these loves, to be normal, must ex- 
press themselves in very different ways. 
If it happens that the libido of the child 
in these early groping years incurs some ex- 
perience which over-attaches it to the one 
sex or over-repulses it from the other sex, 
the entire trend of its love may be turned 
into unnatural channels. 
It is alsoa principle of psycho-analysis that 
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along with this libido 
which generates in the 
life of the child like the 
heat in a hot bed there 
is a kind of biological 
morality growing up, 
in part from hereditary 
instincts and in part 
from the experiences of 
the child itself. It finds 
itself approved for se- 
curing gratifications in 
one way and shamed or 
punished for obtaining 
them in another. 
Where these punish- 
ments and approvals 
equilibrate properly the 
child experiences a nor- 
mal transfer of the lib- 
ido to the right kind 
of interests, and builds 
up the normal self-con- 
trol which makes for 
the health and happi- 


ness of balanced man- Just as the * ghost” that frightens the child in a dark room is shown to be an 
nervous invalidisms are shown, in the light of 


hood or womanhood. 

But there are many 
vicissitudes in this conflict. Often tenden- 
cies have been created in the infantile 
period which make the moral struggle 
enormous. The objectives of the libido 
are not properly distributed; there are 
pent-up energies which can find no legiti- 
mate release in a manner satisfactory to 
the growing conscience. The result may 
be a complete breaking down of con- 
science in some form of degeneracy. On 
the other hand, the conscience may be of 
the type which does not surrender readily. 

A parent is sometimes shocked to find 
a child of fourteen or seventeen with an 
abnormal habit, or an inclination toward 
one. Immediate attempts will be made at 
correction. The attempts may openly fail 
or may appear to succeed. Sometimes the 
appearance of success only means that the 
child has successfully dissembled and buried 
the habit out of sight. On the other hand, 
the child may develop a nervous disorder, 
a twitching of muscles, a tendency to hys- 
teria or over-excitement. The real cause is in 
both instances the same, a failure in the 
normal transfer of the libido from general 
sensory interests to specific ones of the right 
character. Either of two things may have 
occurred: the surrender of the moral con- 
science of the child to the impulse may have 





produced the habit, or the head-on collision 
between the adolescent conscience and the 
misdirected impulse may have been so 
violent as to create the nervous disorder. 
Unless some proper transference of the libido 
is accomplished, or the conscience itself sur- 
renders, these collisions will continue period- 
ically through life with such wearing force 
that they finally completely wreck nerves 
and mind. If, on the other hand, the habit 
is yielded to, it may do the wrecking through 
a direct physical wastage, or through get- 
ting up nervous disorders of another sort. 

It was the part played by conflicts and 
mal-diversions like these in producing the 
whole group of nervous and mental disease 
of which we have been talking that led 
Freud to declare with emphasis, 

“With a normal sexual life there is no such 
thing as a neurotic.” 

This explains, too, why the victims of 
nervous invalidism are “usually people of 
high standards of morality. Indeed, it is 
just because the moral standards are high, 
that the battle rages between conscience 
and mis-aimed desires until the nervous 
system is wracked into the ruin. 

The greatest care should be taken by 
parents during the first five-year period of 
life to protect the child from forming senti- 
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ments of attraction to or repulsion from 
zones of erotic interest which, apparently 
innocent or harmless in the child, would be 
abnormal or degenerate in the adult. Ex- 


.amples to be given later will make some of 


the writer’s meanings more clear, although 
the details obviously could not be amplified 
in these pages. 

To avoid misconstruction I hasten to 
say that nothing written or quoted here is 
to be taken as meaning that in order to 
live a normal life each individual must seek 
and obtain the gratification of every demand 
of the libido—neither that every individual 
must marry, nor that every marriage must 
be a perfect union in order to produce a 
normal nervous life. 

Quite the contrary! Other avenues of 
escape for the suppressed libido which is 
creating a thousand restless distresses and 
dissatisfactions in the individual life may 
be found, and it is to these avenues that 
the psycho-analyst directs attention once 
his diagnosis has made clear to thé patient 
the cause of distress. This process of 
transference and convergence of love-inter- 
ests, or better still, life-interests, which 
should begin for the child at least as soon 
as it passes out of the iniantile period, is 
called sublimation. 
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One tendency of the 
misplaced libido is to 
introversion, an exces- 
sive self-interest, self- 
sympathy, and mor- 
bid egoistic concern. 
Proper processes of 
sublimation interest 
the child in active play, 
in things outside of it- 
self, in the harmless 
fancies of the fairy- 
story instead of the 
dangerous fantasies 
that have to do with 
sensory gratification. 
As adolescence comes 
on these interests 
broaden and deepen. 

With adult life the 
man or the woman 
finds release for his or 
her excess of libido in 
legitimate social inter- 
ests, in the assumption 


ironing-board when light is turned upon it, so the subconscious bogies that produce of responsibility, in the 
psycho~analysis, to be bogies, and nothing more : 


battle for bread, in the 

care of the home, in 
providing for the comfort of the children 
if there be any; or, compensating for lack 
of any or all of these, by interest in some 
public concern, in social service, in church 
work, in politics, in athletic sports, in travel, 
even in fads and hobbies—any interest, in 
fact, that serves to work off the vital ener- 
gies and relieve the nervous system from 
a heavy pressure of steam which means, 
sooner or later, explosion, shock, and the 
disruption of the normal forces of life. 

The writer is forced to admit here the 
inadequacy of this exposition of the problem 
of developing a normal transference and 
sublimation of libido in the child, for the 
reason that it involves an intimate consid- 
eration of subjects perfectly legitimate and 
wholesome in themselves, but which, be- 
cause of their relationships and associations 
in the public thought, are not suitable for 
discussion in a journal of this kind. His 
serious hope is to indicate the grave dan- 
gers under which children begin their 
moral and nervous life and to indicate the 
zone in which these perils lie. Let parents 
remember that the assumption that the 
child under five does not know the sig- 
nificance of domestic events which pass 
around it and is not permanently influenced 
by experiences which come to it in that 
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period is entirely unwarranted. Every day 
the psycho-analysts are seeing the fallacy 
of this idea proved in their practise. 

I quote but a single instance. A woman 
consulted an eminent neurologist in New 
York City concerning an acne which for 
several years had disfigured her face about 
the mouth. Skin specialists had done their 
best upon it in vain. The first dream she 
narrated had to do with an incident upon 
a wild desert island, details of which were 
ample and of sufficient significance to 
reveal to the diagnostician a woman with 
a strong element of unsatisfied libido in her 
married life, the reason for part of which 
was perfectly apparent, but the beginning 
of which lay far back in her past. Further 
explorations of her unconscious mind un- 
covered a contributory experience around 
the twelfth year, but even this was ap- 
parently only a half-way post from a much 
earlier starting-point. In the dreams birth 
symbolisms recurred so frequently that the 
psycho-analyst said: “I think your mother 
must know what we are trying to find out. 
Go to her, and ask her to explore her mem- 
ory carefully for some event back in the 
first five years of your life that gave her and 
possibly you some severe nervous shock.” 

To the woman’s surprise the mother was 
able to recall an incident, not necessary to 
describe, which produced a very violent 
shock to the child’s consciousness at 
the age of two, the physical effect 
of which was sustained in the re- 
gion of the mouth and lower face. 
This incident was entirely suff- 
cient to account for the begin- 
ning of her nervous disturbance 
and finally strong enough for the 
localization of the acne upon her 
face, that acne being the bodily 
expression of the memory-disfig- 
urement with which her uncon- 
scious mind had been tor- 
mented all these years. The 
accuracy of this diagnosis ap- 
pears to have been demonstrated 
by the complete disappearance of 
the skin eruption without treat- 
ment of any sort within a very short 
time after the analysis made itself 
clear to the patient. Note the age at 
which this experience of the child 
occurred—two years. 


explanation and correction of defects in 
character, or what the psycho-analyst would 
call character symptoms—super-sensitive- 
ness, over-conscientiousness, restlessness, 
incompetence, moodinesses, suspicions, irri- 
tabilities, lack of confidence, indecision, for- 
getfulness, flabby-mindedness, envy, jeal- 
ousy, timidity, inattention, lack of initia- 
tive, and a whole flock of other traits the 
existence of which makes the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Psycho-analysis 
finds these to be the mere symptoms of a 
blot of some sort upon the unconscious 
mind, which might have been avoided, and 
which may yet be isolated and removed. 
A case may be given to show the hidden 
meaning of one habit of over-conscientious- 
ness. A psycho-analyst had a patient who 
among other symptoms exhibited one quite 


peculiar in his experience. This was her. 


insistence upon paying him for every treat- 
ment when it came to an end, instead of run- 
ning a bill, notwithstanding his daily as- 
surance that this was totally unnecessary. 
Her psycho-analysis revealed, among other 
things, that before the age of five years she had 
seen her mother rifling the 
pockets of a drunken man 





















* Why don't you marry her?" asked the diagnostician after he had un- 
in which a particular woman was a familiar figure. “The dream bi 
your social status, but why let your nervous system suffer because ol 

analyst's attitude: don't flee from your ; tl 


Finally we can not close this dis- 
cussion without some reference to the 
importance of psycho-analysis in the 
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and was greatly shocked thereby; that later, 
when in school, she had once imitated her 
mother to the extent of stealing a few 
pennies, in which act she was detected 
and was greatly shamed by the attitude of 
the other children. These two experiences 
were connected with a long chain of others 
having to do with grosser moral lapses, 
these also beginning with the observation 
by this child before the age 

of six years of acts of 

her mother, and it was 
finally made clear to 
the patient that, in- 
stead of this conscience 
about money pay- 
ments being a vir- 
tue, it was merely 
what might be 
called the reverse- 
English on a much 
more serious vice, 
and once the vices 
were corrected 
her false emphasis 
on financial honesty 
disappeared, to be 
replaced by a more 
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raveled the consultant s dreams, 
symbols show she is below - 
that? You love her “—That is typical of the psycho- 
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thorough integrity of character covering 
other parts of her life. 

This case has abundant parallels. Many 
times a habit of stickling for small truths 
will be found to be a compromise of the 
unconscious, devised to offset a whole life 
of gross deceptions; the same- will hold 
true where habits of small kindnesses are 
found to mask large cruelties, or an exces- 

sive prudishness is the disguise for 

coarse habits of thought. 

So, over-sensitiveness, self- 
sympathy, and hurt. feel- 
ings because of lack of 
notice will be found to 
accompany a survival 
into adult life of some 
perversion of the 
childish libido of 
which they are a part. 

An excessive coddling 

of a child often creates 

an abnormal passion 
for coddling which sur- 
vives into adult life in 
the form of the morbid 
self-love of a chronic mis- 
anthrope, always dissat- 
isfied with humanity be- 
cause never able to 
obtain that which all 
the world loves to 
give a child and 
scorns to bestow 
upon a grown 
@ person. 
The experi- 
ence of the psy- 
cho-analysts in 
dealing with de- 
fects of charac- 
ter sometimes 
leads to rather 
startling results 
both for patients 
and physicians. In 
one such instance a 
young attorney came 
to consult a practi- 
tioner in a large city 
of the Middle West. 

He appeared in a 
highly nervous state, 
complained that he 
was suffering from in- 

efficiency, that he 
went down to his of- 
fice, and “tore round” 
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energetically but without accomplishing 
anything. This had spread to his social 
life, even to his attempts at conversation; 
and in short, he felt himself going to pieces. 
He was able to recall some of his dreams, 
and these~brought out his situation. 

It appeared that he had been employed 
as a lawyer by an older man in the profes- 
sion whose principal business was the control 
of certain large estates, the handling of 
which had been left entirely to the younger 
man. Recently the older lawyer had died. 
No one but the patient knew anything at 
all about the affairs of these estates. The 
dreams showed the source of his nervous- 
ness. Every one of them had in it the idea 
of falling; that is of surrender, of collapse. 

“You are being tempted to loot those 
estates,” blurted out the psycho-analyst 
when his offhand diagnosis was complete. 
“‘Consciously, of course, you have rejected 
it because you are a man of integrity, but 
unconsciously you want to do it, and it is 
that struggle which is breaking down your 
nervous system.” 

To make this story sound right it should 
be said that the nervous lawyer wrung the 
hand of the psycho-analyst and thanked him 
for his warning of the terrible danger of yield- 
ing to the temptation in which he stood. Un- 
fortunately the incident did not end that way. 
The lawyer arose in rage, and made a rush 
for the door, hurling back over his shoulder a 
stream of oaths which left the psycho-analyst 
philosophizing on the ingratitude of the hu- 
man heart, and murmuring that well-known 
adage, “It is only the truth that hurts.” 

Sometimes the story does have a different 
ending. In one instance in New York City 
a very prominent citizen, also a lawyer, 
came to the practitioner with a confession 
that he seemed to be going into a nervous 
collapse, and asking for help. This case 
also called for a snap judgment, the result 
of a single sitting. When the lawyer had 
finished narrating his dreams, the psycho- 
analyst was as blunt as the one in the West. 

“Well, why don’t you marry her?” he 
asked sententiously. The lawyer gasped. 

“Yes,” went on the practitioner, “why 
don’t you? She is obviously somewhat 
below your social status—the dream sym- 
bols show that—but you love her, and you 
have apparently been very happy to- 
gether. When it comes to squaring your 
conduct with the standards of a social 
circle and the standards of your own ner- 


vous system you are too sensible a man to 
halt long, I think.” The newspapers of a 
few days later announced the wedding. 

Enough, it would appear, has now been 
written to show something about the aim, 
the method, the result, and the vast im- 
portance of the new system of psycho-ther- 
apy. Once more it should be iterated that 
it is not a fad but a science. It should be 
understood also that it has the usual bat- 
tle to fight for recognition. It has had to 
face the stubborn opposition and some- 
times the jeers of many men in established 
position in the medical profession, just as 
every new discovery must. Freud has 
only met the fate of Jenner, Lister, Pasteur, 
Wassermann, Ehrlich, and a host of other 
pioneers. By the test of practical achieve- 
ment all these investigators have seen their 
theories established. This trial the Freud- 
ists have welcomed. The outcome fires 
their own enthusiasm and increases the 
numbering of their adherents in high places. 

One warning should be sounded to nervous 
sufferers. Psycho-analysis has two values: 
prophylaxis—that is, forearming the individ- 
val against danger to come—and its clinical 
application. But it is a sad fact that not 
all nervous invalids are suitable for psycho- 
analytic treatment. The patient must not be 
too old, must possess a certain amount of ed- 
ucation, and a certain stability of character, 
to make psycho-analysis possible. Otherwise 
resistances are set up and confusions created 
which, like cuttle-fish, cloud the lower depths 
of the mind and make discernment of origins 
impossible—and unless the patient can be 
made to see these origins the power of the 
unclean spirit can not be broken. 

But the greatest message which psycho- 
analysis can deliver in an article like this is 
prophylaxis. Individual, guard yourself! 
Put the range-finders and gun-pointers to 
work upon your own libido. See that you 
busy yourself over concerns that effect 
a safe and full discharge of each day’s 
vital energies—and if nervous disorders 
exist or come, know where to look for their 
cause. Parents, guard your children; espe- 
cially from yourselves; from over-loving, 
from over-coddling, from under-considera- 
tion of the wax-like plasticity and the marble 
like retentiveness of the child-soul, from 
shocks, from scenes that have a meaning 
to the unconscious life at a time when the 
unconscious life is so much the more power- 
ful element in character determination. 


Next month Mrs. Frederick Schoff, president of the National Congress of Mothers, will discuss the treat- 
ment your son should receive during the years from twelve to twenty. 
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| The growing recognition of the right of the child to its own 
| room has induced furniture houses to equip model rooms for 
| children, such as the one here shown. 'o these rooms 
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culties which confront their own par- 
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By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


HIS,” said a mother on 

showing me through 

her fine new home, “‘is 

the children’s room. 
Isn’t it sweet and pretty?” And I 
answered yes, for it was “sweet and 
pretty’”—and nothing more; like 
many another “children’s room” 
which, for all its pink or Lue pret- 
tiness, falls far short of being, in any- 
thing but its name, a room for children. 

Perhaps an even sorrier picture is the 

child’s room that is furnished with the 
overflow from other rooms; with furniture, 
curtains, and odds and ends “too good to 
give away,” but no longer good enough 
for the rest of the family. And the mother 
tries to excuse this deliberate imposition 
upon those too young to defend their rights 
by explaining that, “We thought these 
things would do while the children are so 
little; of course we shall furnish the room 
very differently—later on.” 


In this 

truly 

charming 

“child's room” 

the soft tones of 

blue, gray. and pink 

are utilized in the rugs, 

slips, valance, and lamp-shade. The paper is white. with a blue 
frieze, and the woodwork is covered with white enamel. A 
white muslin cloth is stretched around the wall for a height 
of about three feet. and this may be removed to be washed 


Now if we believe that art is truly a 
factor in civilization, is it not neglecting 
a child’s education to fit out the nursery 
with flimsily built or badly designed fur- 
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niture, or with whatever shabby pieces © 


chance to find their way there? Can we, 
in good conscience, decorate the bedrooms 
and play-rooms of our little folk with 
meaningless pictures, ‘Sunday  supple- 
ments,” trashy knickknacks from the 
Christmas tree, party souvenirs, and any- 
thing in the way of an ornament that 
happens to be “sweet” or “cute”? Daily 
association with nursery furnishings which 
develop a child’s feeling for beauty and 
instil, unconsciously, standards of what is 
fundamentally good will indirectly broaden 
its whole outlook on life. The contrary is 
also true. 

Children are surprisingly quick to ap- 
preciate beauty when we take the pains 
to show them wherein it lies, and a highly 
sensitive child will suffer beyond our un- 
derstanding merely by forced association 
with ugly things; so that one who shows 
a sluggish imagination needs the constant 
stimulus of fine ideals in the things which 
affect his or her personal life. Before con- 
sidering the practical furniture of the 
nursery, then, let us look further into the 
matter of decorations, for it is here that 
mothers sin most, carelessly or for want of 
knowing a better way. Parents who would 
not think of allowing their children to feed 
on a mental diet of silly story-books, who 
take infinite pains to buy fairy-tales, fables, 
and Bible-stories printed and _ illustrated 
in a manner worthy their contents, are 
often blind to the need for bringing other 
equally as important expressions of art into 
the rooms where their little ones spend 
their days. 

With a little thought and trouble we can 
find inexpensive prints and large photo- 
graphs of such masterpieces as Vandyck’s 
“Children of Charles I,” Reynolds’s ador- 
able cherubs’ heads, or the little angels 
from the ‘Sistine Madonna,” the sturdy 
“Beggar Boys” and the “Divine Shepherd” 
of Murillo, Verrocchio’s spirited young 
“David,” and the pensive angel with the 
mandolin from the Carpaccio’s “ Presenta- 
tion,” in Venice. Inthe way of colored prints 
what could be more fascinating than the 
wonderful Maxfield Parrish pictures, the 
“Dinkey Bird,’ ‘ Bubbles,” and “Old 
King Cole,” or the studies in child-life by 
Jessie Willcox Smith? Finally, there should 
always be in the nursery a choice print of 
one of the Madonnas, the “Holy Family” 
by Battoni, or some Tuscan Nativity, 
appropriately framed as a special mark of 


honor. These are but a few of the many 
examples of real art, all of which make a 
strong appeal to the child’s imagination, and 
which, with a little explanation, seldom 
fail to interest his mind. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a child 
of four years is too young to have a few 
things of its own which must be handled 
with care. The possession of certain treas- 
ures which can not be knocked about will 
not only quicken the artistic sense, but 
cultivate a proper respect for the furnish- 
ings and ornaments of other rooms in the 
house, and for these reasons the nursery 
should boast of one or more finely bound 
books and a few plaster casts of such sub- 
jects as the “Barye Lion,” the “‘Disc- 
Thrower,” or Donatello’s ‘St. George,” 
Robbia’s friezes of child-musicians, or the 
lovely medallion casts of the Bambini from 
the foundling-hospital in Florence. 

In every nursery should be found some- 
thing alive, which the child, as early as 
possible, shall be made to feel depends upon 
his special care: a flower-box on a sunny 
window-sill with bright geraniums, and 
room to spare, so that the child may plant 
seeds and watch them sprout and grow; 
narcissus bulbs or Chinese lilies growing 
on a pebble bed in a shallow bowl—which 
cost but forty or sixty cents complete and 
will blossom for weeks; even now and then 
a few cut blossoms, given to the child to 
have and care for as its very own. Such 
“ornaments” in the nursery implant a 
reverence for “every living thing,” and 
inspire a new interest in the world out 
of doors. 

Another excellent idea is to keep always 
in the nursery something born of the 
season: autumn leaves with sprigs of red 
and orange berries, in the fall; holly and 
evergreens, in winter months; pussy willow, 
with the first breath of spring, or tender 
branches from the trees and bushes that 
send forth early buds. 

In the fundamental decorations of the 
child’s room white woodwork, with a simple 
wainscot, about three feet high if possible, 
and the painted wall given a light, cheerful 
tint, is the best combination with which 
to work. If wall-paper must be used it 
should be water-proof and as plain as 
possible. Then either a frieze of interesting 
pictures is made to run around the upper 
part of the walls, or a decorated band is 
placed about forty inches above the floor 
so that even the littlest tots can revel in 














its joys. Cood painted 
decorations are expen- 
sive, but a suitable band 
may be easily stenciled 
in two or three colors by 
the amateur home-dec- 
orator, and _ excellent 
subjects for a paper-panel 
frieze may be had from 
the large kindergarten 
supply houses, or in the 
better wall-paper shops. 
The choice of subject 
depends largely upon 

whether the frieze is to 

be high or low, for that 

part of the wall-decora- 

tions which is high above 
reach should be of serious 
interest; what the eye is 
trained to look up _. 
to must be worthy @aRr 
of respect. Lowon & 
the walls a 
few good 
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poster pictures in 
bright colors should also be 
hung, so that the child may feel 
of brave princes, beautiful prin- 
cesses, flowers and birds and 
beloved beasts, to its heart’s 
content. When a picture has 
served its purpose, or taught a 
lesson, the subject may be 
changed. 

For window-hangings simple 
hemstitched or ruffled curtains 
of voile or fine cheese-cloth may be used, 
or a heavier wash-fabric hung on rings, 
with a draw cord, which obviates the 
necessity for shades. 

A bare hardwood floor if not waxed. or 
given a high polish is perhaps the most at- 
tractive, but linoleum makes an excellent 
covering for an old floor, is not dangerously 
slippery, and is easily kept clean. One 
large rag- or Scotch-wool rug, or several 
smaller rugs if thick and heavy enough 
so that there is no danger of slipping under 
little feet, should be chosen in not too light 
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Correspondence on the subject of furnishing children’s rooms will be welcomed by Mrs. Fairman. 





colors. If the room is to 
be used only as a day- 
nursery one small wool 
rug, on which the child 
may sit with toys or 
blocks, is sufficient; and 
in any event is desirable. 

Finally, in the matter 
of suitable furniture: 
almost every child has 
one small chair for his 
or her special use, but 
how seldom do we find 
this prized possession of 
such a kind that in lov- 
ing it a little girl or boy 
learns to love a really 
good piece of furniture? 

All the furniture for our 
nurseries should be de- 














Consistently the 
child's quarters. 
From rag rug to 
chanticleer clock the 
corner speaks of the small person 
who dominates it. The furniture is 
essentially that of the nursery. built to fit little bodies. The 
chairs are light—the children can move them. The chest-settee 
is low enough for a seat, high enough for a play-table. The 
wheels of the crib have no spokes 
to catch baby fingers. The whole 
wears an inviting aspect of 
wholesome simplicity 
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signed to fit ~the real 
needs of little children; 
of suitable size, and of 
simple, sound construc- 
tion. Let us not forget 
that to cultivate the 
child’s tasteisas plainly 
the parents’ duty as to 
provide germ-proof 
walls or floors. And in 
matters of decoration let us choose only such 
things as will awaken a deeper interest in the 
beauties and mysteries and forces of life; 
which will quicken an appreciation of all 
that is really good. By so doing we can 
make “the children’s room” a very potent 
influence in fitting our little men and little 
women for the wide world that awaits them. 
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The clues which he had discovered in the past twenty-four hours had not tended in any way to lessen O'Day’s 
determination now to search for his wife in the poorer districts; and so it was toward Third 


Avenue and the squalor of the East Side that he set his face 
“Felix O'Day” 
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Felix O’Day — 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of ‘‘Peter,’’ ‘Kennedy Square,” etc. 





Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


Synopsis: In the night crowds of New York we find Felix O’Day, a lone wanderer in the big city, searching the faces 
of the theatergoers, watching the doors of restaurants, and peering into hotel-lobbies—seeking, seeking some one in the 
endless, ever-shifting crowds. He is friendless, for he knows no one, and evidently without means; for he is glad to take a 
modest room in honest Kitty Cleary’s quarters over her ‘‘local express”’ stand, on a corner of Fourth Avenue; and he is 
glad, too, to accept the humble position of clerk with the dull-witted Otto Kling, whose ill-kept antique shop is just oppo- 
site. Life at Kling’s promises to be a dreary affair for a man of O’Day’s culture and standing—but in the tender love and 
appreciation of Kling’s little daughter, Masie, Felix’s warm nature unfolds and expands. Soon he has put Kling’s business 
upon a higher basis and a firmer footing—for O’Day has a sound judgment and a wide knowledge of the arts and crafts; 
soon, too, he has made friends of every one; and when Felix, using Otto’s show-rooms, gives a grand birthday party for 
Masie, the neighbors all vote him the finest fellow on “the Avenue.” 

But Felix is not happy; there is a tragedy in his life; and his search continues, Kitty unconsciously ering bie a clue 
when she tells him of a poor child of a woman—a lady—whom she befriended and gave lodging one night. The circum- 
stances are such that Felix, in an agony of suspense, seeks Father Cruse, the great-hearted priest of the parish, and im. 
plores his aid in his search, which he feels he must now make among the poorer quarters of the city. And to the priest he 
reveals himself. He is Sir Felix O’Day, an Irish baronet, and his wife—the daughter of Lord Carnavon—deserted him 
more than a year before, having run away with a man named Dalton who had previously contrived O’Day’s financial 
ruin. It is in search of his foolish wife—for Lady Barbara is scarcely more than a child grown up—and in the hope that he 
can find her and help her, not with the idea of taking her back, that he now asks the priest to aid him in his secret mission. 
Meanwhile Lady Barbara is found by Martha, her old English nurse, and Stephen Carlin, Martha’s brother, who have 
aided Felix in his search, but now have lost track of him. Lady Barbara is glad to instal herself under the protection of 
Martha, and soon her story is told—the old tale of devotion followed by desertion, Dalton having proven, under test, to 


be not only dishonest, but a drunkard and a gambler. Martha sends for Stephen, but Lady Barbara, greatly excited, for 


bids the mention of her husband's name. 


Chapter XIV 


HE day following Stephen’s visit 
was one of many spent by Lady 
Barbara working at “home,” as 
she called the simple apartment 

in which Martha had given her shelter. 
She had now, with the aid of one of Stiger 
& Co.’s shop-girls, whose mother Martha 
had known, found employment at Rosen- 
thal’s on upper Third Avenue. There had 
been need of an expert needlewoman in a 
department, recently opened, where rare, 
antique laces were repaired. Mangan, in 
charge of the department, had taken her 
name and address and had sent one of 
Rosenthal’s agents to look up her record. 
Martha’s face and manner, and “Mrs. 
Stanton’s” quiet refinement, had so satis- 
fied the agent that he had at once given her 
employment. She and her old nurse had 
talked the matter over, and had decided to 
retain the name that Dalton had assumed 
for her on their arrival in New York. 
Rosenthal’s pay-rolls and messengers, there- 
fore, knew her by no other. These days at 
home her employer, finding that she could 
work there more satisfactorily, had gradu- 
ally extended, and she had spent the 
greater part of each week in the small suite 

of rooms in St. Mark’s place. 

Martha, too, had arranged her own duties 
so as to be as much as possible with her mis- 
tress. The old nurse, in spite of the sorrow 





hovering over her charge, found a strange 
happiness in these days. They reminded 
her of the good times at Oakdale when she 
would bringin her young mistress’s breakfast. 
She could recall the dainty, white egg-shell 
china, the squat silver-service bearing the 
Carnavon arms, and the film of lace which 
she used to throw around her ladyship’s 
shoulders, lifting the fluffed hair to give it 
room. The butler would bring the tray to 
the door, and Martha would carry it herself 
to the bedside, where she would be met 
with the cry, “Must I get up?” or the 
more soothing greeting of, “Oh, you good 
Martha—well, give me my wrapper!” 

The delicate porcelain and heirloom sil- 
ver were missing now, and so was the filmy 
lace, but the tired mistress, thank Heaven! 
could sleep as long as she pleased, and the 
same loving care be given her. And the 
meal could be as nicely served, even though 
the thick cup cost but a penny, and the 
coffee was poured from a tin pot. 

They were Martha’s deft hands, too, 
that relieved her mistress of many other 
little necessary duties, such as the repair of 
her clothes, brushing and folding them, hav- 
ing them carefully laid out for the morning 
so that the nap might be prolonged, and 
time be given for the care of the beautiful 
hair and frail hands. When: the restless 
sleeper awoke, the personal ministrations 
began—helping her dress, serving her cof- 


’ fee, and getting her ready for the day’s work. 
: 
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Then Martha would move the small pine 
table close to the sill of the window, where 
the light was better, spread a clean, white, 
towel over its top, and sit beside her while 
she worked. 

This restful, almost happy, life had been 
rudely shaken, if not entirely wrecked, by 
Stephen’s visit. Up to that time, Lady 
Barbara—who had been nearly three weeks 
with Martha—had not only delighted in her 
work, but had shown an enviable pride in 
keeping pace with her employer’s engage- 
ments, often working rather late into the 
night to finish her allotment on time. 

The work on the day after Stephen’s visit 
had been promised for one o’clock. A costly 
Spanish mantilla, picked up in Spain by one 
of Rosenthal’s buyers, had, through the care- 
lessness of a packer, been badly slashed near 
the center—an ugly, ragged tear which only 


the most skilful of needles, such as that of - 


Lady Barbara, could restore. Martha, with 
a sense of curious foreboding, remembering 
the shock of the night before, had arranged 
the table as usual, and-gone out on an er- 
rand. It was with a sudden gripping of 
the heart that she returned at noon to find 
the lace untouched, and Lady Barbara sit- 
ting with listless hands and drooping head. 
She grew still more anxious when the mes- 
senger rapped at the door, and stood silently 
waiting—his presence voicing the purpose of 
his mission—and she heard Lady Barbara 
say, without an attempt at excuse: “I am 
sorry, tell Mr. Mangan, but the Spanish 
mantilla is not finished. Some of the other 
pieces are ready, but you need not wait for 
them. I can not stop now, even to do them 
up properly, but I will bring the mantilla 
myself tomorrow. Please say so to Mr. 
Mangan.” 

The lassitude of her manner confirmed 
Martha’s fears and, as the day progressed, 
she watched Lady Barbara’s every move 
with increasing alarm. Now and then her 
poor mistress would drop her needle, turn 
her face to the window, and look out into 
vacancy, her mouth quivering as if with 
some inward thought which she had neither 
the will nor the desire to voice aloud. 

That Stephen’s visit was responsible for 
this condition, she no longer doubted. In- 
stead of bringing the relief hoped for, her 
brother’s coming had only complicated 
the situation, and yet in going over all that 
had happened and all that was likely to 
happen, she became more than ever con- 
vinced that either his visit must be re- 
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peated, or that she alone must make the 
announcement that had trembled on Ste- 
phen’s lips. She had recognized, almost 
from the first, that despite the relief her 
mistress had enjoyed—protected by an old 
servant in the little apartment—that relief 
could of necessity be but short-lived, and 
that some strong, masculine hand and mind 
were needed to stem the tide of disaster. Her 
own practical common sense told her that 
their present way of living was far too pre- 
carious to be counted upon. Lady Barbara’s 
position with Rosenthal was but temporary. 
At any moment it might be lost, and then 
would follow another dreary hunt for work, 
with all its rebuffs, and sooner or later the 
delicately nurtured woman would succumb 
and gounder, ina mental or physical collapse, 

None of these forebodings had filled Lady 
Barbara’s mind. As long as she continued 
under Martha’s care she could rest in peace, 
free from the dread of the drunken step on 
the stair, or the rude bursting in of her 
chamber door. She was free, too, from other 
deadly terrors which had pursued her, and 
of which she could not even now think with- 
out a shudder, connected with Dalton’s 
willingness to turn their home into a resort 
for gamblers, the privacy protecting them 
from police interference. 

That he would force her to return to him 
for any other purpose she did not believe. 
He had no legal hold upon her—such as an 
Englishman has upon his wife—and, as he 
had pawned everything of value she pos- 
sessed and most of her clothes, she could be 
of no further use to him. If Lady Barbara 
had any new plans they consisted of the 
desire to earn her own bread, to help Martha 
with her rent and, when the day’s work was 
over, to creep into her arms and rest. 

While it was true that Stephen’s visit 
had been responsible for her nervous break- 
down, it was not for the reason that Martha 
supposed. His reference to her private 
affairs had offended her, of course, but 
there was something else which hurt her 
far more—something in the old ship-chan- 
dier’s manner forcing to the front a question 
ever present in her mind, whatever her task 
and however tender the ministrations of the 
old nurse. And it was this: What did the 
look mean that she sometimes surprised in 
Martha’s eyes? Was it a look of pity, or 
was it one of scorn? 

Martha’s devotion was not to be denied, 
but such devotion might spring from a sense 


‘ of duty to the child she had cared for, the 





look alone betraying her—that same strange 
look she had detected in Stephen’s eyes. 
And because she could not fathom it, she 
had passed a wakeful night, and this long, 
unhappy day, determining to solve the mys- 
tery before she closed her eyes that night. 

When the shadows fell and the evening 
meal was ready, she put away her work, 
smoothed back her hair from her 
forehead, and took her seat be- 
side the nurse, eating but little 
and answering Martha’s anx- 
ious but carefully worded 
questions, in monosyl- 
lables. With the end of 
the meal, she pushed 
back her chair and 
sought her bedroom, 
saying that, if Martha 
did not mind, she would 
throw herself on her 
bed and rest a while 
before undressing. 

She lay there listen- 
ing until the cessation 
of the clink of the 
plates and cups and 
the moving back of 
the table told her 
that supper was over 
and the things put away; then she 
called: ‘Martha, won’t you come 
and sit beside me, so you can brush out 
my hair? I want to talk to you,” adding 
quickly, “You needn’t bring the lamp, I 
have light enough.” 

Martha left her chair, and settled herself 
beside the narrow bed. 

Lady Barbara lifted her head so that her 
tresses were free for Martha’s hands. “I 
have been thinking of your brother,” she 
began, after a moment’s pause. “What did 
he mean when he said that things could 
not go on as they were with me, and that he 
was going to put a stop to them if he 
could?” 

The question was so unexpected that the 
old nurse, who had been taking the pins 
from her mistress’s braids, did not answer 
at once. 

“He never forgets, my lady, what he 
owes your people,” she said at last, “and 
when he saw you he was so sorry for you 
he was all shriveled up.” As she spoke she 
ran her fingers through the mass of blond 
hair that flowed from its parting and cov- 
ered the pillow. 

“And he does not despise me?” She was 
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watching the effect of the blow she had 
purposely planned. 

“My lady!” exclaimed Martha, dropping 
the comb. 

“Well, everybody else does—everybody | 
I know—and a great many I never saw and / 
who never saw me. And now, about your- | 
self. Do you hate me, Martha? Tell me 

the truth!” | 
‘Hate you, you poor lamb : 
—you, whom I held in my 
arms! Oh, don’t talk 
that way to me—” 
tears were now chok- 
ing her “—I can’t 
stand it, my lady! 
Ever since you were 
a child I—” 
“Yes, Martha, 
that’s one reason for 
my asking you. You 

did love me as a child— 
but do you love me as a 

woman? A child is forgiven 
because it knows no better; a 
woman does know. 
Tell me, straight from 
your heart; I want 
to know; it won’t 
make any difference 

in the way I love you. You have been 

everything to me, father, mother—every- 
thing, Martha. Tell me, do you forgive 
me?” 

“T have nothing to forgive, my lady— 
you have always been my lady, and you 
always will be. Maybe you'd better not 
talk any more—you are all tired out, and—” 

“Oh, yes—I will talk and you must lis- 
ten. Don’t pick up my comb. Never mind 
about my hair now. I know very well that 
there is not a single human being at home 
who would not shut the door in my face. 
Some of them do not understand, and never 
will, and I should never try to explain my 
life to them. I have suffered for my mis- © 
takes and made myself an outcast, and no- 
body has any compassion for an outcast. 
That is why I sit and wonder about you, 
and why I have sat all day and wondered 
about Stephen, and whether I ought to run 
away, for I could not stay here if you felt 
about me as I know those people feel at 
home. I want you to love me, Martha. 
Oh! yes, you prove it. You do everything 
for me, but way down deep in your heart, 
how do you feel? Do you love me as you 
always did?—love, Martha, not just pity, 


Now and then Lady 
Barbara would drop 
her needle, turn her 
; face to the window, 
 6©= and look out into vacancy 
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or feeling sorry, like Stephen, or blaming 
me, like the others? Yes, yes, yes, I know 
it, but I have wanted you to tell me. I am 
so in the dark. There, there, don’t cry! 
And one thing more. What did your 
brother mean when he said there were 
others who would lift me out of my misery?” 

Again the old servant, brushing away 
her tears, hesitated to reply. She had sent 
for Stephen to answer this very question, 
and her mistress practically had driven him 
from the room. How was she to meet it? 

“He meant Mr. Felix, and if you had 
only listened, my lady, he would have—” 

“T did not want to listen, and I won’t 
listen now!” she cried, with sudden inten- 
sity, sinking deeper back in her pillow, as if 
to protect herself even from Martha. “I 
never want to hear his name again. He 
drove me to what I did. He let me leave 
my house without so much as a word of 
regret, and not one line did he write me the 
whole time I was at my father’s. Two 
months, Martha! Two whole months! All 
that time he hid himself in his club—abus- 
ing me to every man he met. Somebody told 
me so. What wasI todo? He had turned 
over to his father every shilling he possessed, 
and left me without a penny—or worse 
still, dependent on my father, and you 
know what that means! And then, when I 
could stand it no longer and went home, he 
sailed for South Africa, on a shooting expe- 
dition.” 

Martha slid one plump hand under the 
tired head, and with the other stroked back 
the mass of hair from the damp forehead— 
very gently, as she might have calmed some 
fevered patient. ‘May I finish what 
Stephen tried to tell you, my lady?” she 
crooned, still stroking back the hair. ‘And 
may I first tell you that Mr. Felix never 
went to Africa?” 

“Oh, but he did! I know the men he 
went with. He was disgusted with the 
whole business—so he told one of his 
friends—and never wanted to see me or 


England again.” 


“You are sure?” 

“Yes, I heard about it in Ostend when—” 
She did not finish the sentence. 

The nurse’s free hand now closed on 
Lady Barbara’s thin fingers, with a quiet, 
compelling softness, as if preparing her for 
a shock. 

“Mr. Felix—came here—to New York 
—my lady—and is here now—or was some 
weeks ago—doing nothing but walk the 
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streets.” The words had come slowly, one 
by one, Martha’s clasp tightening as she 
spoke. 

The wasted figure on the bed had been 
slowly lifting itself from the pillow and now 
sat bolt upright... ‘‘ Martha!” 

“Yes, right here in New York, my lady.” 

“It isn’t so,” she cried, her two hands 
clutching Martha’s shoulders. ‘Tell me it 
isn’t so! It can’t-be'so! Oh, what do you 
mean?” 

“Tt’s the blessed God’s truth, every word 
of it! He and Stephen have been looking 
for you day and night.” 

“Looking for me? Oh, the shame of it, 
Martha, the shame! But he mustn’t find 
me! He shan’t find me! You won’t let 
him, will you, Martha?” she pleaded, her 
arms now tight about the old woman’s 
neck, her agonized face turning wildly 
toward the door, as if she thought that 
Felix were already there. ‘You don’t 
think he wants to kill ee do you?” she 
whispered at last. 

The nurse folded her own strong arms 
about the shaking woman, warming and 
comforting her, as she had warmed and 
comforted the child. She was determined 
now that nothing should keep the truth 
from being told. 

“No, it’s not you he wants to kill,” she 
said, when the trembling figure was still. 

Lady Barbara loosened her grasp and 
stared at the nurse. ‘‘Then what does he 
want to see me for?” she asked, in a dazed, 
distracted tone. 

“He wants to help you. He never for- 
gets that you were his wife. He’ll have his 
arms around you the moment he gets his 
eyes on you, and all your troubles will be 
over.” 

“But I won’t accept his help,” she ex- 
claimed, drawing herself up. ‘‘I won’t see 
him! You mustn’t let me see him! Prom- 
ise me you won’t! And he mustn’t find—” 
she hesitated as if unwilling to pronounce 
the name—‘‘he mustn’t find Mr. Dalton. 
There has been scandal enough. You 
don’t think he wants to find Mr. Dalton, 
too, do you, Martha?” she added slowly, 
as if some new terror were growing on her. 

“That’s what Stephen thinks—find him 
and kill him. That’s why he wanted you to 
listen last night. That’s why he wants to 
get you and your husband together. Mr. 
Dalton won’t stay here if he knows Mr. 
Felix is looking for him. He’s too big a 
coward.” 
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Slowly Martha told her mistress of Felix's presence in New York, and of his quest. “Looking for me?™ cried 
Lady Barbara. “Oh, the shame of it, Martha, the shame! But he mustn't find me! He shan't find me! 
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You won't let him, will you, Martha?™ she pleaded. her arms now tight about the old woman's neck 
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Lady Barbara shivered and sank to the 
bed .again, gazing straight before her. 
“Ves, that’s what will happen, Martha, he 
would kill him. I see it all now. That’s 
what would have happened to our gardener 
who ruined the gate-keeper’s daughter, if 
the man had not left England. She was 
only a girl—hardly grown; yes, it all comes 
back to me. I remember what my husband 
did.” She was still speaking under her 
- breath, reciting the story more to herself 
than.to Martha, her voice rising and falling 
—at times hardly audible. “ Nothing— 
happened then—because my husband— 
did not find the man.” 

She faced the nurse again. “You won’t 
let him come here, will you, Martha?” 

“He'll come, my lady, if Stephen can get 
hold of him,” came the positive reply. 
“He had a room in a lodging-house not 
far from here, but he left it, and Stephen 
doesn’t know where he’s gone. But he’ll 
turn up again downat the shop, and then—” 

“But you. mustn’t let him come,” she 
cried out again, “I won’t have it—please— 
please! I'll go away if you do, where no- 
body will ever find me. I could not have 
him see me—see me like this.” She looked 
at her thin hands and over her shabby 
clothes. “Not like this!” 

“No, you won’t go away, my lady.” 
There was a ring of authority now in the 
nurse’s voice. “You'll stay here. It’s the 
only way out of this misery for you. As for 
Mr. Felix and that scoundrel who has 
ruined you—Yes, I’m going to let Mr. 
Felix in, if the dear Lord will let him come. 
Mr. Felix loves you, and—” 

“He never loved me! He only loved his 
father!” she cried angrily, with choking 
voice. “All my misery came from that.” 

“You never got that right, my lady. 
You mustn’t get angry with me, for I got 
to let it all out.” She was the nurse no 
longer; no matter what happened, she 
would unburden her heart. “Mr. Felix 
isn’t like other men. He stood by his 
father and helped him when he was in 
trouble, just as he will stand by and help 
you, just as he helps everybody—Tom 
Moulton’s daughter for one, that he picked 
up on the streets of London and sent home 
to her mother. If he’d killed Sam Lawson, 


who ruined ler, he’d have given him what 
he deserved, and if he kills this man Dal- 
ton, he won’t give him half what he de- 
serves or what is coming to him sooner or 
later. 


Dalton isn’t fit to live. He got Sir 
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Carroll O’Day all tangled up so that his 
character and all his money was hanging by 
a thread, and then, when Mr. Felix gave up 
what he had to save Sir Carroll, Dalton 
coaxed you away. You didn’t know that, 
did you? But it’s true. That man Dalton 
rujned Mr, Felix’s father. Oh, I know it 
all—and I have known it all the time. No, 
don’t stop me, my lady! I’m your old 
Martha, who’s nursed you and sat by you 
many a night, and I’ll never stop loving you 
as long as I live. I don’t care what you do 
to me, or what you have done to yourself. 
Your leaving Mr. Felix was like agood 
many other things you used to do when you 
were crossed. You would have your way, 
just as your father will have his way, no 
matter who is hurt. What Lord Carnavon 
wants, he wants, and there is no stopping 
him. Anybody else but his lordship would’ 
have hushed the matter up, instead of ruin- 
ing everybody. But that’s all passed now; 
I don’t love you any less for it; I’m only 
sorrier and sorrier for you every time I 
think of it. Now we’ve got to make another 
start. Stephen will help, and I’ll work my 
fingers to the bone for you—and Mr. Felix 
will help most of all.” 

Except for the gesture of surprise when 
Dalton’s part in the ruin of her husband’s 
father was mentioned, Lady Barbara had 
listened to the breathless outburst without 
moving her head. Even when the words 
cut deepest she had made no protest. She 
knew the nurse’s heart, and that every word 
was meant for her good. Her utter help- 
lessness, too, confronted her, surrounded as 
she was by conditions she could neither 
withstand nor flee from. 

‘‘ And if he comes, Martha,” she asked in 
a low, resigned voice, “what will happen 
then?” 

“He'll get. you out of this—take you 
where you needn’t work the soul out of you.” 

“Pay for my support, you mean?”’ she 
asked, with a certain dignity. 

“Of course; why not?” 

“Never—never! I will never touch a 
penny of his money—I would rather starve 
than do it!” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t be much—he’s as poor 
as any of us. When Stephen saw him last, 
all he had was a rubber-coat to keep him 
warm. But little as he has, you’ll get half 
or all of it.” 

“Poor as—any of us! Oh, Martha!” she 
groaned, sinking deeper into the pillow, and 
covering her face with her hands. “I never 














thought it would come to that—I never 
thought he could be poor! and it’s my fault, 
Martha—oh! how wicked I have been! Oh, 
I can’t stand it! How horrible it all is! 
How horrible! I never thought he would 
suffer in that way. You mustn’t think I do 
not see it! I do see it—see things at last as 
they are. Every word you say is true—and 
every one else knows that it is true. It-was 
all vanity and selfishness and stubbornness, 
never caring whom I hurt so that I had 
what I wanted. I put the blame on 
my husband a while ago because I did not 
want you to hate me too much. All the 
women who do wrong talk that way, hop- 
ing for some comforting word in their mis- 
ery. But it’s I who am to blame, not he. I 
talk that way to myself in the night when 
I lie awake until I nearly lose my mind. 
Sometimes, too, I try to cheat myself by 
thinking that all these terrible things might 
not have happened had God not taken my 
baby. But I don’t know. They might have 
happened just the same, my head was so 
full of all that was wicked. When I think of 
that, I am glad the baby died. It could 
never have called me mother. Oh, Martha, 
Martha, take me in your arms again—yes, 
like that—close against your breast! Kiss 
me, Martha, as you used to do when I was 
little! You do love me, don’t you? And 
you will promise not to let my husband see 
me? And now, go away, please, and leave 
me alone. I can not stand any more.” 


Chapter XV 


HE talk with Father Cruse, while it 
had calmed and, to a certain extent, 
reassured Felix, had not in any way 

swerved him from his determination to find 
his wife at any cost. 

The only change he made in his program 
was one of locality. Heretofore, with the 
exception of his visits to Stephen—long 
since discontinued—he had haunted the 
doors of the crowded theaters and expen- 
sive restaurants, and the waiting-rooms of 
the more fashionable hotels. Now it must 
be the byways, places where the poor or 
worse would congregate; cheap eating- 
houses; bar-rooms, with so-called ‘family 
rooms” attached; and always the streets 
at a distance from those trodden by the rich 
and prosperous classes. Father Cruse 
might have been right in his diagnosis, and 
the sleeve-button might form but a minor 
link in the chain of events circling the prob- 
lem to the solution of which he had again 
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consecrated his life, but certain it was that 
the clues he, himself, had discovered within 
the past twenty-four hours had not in any way 
led him to confirm the priest’s conclusions. 
If the woman whom Kitty had picked up 
some months before, and put to bed, were 
not his wife, she must certainly have lived 
with Lady Barbara or been near her person; 
which still meant not only poverty but the 
possibility of Dalton’s having abandoned 
her. Possibly, too, this woman, whose out- 
side garments had contrasted so strangely 
with her more sumptuous underwear, 
might have been an inmate of the same 
house in which his wife was living—some 
one, perhaps, in whom his wife had had 
confidence. - Perhaps—no! that was impos- 
sible. Whatever the depths of suffering 
into which his wife had fallen, she had not 
yet reached the pit—of that he was now 
convinced. If he were mistaken—here 
his fingers tightened, and his narrow eye- 
brows and thin, drawn lips became two 
parallel straight lines—then he weuld know 
exactly what to do. 

These thoughts filled his mind the next 
night, when having bid good-by to Kitty— 
who knew nothing of his interview with the 
priest—he buttoned his mackintosh close 
up to his throat, tucked his blackthorn 
stick under his arm and, pressing his hat 
well on his head, bent his steps toward the 
East side. A light rain was falling, and 
most of the passers-by were carrying um- 
brellas. Overhead thundered the trains of 
the Elevated—a continuous line of lights 
flashing through the clouds of mist. Under- 
neath stretched Third Avenue, its perspec- 
tive dimmed in a slowly gathering fog. 

As he tramped on, the brim of his soft 
hat shadowing his brow, he scanned the 
faces of the passersby, the women under 
the umbrellas—especially those with small 
feet. At Twenty-eighth Street, he pushed 
in the door of a cheap restaurant whose bill 
of fare, written ona pasteboard card, was 
tacked on the outside, indicating the modest 
prices of the several viands. Drawing out 
a chair from a table he sat down, and ran 
his eye over the interior. 

He had had no particular reason for 
selecting this eating-house from among the 
others. He had passed several just like it, 
and was only accustoming himself to his 
new line of search; for that purpose, one 
eating-house was as good as another. 

What he saw was a collection of small 
tables, flanked by wooden chairs, their tops 
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covered with white cloths and surmounted by 
cheap castors, a long bar with the usual 
glistening accessories, and a flight of steps 
which led to the floor above. His entrance, 
quiet as it had been, had evidently at- 
tracted some attention, for a waiter in a 
once-white jacket detached himself from a 
group of men in the far corner of the room, 
and picking up, as he passed, a printed card 
from a table, asked him what he would 
have to eat. , 

“Nothing—not now. I will sit here and 
smoke,” and he loosened his mackintosh, 
and drew his pipe from his pocket. ‘Hand 
me a match, please.” 

The waiter looked at him dubiously. 
“ Ain’t you goin’ to order nothin’?”’ 

“Not yet—perhaps not at all. Do you 
object to my smoking here?” 

“Don’t object to nothin’, but this ain’t 
no place to warm up in, see!” 

Felix looked at him, and a faint smile 
played about his lips—the first that had 
lightened them all day. “I shan’t ask you 
to start a fresh fire,’ he said in a decided 
tone, ‘‘and now, do as I bid you, and pass 
me that box of matches.” 

The man caught the tone and expres- 
sion, placed the box beside him, and joined 
the group in the rear. There was a whis- 
pered conference, and a stout man in shirt- 
sleeves disengaged himself from the others 
and lounged toward Felix. 

“Nasty night,”’ he began, “had a lot of 
this weather this month. Never see a 
December so rotten.” 

“Yes, a bad night. Your servant seemed 
to think I was in the way. Are you the 
proprietor?” 

“Well, Iam one of them. Why?” 

“Nothing—only I hoped to find you more 
hospitable.” 

“Oh, smoke away—guess we can stand 
it, if you can. Dinner’s over’’—he looked 
at the big clock decorating the white wall— 
“but they’ll be piling in here after the thea- 
ters is out. You live around here?” 

“No, not immediately.” 

“Looking for any one?” 

Felix gave a slight start and, from under 
his narrowed lids, shot one of his bull’s-eye 
flashes. 

The man caught the flash and, misinter- 
preting it, bent down, and said in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘“‘Come from the Central Office, 
don’t you?” 

Felix took a long puff at his pipe. “No, 
I am only a very tired man who has come 
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in out of the wet to rest and smoke,” he 
answered gravely, “but if it will add to your 
comfort and improve your hospitality in 
any way, you can send your waiter back 
and I will order something to eat.” 

The stout man laid his hand confidently 
on Felix’s shoulder. “That’s all right, pard 
—I ain’t worryin’, and don’t you. There’s 
nothin’ doin’, and I’m a-givin’ it to you 
straight.” 

For reply Felix rested his elbows on the 
table, and again puffed away at his brier- 
wood. Mistaking him for a Central Office 
detective might or might not be of assist- 
ance. He would let matters stand. 

As he smoked on, the room, which had 
been almost entirely empty of customers 
when he entered, began filling up. A re- 
porter bustled in, ordered a cup of coffee 
and, clearing away the plates and castors, 
squared his elbows and attacked a roll of 
paper. Two belated shop-girls came in 
laughing, hung their wet waterproofs on a 
hook behind their chairs, and were soon lost 
in the intricacies of the printed menu. 
Groups of three and four strolled in, beat- 
ing the rain from their hats and cloaks, the 
women stamping their wet feet. 

The sudden influx from the outside, 
bringing in the wet and mud of the streets, 
had started various puddles in all directions 
over the clean, sanded floor. The man in 
shirt-sleeves craned his head, noticed the 
widening pools, opened a door behind the 
bar leading to the cellar below, and shouted 
down, in a coarse voice, “Here, Stuffy, git 
busy—everything slopped up,” and re- 
sumed his place beside the group of men, 
their talk still centered on the stranger in the 
mackintosh, who scanned each new arrival. 

Something in the poise and dignity of 
the object of their attention as he sat 
quietly, paper in hand, a curl of blue smoke 
mounting ceiling-ward from his brierwood, 
must also have impressed the newcomers, for 
no one of them drew out any of the empty 
chairs immediately beside him, although the 
room was now comparatively crowded. 
Finally, the man who answered to the name 
of “Stuffy” appeared from the direction of 
the group near the bar, and made his way 
toward Felix. He carried a broom and a 
bucket, from which trailed a mop used for 
swabbing wet floors. When he reached 
O’Day’s table, he dropped to his knees and 
attacked a sluiceway leading to a miniature 
lake, fed by the umbrellas and waterproofs 
belonging to the two girls opposite. 











“Got to ask ye to move a little, sir,” he 
said, in an apologetic tone. 

“Hold on,” replied Felix, speaking kindly, 
“T will stand up and you can get at it bet- 
ter. Bad night for everybody.” He was 
on his feet now, his long mackintosh hang- 
ing straight, his hat still on his head, and in 
his hand the blackthorn stick, 
which he had picked up from 
the table as he rose. 

The man stared at 
the mackintosh, the 
hat, and the cane, 
and sprang to his 
feet. “I know -~ 
ye!” he cried ex- 
citedly. “Do you 
know me?” 

Felix studied 
him closely. “I 
do not think I 
do,” he answered 
cautiously, his 
brow tighten- 
ing. 

“Well, yeought 
to. I ain’t never 
forgot ye, and I never 
will. You give me a 
meal once and a dollar 
to keep me a-going.” 

O’Day’s brow relaxed. 

“Yes, now I do. You are 
the man whose wife left him, and 
who tried to steal my watch.” 

“That’s it—you got it. You 
didn’t give me away. Say, I been 
straight ever since. It’s been 
tough, but I kep’ on—I work here 
three nights in the week and I got 
another job in a joint on Second Avenue. 
Say,” he added, glancirig furtively over his 
shoulder. Then finding his suspicions con- 
firmed, and the attention of the group 
fastened on him, he began to push the 
broom vigorously, muttering in jerks to 
Felix: “This ain’t no place for ye—git into 
trouble sure—what yer doin’ here? They’re 
on to ye, or the bunch wouldn’t have their 
heads together—don’t make no difference 
who’s here, everybody gits pinched—I can’t 
talk—they’ll git wise and fire me.” 
_O’Day’s jaws set, the muscles forming 
little ridges about his ears. “I will attend 
to that later,” he said, in a firm voice. 
“ Keep on with your work; I will wait.” 

He shook the ashes from his pipe, re- 
sumed his seat, and leaned carelessly for- 
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ward with his elbows on his knees, his 
former protégé, now deep in his work, 
squeezing the wet rag into the bucket, using 
the broom where the mud was thickest. 

“What sort of a place is this—a restau- 
rant?” asked O’Day, resuming his talk. 

The man turned his head. He was again , 
on his knees, wiping the same spot so as to 
be within reach of Felix’s ear. 

“Down-stairs—yes. Up-stairs—in 
the rear—across a 
roof—” He glanced 
again at the group 
and stopped. 

“A gambling- 
house?” 

“No—a _ pool- 
rom. That’s 
“why I give 

«. ye the tip.” 

Felix ru- 
minated, the man 
polishing _vigor- 
ously. “What 
kind of people 
come here?” 
“The kind ye see 

—and crooks.” 

“Do you know 
them all?” 
“Why not? I 
been workin’ 
here two 
months. - Had 
two raids— 
that’s why I 
posted ye. It’s 
the chop-house 

game now, with a new deal all 
around, but they’re onto it—so a 
pal of mine tells me.” 

Again Felix ruminated. 
come here?” 

“Oh, yes, up to ten o’clock or so—tele- 
phone-operators, shop-girls—that kind. 
Two of ’em are over there now—they work 
in Cryder’s Store Christmas and New Year’s, 
and they get taken on extra.” 

“Any others?” 

“You mean fancies?” 

““No—straight, decent women, who may 
live around here, and who come regularly 
in for their meals.” 

“Oh, yes—but they don’t stay long— 
and then’’—he nodded towards the- group 
—“they don’t want ’em to stay—no money 
in grub. Just a bluff they’ve put up.” 

“Do you like it here?” 


The proprietor 
caught the flash 
from O' Day's 
eye. and, misin- 
terpreting _ it, 
bent down and 
said in a hoarse whisper, 
*“Come from the Central 
Office, don't you?” 


“Women ever 
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“Got to.” 

Felix pushed back his chair, rose to his 
feet, and began buttoning his coat. ‘“Would 
you care to do something else?” He had 
now a chance to examine him the more 
closely, especially his clothes, which were 
«of the shabbiest. 

The man dropped his broom and got on 
his feet. “Can ye give me somethin’? I 
been a-tryin’ everywhere, but this kind o’ 
work hoodoos a man, and they won’t give 
me no ref’rence ’cause I don’t git more’n 
my board, and they don’t want to lose me. 
And then”—here he winked meaningly 
“T know a thing or two. But, say, do ye 
mean it? I'll go anywhere you want.” 

Felix felt in his pocket, drew out a card, 
and penciled his address. “Come to see me 
tomorrow night—say eight o’clock. It’s 
not far from here. I am glad you pulled 
yourself together and went to work. That 
is a good deal better than the business you 
tried to follow when we first met,” and one 
of his queer smiles flickered about his 
mouth. “And now, good night,” and he 
held out his hand. 

The man drew back. It was a new. ex- 
perience. ‘‘ You mean it?” he asked. 

“Yes, give me your hand. Now that 
you are decent I want to shake it. That is 
the only way we can help each other.” 


Kitty was poring over her accounts when 
Felix arrived at the express-office, and made 
his way to her sitting-room. She had had a 
busy day, the holiday season always bring- 
ing a rush of extra work, and her wagons 
had been kept going since daylight. The 
trend of travel was to Long Island and Jer- 
sey towns, the packages for the Christmas 
and New Year’s festivities. John was away 
—somewhere between the Battery and 
Central Park—and so were Mike and 
Bobby, the boy having been pressed into 
service now that his vacation had begun. 

“Are you too busy to talk to me, Mis- 
tress Kitty?” he said, stripping off his 
mackintosh, and hanging it where its drip 
would do no harm. 

“Too busy! God rest ye, Mr. O’Day! 
I’m never too busy to eat, sleep, look after 
John and Bobby, and listen to what you’ve 
got to say. Hold on till-I put these bills 
away. There ain’t one of ’em’Ill be paid till 
after New Year—not then, if the customer 
can help it. They’ll all spend their money 
on something else. There!’’—and she laid 
the pile on a shelf behind her—“ Now, go 


on—what’s it ye want? Come, out with 
it; and mind, I’ve said ‘yes, and welcome’ 
before you’ve asked it.” 

Felix, from his seat near the stove, 
studied her face for a moment, his own 
brightening as he felt the warmth of her 
loyalty. “Better not promise too much 
till you hear me out. I am looking for a 
job.” 

Kitty turned suddenly, her eyes two 
round O’s, all the color gone from her 
cheeks. “Mr. O’Day! Why! Why/—and 
what’s Otto done to ye? I'll go to him this 
minute, and—” 

Felix laughed gently. “You will do 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Kling is all right 
and so am I—I want the job for a tramp who 
tried to hold me up one night, and who is 
now scrubbing the floor in a rather dis- 
reputable public-house on Third Avenue.” 

Kitty let out all her breath and brought 
her plump hands down on her plump knees, 
her body rocking as she did so. “Oh, is 
that it? What a ‘start ye give me! I 
thought you and Kling had quarreled. 
Sure, I'll take your tramp, if ye say so. We 
want a man to wash the wagons, and help 
Mike clean up. John fired the macaroni 
we had last month, and I didn’t blame him. 
What can your man do?” 

“Not much.” 

“What do you know about him?” 

“Nothing, except that he tried to rob 
me.” 

“And what do you want me to take him 
on for? To have him get away some night 
with a Saratoga trunk, and—” 

“No, to keep him from getting away with 
it. He’s been on the ragged edge of life for 
some months, if I read him aright, and has 
all he can do to keep his footing. I found 
him a while ago by the merest accident, and 
he is still holding on. A week with you and 
your husband will do him more good than a 
legacy. He will get a new standard.” 

“What’s he been doin’ that he’s up 
against it like this?” she asked, ignoring 
the compliment. 

“Trying to forget a wife who went back 
on him—so he tells me.” 

“Well—that’s about the worst thing can 
happen to a man if he’s telling ye the truth. 
What’s become of her?” 

“He did not say. All I know is that he 
has not seen her since she went away.” 

“Maybe he didn’t want to,” she flashed 
back. “Did ye get out of him whose fault 
it was?” 
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Felix, whose : 
remarks had \¥ 
been addressed ‘\ NS p* 
to the drip of a” 
the red-hot ee 
coals in the . 
stove, glanced 
quickly toward 
Kitty, but made no answer to her question. 

“You don’t know, that’s it, and so you 
don’t say. I'll tell ye that it’s the man’s 
fault more’n half the time.” 

“And what makes you think so, Mis- 
tress Kitty?” he asked, trying to speak 
casually, not daring to look at her for fear 
she would detect the tremor on his lips, 
wondering all the time at her interest in 
the subject. 

“Tt ain’t for thinkin’, Mr. O’Day, it’s 
just seein’ what goes on every day, and it 
sets me crazy. If a man’s got gumption 
enough to make a girl love him well enough 
to marry him, he ought to know enough to 
keep it goin’ night and day—if he don’t 
want her to forget him. Half of ’em—poor 
souls!—are as ignorant as unborn babes, 
and don’t know any more what’s comin’ to 
them than a chicken before its head’s cut 
off. She wakes up some mornin’ and finds 


her man’s gone to work without kissin’ her 


good-by—when he was nigh crazy before 
they were married if he didn’t get one every 
ten minutes. The next thing he does is to 
stay out half the night, and when she is nigh 
frightened to death, and tells him so with 
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“It's the man's fault more n half the time,” 
Kitty was saying toO'Day. “If a man's 
got gumption enough to make a girl love him 


well enough to marry him, he ought to fo ra °W hil e, an d 
know enough to keep it goin’ night and day" 1 
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her eyes streamin’, instead of 
comfortin’ her, he tells her she 
ought to have better sense, and 
why didn’t she go to sleep and 
not worry, that he was 
of age and could take 
care of himself—when 
all the time she 
is only lovin’ 
him, and pretty 
near out of her 
mind lest he 
gets hurted. 
And last he gets 
to lyin’ as to 
where he has 
been—maybe 
we it’s the lodge, 

or a game in a back 

room, or somethin’ ye 

can’t talk about— 

anyhow, he lies about 
*) it, and then she finds 
it out, and everything 
comes tumblin’ down 
together, and the 
pieces are all over the 
floor. That runs on 
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pretty soon in comes 
a dandy-lookin’ chap 
and tells her she’s an abused woman— 
and she has been—and he begins pickin’ 
up the scraps and piecin’ them together, 
tellin’ her all the time the pretty things 
the first man told her and which, fool- 
like, she believes over agin, and then 
one fine day she skips off, and the hus- 
band goes round, tearin’ his hair with 
shame or shakin’ his fist with rage, and 
says she broke up his home, and if she ever 
sets foot on his doorstep again he’ll set the 
dogs on her, or let her starve before he’d 
give her a crum. Don’t it make you 
laugh? It does me. And you should see 


_’em swell round and air their troubles, when 


most everybody knows just what’s hap- 
pened from the beginnin’! If it was any of 
my business I’d let out and tell ’em so. 
“What my John knows, I know; and 
what I know, he knows. There’s never 
been a time, and there ain’t one now, when 
I’m beat out and my bones are hangin’ 
stiff in me—and I get that way sometimes 
even now—that I don’t go to John and say, 
‘John, dear, get your arms around me and 
hold me tight, I’m that tired,’ and down 
goes everything, and he’s got my head on 
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his shoulder, and pattin’ my cheeks, and 
up I get all made over new, and him, too. 
That’s the way we get on, and that’s the 
way they all ought to get on if—” 

She paused and caught her breath. 

“God save me! Will ye hear me run on? 
And you sittin’ there drinkin’ it all in, not 
knowin’ a word about the women and carin’ 
less. You’ve got to forgive me, for I’m like 
John’s alarm-clock in this wife business, 
and when I’m wound up I keep strikin’ until 
I run down. Whew! What a heat I got 
myself into! Now go on, Mr. O’Day. 
What’ll I pay him, and when’s he comin’?” 

Felix waved his hand deprecatingly. 
“That will do later; you must not stop; 
you are not through yet, noramI. And so 
you never think, Mistress Kitty, that it 
may be the woman’s fault?” 

“Yes, sometimes it is. Faults on both 
sides, maybe. If it’s the woman’s fault, it 
always begins when she lets her man do all 
the work. Look up and down ‘The Ave- 
nue’ here! Every wife is helpin’ her hus- 
band in his business, and every wife knows 
as much about it as the man does. That 
ain't the way up around Central Park. 
Half of ’em ain’t out of bed till purty nigh 
lunch-time. I’ve heard ’em all talk, and 
worse yet, they glory in it. What can ye 
expect when there ain’t five of ’em to a 
block who knows whether her husband has 
made a million in the past year, or whether 
he’s flat broke, except what he tells her? 
No wonder, when trouble comes, they shift 
husbands as they do their petticoats, and 
try it over again with a new one!”’ 

“And if she takes this last plunge, when 
will she wake up to her mistake?” asked 
Felix, in a low voice. 

“Oh, ye can’t always tell. It’ll generally 
run on for a while until she starts up and 
stares about her like she’s been in a trance 


or a nightmare, and then the dear God 
help her after that, for nobody else can— 
nor will! That’s the worst of it—nor will! 
John was readin’ out to me the other night 
about the Red Cross society for pickin’ up 
wounded off the battle-field, and carryin’ 
them in where they can be patched up again, 
and join their companies when they get 
well. Why don’t they have a Red Cross 
for some of the poor girls and wives who are 
hurted—hundreds of ’em lyin’ all over the 
lot—and patch them up and bring them 
back to their homes? Now I’m done.” 

Felix raised his hand. “No, not yet~ 
one more question. After the last night- 
mare, what?” 

“The gutter—or worse—that’s what! 
And when it’s all over, most people say, 
‘Served her right—she had a happy home 
once; why didn’t she stay in it?’ And 
somebody else says, ‘She was always wild 
and foolish—I knew her as a girl.’ And 
some don’t say a blessed word because they 
couldn’t dirty their clean lips with her name 
—the hypocrites!—and so they cart off her 
poor body, and dump it in a lot back of 
Calvary cemetery. Oh, I know ’em, and 
that’s what makes me get hot under the 
collar every time I get talkin’ as I’ve been 
tonight! And now let’s quit it. If your 
dead-beat wants a job, and we can keep 
him from stealin’ the tires off the wagon, 
and the shoes off my big Jim, he can come 
to work in the mornin’, and John will pay 
him a dollar a day and he can sleep over the 
stables. And if he’s decent, he can come 
in here once in a while, and I’ll warm him 
up with a cup of coffee. I’m glad to take 
him on just because you want it—and ye. 
knew that before I said it, for there’s 
nothin’ I wouldn’t do for you, and ye know 
that, too. Listen! That’s John drivin’ in, 
and I’m going out to meet him.” 


The next instalment of Felix O’Day will appear in the April issue. 


Some Serials! 


In two more months (May) we shall start a short serial by Marjory Benton Cooke, 
whose book, “Bambi,” is “all the go” just now. If you have not read “Bambi” you 
will enjoy ‘““The Dual Alliance” just as much. No, it isn’t about war, though there is 
a splendid six-months’ campaign in it—with a man on one side and a woman on the 


, other. Looks like the line-up for a love story. Well, it is. 


To follow this story—it may start sooner—we have a splendid serial by Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, the writer who came out way ahead in another magazine’s popeleniey 
contest. ‘“‘The Seed of the Righteous” shows her at her best. You will enjoy 
every page of it. 

In the meantime are you reading “Felix O'Day”? Thousands are saying that it is a 
“bully story.” The best of it is still to come. Read the synopsis and begin now. 








Illustrated by Edward Poucher 


IRLHOOD is, or should be, the 


happiest, sunshiniest, most de- 

lightful period of life, and 

most girlhood memoriesare / 
of this description. But in many, 
many cases there is a fly in 
the amber, in the shape of tire- 
some attacks of headache 
which seem often to come with- 
out cause. A girl and a head- 
ache are as ill-matched as sugar and salt, 
and should have no more connection with 
each other than snow and summer; yet the 
paradox persists. What can we do about it? 

The first and main problem, of course, is 
to look for the cause; but in this case one 
might almost as hopefully look for the 
cause of the girl. Belonging to that sex 
which from time immemorial has been 
exempt from the necessity of rendering 
any reason for its actions, how can you 
expect the girl’s headaches to follow the 
cold and clammy sequence of cause and 
effect any more than any of the rest of her 
delightful illogicalities? Indeed, one might 
almost say of the headaches of girlhood as 
the cynic in “The Red Mill” said of ladies 
in general, ‘““You never see two alike once; 
you never see one alike twice.” 

We are laboring hopefully to reduce 
headaches to some sort of more or less 
orderly law of causation, but every once in 
a while we find a case when a head aches 
just because it aches, and for no other as- 
certainable reason. 

However, our patient industry with test- 
tubes and “scopes” of various horrible 
sorts has not been entirely in vain, and a 
considerable and increasing group of even 
such evanescent, subjective, and unpin- 
downable things as My Lady’s megrims 
are being induced, most rebelliously, to 
group themselves round certain fairly defi- 
nite and removable causes. 

The first principle which we have been 
able to establish is that in nine cases out of 
ten of headache, though it is the head that 
aches the ache, it is the body that causes 
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In ordinary 
headache 
massage o f 
t h e nerves 
of the fore- 
head. perhaps 
with the use 
of a menthol 
pencil, will 
give relief, 
for here the 
aching nerves 
lie just under 
the skin 





it. In fact, the reason why ; 
the head aches so often is ‘ 
that it is the softest part @ — SL 
of the body—not, of 
course, in the usual sense of that term. 
It is the head that is the real sympa- 
thetic organ of the body, not the heart, 
as we at one time absurdly supposed; 
and any old nook or corner of the body 
which gets out of sorts can tell its 
troubles to the head and get it to ache for 
it, thus performing the double duty of 
vicarious atonement and fire-alarm. Hard 
as our heads feel when we bump them, they 
always have a soft spot in them some- 
where for a tale of woe, and are the “easiest 
mark” in our entire body-republic. 
Headache, in fact, is simply an irritation 
and poisoning, followed by outcry, of the 
nerves of the forehead, temples, and the 
scalp. The brain has nothing to do with it. 
The second broad general principle, so far 
as anything which has the touch of femi- 
nine about it- can be bound down to any 
fixed rules, is that most headaches are a 
kick on the part of our nerves against being 
poisoned; in plain English, toxicogenic. 
Anything that knocks the body chemistry 
out of balance, that throws the life-machine 
out of gear in even its smallest bearing or 





cog, and starts poisons piling up in our © 


blood, makes the head ache. There used 
to be an old gag about a man who was so 
exceedingly short of stature that when he 
had a pain he could not tell whether it 
was headache or corns. But it is absolutely 
true that anything from a corn on the 
little toe to a crack on the crown, or any 
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disaster to any part of the entire region in 
between these two, may cause a headache.’ 


However, this does not leave us quite 


as hopelessly at sea in casting about for - 


the cause of a headache as might appear 
at first sight, for one of the commonest 
and most frequent causes of all sorts of 
headaches lies quite near home—just 
round the corner, in fact—in the eyes. 
Absurdly short as the distance is, the same 
passing on of the trouble, shifting the blame 
on to other and more willing shoulders, 
takes place here as everywhere else in the 
body. The eyes suffer the injury in the 
shape of overwork, astigmatism, dazzling 
light, lack of sleep, and so on; but they 
shift the pain to the nerves of the fore- 
head and scalp, which obligingly do their 
aching for them. If you have any doubt 
that it is these nerves that are suffering 
in ordinary forehead or brow headache, 
just run your finger gently along the ridge 
of the upper margin of the orbit, under- 
neath the eyebrow, until you come to a 
slight riotch or gap, about three-quarters 
ef an inch from the root of the nose, and 
when you find it press gently into it, and 
see what you feel. 
Generally you will 
have no difficulty in 
telling when you come 
to the notch—your 
own jump of pain as 
soon as your finger 
slips into it will be 
sufficient. 

The reason why 
your eyebrow is ten- 
der on pressure at this 
point is that it is 
through this notch and 
two other smaller ones 
that the sensitive, or 
sensory nerves run, 
from the brain, 
through the orbit, up © 
to supply the fore- 
head and top of the 


anatomical fact be- "* 
cause it has a practical bearing, in that, in 
a good many of the milder forms of brow 
and forehead and crown headache, gentle, 
deep pressure and massage with the finger- 
tips over these little notches under the eye- 
brow and in a line straight upward toward 
the roots of the hair, will relieve the pain 
and shorten the attack. But be sure to 
















When the eyes are overworked headache is almost sure to 


head. I mention this result, but in such cases relief may be had through complete why eye troubles will 


make the pressure and the friction slow 
and very gentle. 

A very good way to give massage to the 
upper parts of these nerves is by prolonged 
gentle brushing of the hair with a rather 
stiff, elastic-bristled brush, pressing well 
down toward the scalp, but not with suffi- 
cient force to make it sore. This, with 
pressure over the nerves on the forehead, 
will very frequently relieve the milder 
forms of frontal headache. 

The effect can be further increased by 
rubbing a little menthol, or camphor, or 
capsicum, or one of the “balms” contain- 
ing a combination of these hot stuffs, over 
the course of the nerves. It might be men- 
tioned, in passing, that for some curious 
reason the forehead and scalp and whole 
top and sides of the head do not get their 
nerve-supply directly from the _ brain 
through the skull; but the front two-thirds 
by the roundabout way I have already 
described,“ through the orbit and up 
over the forehead; and the rear third 
and top of the head from nerves which 
are given off from the spinal cord, and 
which run up on each side about an inch 

behind the big bump 

back of the ear. Pres- 

sure and massage at 
these points, and pro- 
longed and gentle 
brushing of the hair of 
the back of the head 
will often relieve head- 
ache in the back of 
the head or in the rear 
part of the crown. 
But this is not as 
effective as similar 
handling of the fore- 
head and temples be- 
cause the nerves lie 
deeper and 
are more 
difficult to 
reach. 
One of the reasons 


Perhaps well-fitted glasses would prevent the trouble cause headache with 


such readiness is that the eyes themselves 
are supplied by other branches of the same 
great nerve which supplies the forehead 
and the scalp. Strange as it may seem, — 
the nerve of sight—the essential nerve of 
the eye, called the optic nerve—does 
not feel pain at all, and may be inflamed 
to such extent as to cause total loss of 
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sight, without produc- 
ing the slightest pain 
or even discomfort. All 
the sensitive parts of 
theeye, the conjunctiva, 
cornea, or watchglass, 
and the iris or pupil, 
are supplied by twigs 
from this great sensi- 
tive nerve of the head 
and face. 

If your girl has a 
headache which is not 
clearly due to some 
other cause, such as bad 
air, or overwork, orindi- 
gestion, or loss of jie 
sleep, and particu-  S— 
larly if that -head- 
ache tends. to. come 


after ten or. eleven 
o’clock in the morning, 
the chances are that she is suffering from 
eye-strain. If so there is only one answer, 
and that is, spectacles! Where the eyes 
have been outrageously overworked or 
overstrained relief may be had‘ through 
complete rest, and then—less reading! Send 
her at once to your oculist, or, if you have 
none, to your doctor, and get him to give 
you the name of an eye specialist—not 
of an optician, who is merely a salesman 
for glasses—but of a real eye-doctor. Let 
him test her eyes, and advise what is best 
for them, whether they need more sparing 
use, in better light, or the clearing up of 
some inflammation which may have be- 
gun, or glasses... Remember, properly 
fitting glasses never weaken the eyes but, 
on the contrary, strengthen them, preserve 
them from many dangers, and make them 
last ten or fifteen years longer than they 
otherwise would. If one has a defect in 
the eye which is causing trouble and re- 
quires the fitting of a glass it is as abso- 
lutely necessary to have that glass and to 
wear it as it would be to wear a cork leg, or 
an artificial foot, if you had had a leg or a 
foot cut off. Nine-tenths of the troubles 
that come from our eyes, seven-tenths of our 
headaches, and nearly half of our so-called 
nervous dyspepsias, come from disturb- 
ances of the eyes which can be absolutely 
relieved and, for all practical purposes, per- 
manently cured by wearing glasses; and 
by no other means whatever. 

The trouble usually lies in the shape of 
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Many a headache can be traced to what was—or was 

ather frequently »°t7o" the breakfast table. 

on Tat q ~ to be satisfied with a cup of coffee and a cracker is to have the 
proper nerves set up a protest before noon 












To allow your appetite 
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the eye, and nothing- that 
can be done to the eye itself will bine 
the slightest effect: upon that. But we 
can put in front of it a glass which is, 
so to speak, of the opposite shape from 
the defect, and so correct it. That is to 
say, if the eye bulges too much the glass 
is made hollow or concave; if it is flat-' 
tened the glass is made bulging or ‘con-’ 
vex; and so on. It is really a mistake 
to apply the term “artificial” to glasses,’ 
because what they do is to give» you a 
really natural or normal eye,- instead of 
the un-natural or -abnormal one with 
which you have been born. 

Another form of eye-strain, apart from 
conditions needing glasses, is due td a wrong 
position of the light, or, rather, -to the 
position of the head and face toward ‘it. 
When reading, the light should always be 
so arranged that it comes from behind’and 
above, and falls on the page before it shines 
into the eye. 

Some young girls who. have only a very 
slight degree of eye-defect, not: ‘serious 
enough to require the regular wearing’ of 
glasses, will find that whenever they face 
a bright light, as, for instance, in a glar- 
ingly lighted theater, or church, or at a 
football game, or on an auto ride, the glare 
of the light will give them headache. This 
can usually be avoided either by changing 
one’s position to the light, or by wearing 
yellow or smoked glasses, or, perhaps, a 
very weak glass made to correct this defect, 
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and which need be worn only on such 
occasions. As one grows older this defect 
will manifest itself by painful experiences; 
but it is better to catch it young. 

Next after eye-troubles as headache- 
breeders come catarrhs and obstructions 
of the nose and the back of the throat. 
Everybody knows the stuffy, bunged-up 
headache that comes with a bad cold, when 
the nasal passages are swollen almost shut, 
and a chronic hang-over from one or more 
half-cured colds will often give rise to very 
troublesome and frequent headaches. Ade- 
noids, for instance, in young people are 
probably, next to eye-strain, one of the 
most frequent causes of headache. 

Here, again, the headache is caused by 
the blocking, partly of the nasal passages, 
but chiefly of some hollows in the bones 
of the head which are known as the sinuses, 
which become sodden and filled with 
either mucus or pus and produce pressure 
upon the nerves which pass through them. 
Two of these cavities lie just under the 
orbits or eye-sockets, between them and 
the roots of the teeth; but the two that 
cause the most trouble in the production 
of chronic headaches are a couple of little 
finger-shaped cavities which make the prom- 
inence of the eyebrow just over the orbit, 
and are known as frontal sinuses. When 
either or both of these gets filled with 
sticky mucus or pus there is almost certain 
to be a chronic, heavy, boring headache. 

It might be interesting to mention in 
passing that these expanded air-bulbs be- 
tween the plates of the skull are among the 
most important “bumps” in the scheme 
of phrenology, and supposed to indicate 
all sorts of high mental qualities—oratory 


and abstract reasoning, I believe—while, - 


as a matter of fact, they having nothing 
whatever to do with the shape of the brain, 
but are filled solely with wind (which, of 
course, would not prevent their being con- 
nected with oratory, and forms the chief 
foundation of the science of phrenology). 
Removal of the adenoids, or proper local 
treatment to relieve the catarrh, by some 
competent nose-and-throat doctor will not 
only stop the headaches, but very greatly 
improve the general health and comfort. 
It is really, perhaps, scarcely necessary 
to mention, and yet it is frequently over- 
looked with serious practical results, that 
almost every form of infection or fever, 
however slight, from a small influenza or 
tonsilitis up to scarlet fever or pneumonia, 
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typhoid or rheumatism, is ushered in by 
headache—sometimes headache, sometimes 
backache, sometimes both. But this is 
merely a special case of the general princi- 
ple of causation of all headaches—that 
is to say, the poisonous effect of the toxins 
of the disease circulating through the blood 
and irritating the nerves. The reason why 
the ache appears in the head is, as we have 
already seen, that the head or, rather, 
the face nerves are the most sensitive and 
delicate of any in the body. The reason for 
the backache is slightly different; we have 
here the largest and most constantly worked 
mass of muscles in the entire body, and 
hence the most quickly fatigued to the 
point of pain by poisons in the blood. 
The main importance of this fever-head- 
ache is as a danger-signal. Stop what you 
are doing. Put yourself at rest at once and 
take such steps as can be taken, to either 
ward off or diminish the severity of the fever; 
at the same time keep yourself away from 
other people, and thus avoid infecting them. 
One cause of girls’ headaches which we 
very glibly and readily put forward on all 
occasions, that her “stomach is out of 
order,” is not nearly so important or fre- 
quent as is usually supposed. In fact, 
parodoxical as it may sound, it is the head 
that puts the stomach out of order much 
more frequently than it is the stomach 
that puts the head in pain. Ordinary sick 
headache, for instance, so called, is a head- 
ache which begins and ends in the nervous 
system, without the slightest relation to 
the stomach or the digestion or the diet, 
and the well-known nausea and vomiting 
which give it its name is due solely to the 
grinding, sickening pain. Just exactly, 
in fact, as nausea and vomiting will follow 
from a violent blow on the head, or a 
broken leg, or an excruciating twist of an 
ankle or knee. All remedies directed to the 
stomach for this kind of headache, and 
indeed for most kinds of headache, are 
worse than useless, and make the situation 
worse instead of better. Stop the pain 
and you will stop the nausea and sickness. 
Headaches may of course “‘come from 
the stomach,” as, for instance, when some 
tainted or infected or decaying food, spoiled 
milk, bad meat, or fermenting fruit has 
been eaten, and the poisons from its decay 
and the germs it contains get into the 
blood and are carried to the sensitive 
nerves of the head; but simple errors in 
diet or kinds of food eaten very seldom 
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cause headache. Indeed, this happens almost 
solely when certain special foods act as 
poison-foods to the particular individual. 

Far and away the commonest dietetic 
cause of headache is not eating enough, 
particularly in girls and women. Very, 
very seldom do they eat too much. Their 
whole tendency and danger lies in exactly 
the opposite direction. To get up in the 
morning with a poor appetite and make 
a breakfast out of a cup of coffee and a 
cracker or a saucerful of so-called “ breakfast- 
food,” is simply to invite a headache before 
noon; for of all the poisons that are formed 
in the body the worst are those which are 
due to starvation and to setting the body 
to burn up its own tissues in default of 
food. A good cup of coffee with cream in 
it, and some real food, is the best and 
safest headache-morning cure known for 
girls and women. 

It may be necessary to go just a step 
farther back, for the commonest cause of 
a poor appetite in the morning is sleeping 
in a stuffy, unventilated room. Throw 
your windows wide open and let every 
wind of heaven blow througa your room 
in the night, as long as they do not actually 
blow the bedclothes off you or drive in rain. 
They will do you no harm, but good. Take 
a good cool or tepid plunge-, shower-, or 
splash-bath and you'll need 
no urging to eat arealbreak- 
fast, which will put some 
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genuine fuel under your boilers for the day’s 
work. Of all calamitous fads that afflicted 
the community the ‘no breakfast” fad is 
one of the worst. It is simply a form of 
genteel starvation, except for fat, old forti- 
fieds or fiftifieds, who never take any ex- 
ercise between meals. Eat plenty of good, ' 
sound, nourishing food at least three, and, 

better still, four times a day; and if you 

haven’t got an appetite for it go out and 

get one, where appetites grow—in the open 

air—and you will do more to ward off head- 

aches than by loading up with any number 

of cures and dopes, most of which are 

cheap poisons which deaden the nerves but ° 
do nothing to cure; in fact, add another 

poison to those with which the blood is 

already loaded. 

As the principal “fire” which burns up 
the poisons in our blood, from whatever 
source, is the oxygen in the air, abundance 
of fresh air is one of the best preventives of 
headache, and foul air of any sort one of 
the frequent and perfectly reliable causes 
of it. A perfectly sound, healthy individual 
can give himself a headache with almost 
mathematical certainty merely by shutting 
himself into an air-tight room, and turning 
on the steam for three or four hours, es- 
pecially if he does some sort of hard mental 
work at the same time. Fresh air 







in our schoolrooms, fresh 
air in our living-rooms, fresh 
air in our bedrooms, will go 








far to prevent most 
headaches. While 
muscular __ exercise 
throws poisons of its 
own into the 
blood, the vig- 
orous stimu- 
lus which 
it gives 
to the 


The chief duties of 
girlhood, it has been 
said, are to dance 
and to sing and to be 
happy and to dress 
beautifully — in 
other words. to be 
absolutely healthy 
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heart and lungs, helps to burn up the 
poisons from nerve work, or from indi- 
gestion, or from disease germs. So that 
plenty of exercise in the open air is a most 
valuable means of preventing headache. 

As things stand at present, in most of 

our young girls, school, with its bad air, 
its needless eye-strain, its senseless cur- 
riculum, and its machine-like examinations 
and gradings and drills, is one of the com- 
monest causes of headache. Play in the 
open air, dancing either on the grass, or in 
wall-less pavilions, is the best known cure 
for headaches, and far more educational 
in the best sense of the term than any 
system of schooling ever yet invented. 
_ The chief duties of girlhood, as Ruskin 
said, are to dance and to sing and to be 
happy and to dress. beautifully. If girls 
only do this they will be healthy and whole- 
some and intelligent, and much better 
trained and educated for the responsibili- 
ties of life than by being worked and dis- 
ciplined and crammed with either infor- 
mation or code morality. It is idle for us 
to teach them morals, for they are better 
than we are, to begin with. If we could 
bring the general goodness and kindliness 
of the world up to the level of that of the 
healthy, happy girl of sixteen the millen- 
nium would arrive at once! 

One cause which is supposed to play a 
very important part in the headaches of 
young girls is really a comparatively in- 
significant one; that is the disturbances 
which attend the establishment of the high 
and holy function of race-continuance. 
Naturally, such an immensely important 
and vitally fundamental power as this is 
not launched without some disturbances 
of equilibrium. But it is, after all, a 
perfectly natural, healthful process, and 
under normal conditions excites an aston- 
ishingly small amount of disturbance, or 
even of attention of any sort. If surround- 
ing conditions are normal it should and does 
occur with as little disturbance as a bud 
bursts into blossom, and in fact only those 
conditions which would make for ill-health at 
other times will cause any serious disturb- 
ance at this period. In this connection our 
silly Prussian-drill-sergeant methods, both 
of education and of the running of the 
household by the time-card, and of business, 
are bad enough for adults and for boys, but 
are absolutely ruinous to the delicate and 
responsive nervous system of the young girl. 
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Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, Children Who Never Grow Up, will appear in the April issue. 






There should be, of course, the fullest 
and most loving explanations and warnings 
of the nature and meaning of the physical 
change which will occur, so that this will 
cause neither surprise nor alarm. Then, 
when this is done, not only now but through 
her whole life the existence of that dis- 
turbance should be regarded as a supreme 
“King’s Ex,” releasing her for at least 
forty-eight hours from every obligation 
or responsibility whatever. The proper. 
and healthful establishment of this function 
is of at least a thousand times the im- 
portance of any miserable study or house- 
hold duty or economic responsibility which 
may be resting upon her shoulders. In 
fact, if these two points were attended to 
we should hear exceedingly little of the so- 
called perils and excitements and strains 
of adolescence. The process is a normal 
one, and if girls were plainly and sympa- 
thetically warned about it in advance, and 
then allowed to forget it as completely as 
possible, they would pass through it al- 
most without knowing that anything un- 
usual was happening. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the 
young girl at about this period of life be- 
comes somewhat more difficult to control, 
that her interest in her studies becomes 
fitful, that she shows delightful but some- 
what unexpected flashes of revolt against 
constituted authorities—as she jolly-well 
ought to! But these, together with simi- 
lar disturbances in the boy, are not due to 
any appalling condition of nerve-storm, 
or supremé emotional excitability, or dan- 
gerous unbalance, or any other of the hys- 
terical rot which so many writers on ado- 
lescence have shrieked into our ears, but 
‘merely to the fact that she is, for the first 
time, beginning to stand upon her own feet, 
to form her own opinions and ideals. These 
opinions, most properly and naturally, 
are frequently uncomplimentary to the 
judgment and character and wisdom of 
those in authority over her, whether as 
teachers, guardians, or parents. In fact, 
she begins to see how silly are some of the 
things she has been obliged to do, and she 
revolts accordingly. If we are wise, we 
will meet her revolt half-way, and agree to 
arbitrate the question. Thus we shall 
weather the storms of adolescence, both 
without injury to the girl and with consid- 
erable benefit to many of our old fogy 
notions. 
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When I stood there bossfully with expression peculiar to Hon. Caesar scolding elephants, assistant Irish 
ladies placed handkerchief in mouth, American salute. 


But Hon. Marie report, 


“Saint Preserves!“’ which are great complimentary 


- Hashimura Togo—Butler 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor, ‘‘Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who are so orderly that he seem to realize that 
Home contains place for everything except me. 


EAR SIR: 

Last deed of disemployment 
which I accomplished were at 
fashionable residence of Mrs and 

Mr Henery M. Hedzig, East Babyland, 
N. Y. To think of this locality give me 
considerable wine sensation of brain, be- 
cause never before fired from such height. 

Hon. Mrs Hodzig, stylish personality of 
considerable throw-back hair and Paris 
eyebrows, approach with me to kitchen 
resembling hotel. There I observe brutal 
man-cook making delicious indigestion in 
golden saucepan, while several expensive 
hired girls stopped talking society when 
Hon. Mrs arrive there. 


“Togo,” she say it, “this home contain 
twelve (12) servants in all varieties of lazi- 
ness. Because they are too costly to work 
I must hire one Assistant Scrub-Boy do it 
for them. You will be expected to do so.” 

“T are a very intense scrub,” are honest 
promus from me. 

When I stood alonesome there in kitchen 
great remorse filled me because of my hum- 
ble life. Two elaborate Bridgets, full of 
blond scorn, observe me and report with 
teeth: “Jap boy, huh! We do not care for 
such nationality!’”? Hon. Cook Man squinch 
his moustache at me over golden kettles. 

‘Laissez faire! Laissez faire!’’ he bellus, 
which are French word for “Get to work!” 
So I do so with all silence of my lowly dog- 
gishness. I peal potatus, pair apple, polish 
knob, smash dish, and do whatever should 
be. While I was on my humiliated knees 
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310 Hashimura Togo—Butler 


scrubbing I observed a Kaiser-voice speak- 
ing above my brain. I look up and behold. 

Mr Editor, undoubtedlessly you are 
acquainted with several Kings and smoke 
cigarsamong them. But seldom before have 
I observed one with my near eyes. This 


gentleman were named Jams, and he wore’ 


dress-suit during entire daylight. He did 
not understand English, but could speak 


‘London very intensely. 


“How do, Mr Proprietor!” I say. 

“Do not address until you speak!” he dib. 

“Are not a Butler a servant likewise to 
me?” I ask to know. 

“A Butler are never likewise to any- 
body!” he growell aristocratally. 

While I work there two days I never 
seen such pride except among theaters. 
That Hon. Butler were scraped to by all 
who come near in kitchen. Head Hired 
Girl, who was Irish lady name of Planchette, 
refer to him continuously as Mr Jams. When 
dinner are being ate in servant dinning-room 
Hon. Butler set to head of table and tell 
stories of society while drinking remainders 
of champagne. When he relate humoristic 
antidote all servants report, “‘O Mr Jams!”’ 
amidst giggles, while Hon. Paris Cook 
are proud to accept cigars stolen from 
pantry. 

It were very inspired to observe the ad- 
miral behavior of this Mr Jams when dinner 
were being delivered to wealthy eaters in 
front house. How he would make boss- 
talk to Miss Planchette, Irish lady, while 
stirring mixed oils on food! How he would 
carve cravenette of duck with neat slash of 
knife similar to heroes poking swords! 
From crack of doorway, when other ser- 
vants were not kicking me away because of 
my Japanese ancestry, I could see him make 
his thumbs wooden and march to front 
parlor where he acknowledge, ‘“ Dinner is 
serve!” And when he make those speech 
all wealthy society arose respectful to him 
and walk to table. Only royal persons 
attract such attention. 

But when Thursday a. m. arrive up, 
what happen? That Mr Jams, I distinct- 
ually realized, was very affectionate to 
wine-drunk, which are vice peculiar to 
nobility. Last night considerable cham- 
pagne corkage had been neglected by Hon. 
Boss Dinner in front house, so Hon. Jams 
absorb this in pantry, because it are butler 
duty to see nothing wasted. Consequence 
of this next early day he remained in pantry 
among dress suit and other wreckage. 


while pouring hotted water to my shoes. 





“Jams, you are toxic!” holla Hon. Mrs 
Hodzig, showing disrespect for his lofty. 

“‘Ave you no pity for a edache?”’ resume 
Hon. Jams hottily, while sleeping some more. 

“Deliver him with baggage,” snuggest 
Hon. Mrs amid weeps while pointing 
chauffeur to R R station. So he go quickly 
similar to other dead kings. 

“Boo hoo!” This from her. “Tonight 
we must dish out dinner for ten (10) great 
wealthies, yet who shall be butler for it?” 

“T could!” This from me while I 
emerged forth from behind stove where I 
hid from servant prosecution. 

“Japanese butlers are considered very 
refined,” narrate Hon. Mrs, with Ethel 
Barrymore voice. ‘Can you do this work?” 

“Yes. And more.” Thusly I say it. 

“You are employed,” she ollicute. When 
she said this I could see tenseness expressed 
among all servants similar to politicians 
when mayor is elected. “‘We wish have 
early dinner tonight.” 

“Tt shall be fed at six sharply,” I nego- 
tiate. 

“Six!” she shreech. “There are no such 
number as six in the vocabulary of food. 
When I say early I mean 8.30.” 


Mr Editor, great generals are usually of 
short tallness. When Hon. Napoleon stood 
on dignity it took haloons to reach his 
brain. Nothing are so proud as meekness 
when it stops. Thusly I emerged to kitchen 
in complete butlerism, making slight leftness 
and slight rightness to my eyes. Servants 
when I approach look calm but nervous. 

“Miss Planchette,” I report to Chief 
Irish girl, “kindly to fetch forth one cigar 
of Havana origin, and be less careless with 
your apron-tie.” 

“T accomplish no such servility for 
Japanese upstark!” she renig peevly. | 

“Are you aware to who you are speaking 
at?” I neccessitate. 

“T are too aware,” she scrunch. 

“Female slavery, you are expected to 
show debaseness while looking at my high- 
ness,” I deploy to Miss Marie, second Irish, 
who response by sniggers in her language. 
I could not notice such lack of chivalry, 
so I approach to where Hon. Cook Man was 
hotting water by stove. 

“Mr Monsir,” I say so grandishly, “for 
lack of snobbery I am willing to converse 
slight humoristic antidotes with you.” 

“‘Entente cordiale!’’ he retork with voice 
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I rubuke his nearness by backing off. 
What would Hon. Napoleon do in such 
battles? I am uncertain, so I elope digni- 
fyly to butler pantry feeling like a floor- 
walker without customers. 

While I stood there thinking zero, income 
that Miss Planchette making deceptive smiles. 

“Mr Togo,” she say so cowcattishly, 
“every great genius begin by not know- 
ing anything.. You are beginning thusly. 
I shall teach you slight knowledge.” 

“Thanks slightly,’ I pronounce. “I shall 
permit you teach me before Hon. Mrs Madam 
comes home and I am discharge. What are 
I sipposed to do while butling here?”’ 

“Tn first places,” she reminisce, ‘butler 
are sipposed to wear dress-suit.”’ 

“So sorrow! I got none!” 

“Hon. Mr Jams left his when fleeing,”’ she 
tell. “I get it for you to put on at once.” 

I am thankful. She depart off shortly 
and approach back with respectable black- 
ness of clothe over elbow. Also there was 
shirtage and collarage with it. 

“Depart off to bedroom and put on!”’ she 
address. I do so with immediate quickness 
and all servant-kitchen seem to admire me 
with smiles while I went through. But when 
I got befront of looking-glass inside that suit 
Iwas more amazed. That Mr Jams man were 
ly doz. feet of tallness while I am 4 ft. & % 
brief. Consequentially those pants fit me too 
much, so I must pin them around kneck to 
avoid stepping on their knees. Those vest 
stood off from me as though unacquainted 
with my chest and Hon. Coat got too much 
arms beyond my fingers. Yet I could fix 
nearly everything with pins to make Hon. 
Dress Suit look respectful while butling. By 
rolling Hon. Pant to knees they avoided my 
tan shoes very nicely. Thusly I stridded 
down to kitchen,with expression peculiar to 
Hon. Caesar scolding elephants. 

When I stood there bossfully 2nd, 4th, 
and 6th assistant Irish ladies placed hand- 
kerchief in mouth, American salute. But 
Hon. Marie report, “Saint Preserves!” 
which are great complimentary. Already 
I feel sublimity while walking to pantry. 

Hon. Planchette who was there look from 
window. “What next butler duty will you 
teach me?”’ I negotiate loftly. 

“Butler are sipposed to mix cocktail for 
welcome guest,” she explan. “Because of 
the ignorance of genius 1 shall tell you 
how do.” She fetch forth 2 bottles amidst 
crackle ice & appropriate shakes. 


In his next letter, Mr Irwin tells how Togo Becomes a Matchmaker. 


“This seem very poison,” I snuggest. 

“ All cocktails are a mixture of unhealth,” 
she say so. “Pour those ingrediums inside 
silver shake in % & %.” Idoso. “Add 
ice.” I do so. “Churn to any extent.” 
I accomplish. At this instantly came severe 
ring of door-bell. “Those are welcomed 
guest arrival,” she tell kindishly. “TI let 
them in. You continue to shake.” I con- 
tinue. Pretty soonly she make comeback. 

“Everybody in front house enjoy great 
thirst,” are next wisdom from her. ‘Duty 
of butler is to place all cocktail on silver 
dish containing glassware. With respectful 
bows you must nextly deliver to guests.” 

“Seldom have lady been so kind to my 
youth,” I pronounce with slight weep of 
tone while marching forthly in grandness 
of my wide dress-suit accomplishing drunk- 
tray between my hands. 


Mr Editor, I require to know if I do 
wrong? When I elapsed into that room 
everybody there stood looking Newport. 
I walk to midst of that encircle when, of 
suddenly, all talk ceased to converse, and 
considerable eyesight turned at me. 

“What this???!!!” commit Hon. Mrs 
Hodzig, making leaps to her slippers. 

“Cocktail being buttled,” I disarrange. 

“What national costume you wearing?”’ 

“Dress-suit of America,” I narrate. 

“Pass drink so we forget,’ she snob. 
Idoso. Each fashionable drunkard make 
tip-up to glass, make smack-lip when—O 
sudden! ‘‘Faugh —bah! Kerosene!!!” 

“Togo, species of mice, where you got 
this cocktail?” This from Hon. Mrs. 

“In Buttle room,” I collapse while 
walking backwards towards there. Aristo- 
cratically she chase me to there. When I 
got inside there stood all servants like 
chorus girls expecting fire. 

“T have observed many things during 
marriage,’ pronounce Hon. Mrs to all 
assembly. “Yet never yet have I met such 
Butler. Planchette—” this to Irish lady— 
“what are the matter with Togo?” 

“Trouble with him is he is no gentleman,” 
renounce that feminine while shooting me 
with eyes. 

“Then he should never have been allowed 
to buttle in my home,” shreech Hon. Mrs 
Hodzig. And next instantly I was elsewhere. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, : 

HASHIMURA TOGO. 

It will appear in April. 
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Cool spa- 
ciousness, typical 
of the new architecture, 
"| wide, recessed windows 
= opening on garden and lawn, 
= a big, brick fireplace, French 
® doors, and built-in book- 
© shelves of original design are © 
features of the living-room. § 
Woodwork and furniture 
are of redwood. Many books § 
and a few prints adorn the 
dray~green walls 
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AN proposes — usually — but 
home-making woman disposes, 
according to climate and means. 
She seeks a shelter from the 

cold wind, the nipping frost, the too-wet 
rain; and the too-hot sun; but her ideal 
house must not rob her and hers of one whit 
of the freshness of the breeze, the scent and 
color of the garden, the smell of the good 
earth, or the tonic warmth of the sun. 

The charming house pictured here has 
the simplicity, the unobtrusiveness, and the 
open spaces of a Japanese house, but is 
adapted to American needs and tastes. Its 
every wall is a page from a nature-book, and 
every page is a view of the beautiful out- 
doors. The living-room is flanked on one 
side by the dining-room, on the other by a 
dressing-room. The kitchen wing succeeds 
the dining-room, and the three bedrooms, 
baths, and closets constitute a wing behind 
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iA Sunshine Bungalow 


By Una Nixson Hopkins 
Designed by F. T. Underhill 


At last an architect has satisfied the most determined stickler 
for fresh air and sunlight, and he lives in his own building. 
Those desiring further information concerning this house 
may address Mrs. Hopkins, in care of Good Housekeeping. 


the dressing-room, which also serves as a 
private sitting-room. 

The dressing-room is the last word in 
convenience. Beneath the windows on one 
side of the room are tiers of drawers, divided 
perpendicularly, but all long enough to hold 
skirts without folding; on the other side is 
a long, built-in dressing-case, with drawers 
designed for every conceivable thing. The 
woodwork here is painted a deep cream, with 
a few narrow lines of tan, like an inlay, and . 
the furniture is painted to match; other 
colors used in the furnishing are green, in a 
low tone, combined with old-rose. All the 
bedrooms, like the other rooms, have rows 
of high mullioned windows on the sides, so 
that when these are all open one sleeps prac- 
tically out of doors. The trees on this side of 
the house are especially beautiful, and when 
looking out through the mullioned windows 
they give the effect of a green frieze. 





Each closet has one or more windows in it, and is large 
enough to be used as a dressing-room. And the kitchen 
is a perfect delight in which to work, with its rows of 
windows, providing not only air and sunshine, but a view 
of thegarden besides. Such is the truly sunshine bungalow. 


A low- 
nestling, brown- 
roofed, moss-green house 
with the trunk of an old 
oak thrust through an over- 
hanging eave. 


in lichen-green, tan, and rose. 
It has a fireplace and built-in 
buffet. If these windows that 
let in the outdoors are too 
cold for your winter, storm 
sidings may be put over all 


but the usual window spaces — 


’ The dining-room is finished | 
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By James Oppenheim 


Author of ‘Dr. Rast,” “‘The Olympian,” ‘‘Idle Lives,” ete. 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 
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The Love-Life of a Woman 
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This is the third in a series of letters supposed to 
be written by a mother to her daughter. In 
order to guide the girl through the threatening 
crisis in alove affair, the older woman tells frankly 
of the various love episodes of her own life 


Unpermitted Love 


can still feel that August 
evening; I can still hear the 
approaching storm and the 
distant lowing of the cattle. 
Leaves of the beeches turn 
inside out as the dusty wind rises. 
Tattered black witch-clouds roll 
from the peaks into the sky, low- 
ering at thestars. Now the forked 
lightning reveals gray forest and 
mountainside; and now the thunder 
growls, bursts into earth-shaking 
music, and echoes among the rocks. 
A black night and terrible, we 
human beings shrinking into hud- 
\.. dled animals in comparison with 
that sky-glory. 

I was a mile from home: a stretch 
of road, then the short cut meeting 
the trail from across the valley, and 
going by a path to our little house. 
Half the way was through woods 
—those same woods where late the 

lightning had toppled a great oak at 
one stroke. 
Bellowes, the old naturalist, gray- 
bearded and moccasined, was uneasy. 
‘‘Don’t go now, Elise!” he 
warned me. 
“T must,” I said, “father will be 
worrying!” 
My father was very ill. For several 
weeks a trained nurse had been attending 
him. He had sent me with some notes to 
Beliowes for correction, and now ,the task 
was done. When the old man saw that I 
was going, he offered me a lantern. I 
refused it; I told him my feet knew every 
inch of the way. 
Blackness soon swallowed me— but black- 
ness cleft by living lightning. There was a 


burnt smell in the air, mixed with the odor of 


the pines and the scent of heavy rain. 


As we sat J was in summer dress, hatless. My 

\ne \ \ ee re ee garments clung around me and impeded 
A j ‘itined deine ho the wind rose; I began to feel afraid. 

¥ EE RET Swiftly there came upon me a fierce 

{\ voices. “Wecan't restlessness that I had experienced many 


| help this, can we?” 
he murmured 


times during the past few weeks; the rest- 
lessness that I thought due to the illness of 














my father, but which, notwithstanding, was 
always accompanied with the recollection 
of a particular face, that of a stranger—the 
new doctor in the valley, Glen Brandon. 
I knew he lived over in Ford’s cottage, 
across the bridge, near the woods; I knew 
that he and his wife had come up for the 
health of their little boy; I knew he was not 
to be thought of! And yet my mind could 
find no peace. Something in his insistent 
manner, in his dark, piercing gaze, made 
my spirit tremble. I remembered the time, 
at Bellowes’, when he had held my hand in 
a long good-by; and the time I had met 
him on the bridge, and he had mentioned 
with bitterness his idle life up here; and the 
daisies he had picked for me then—but he 
was not to be thought of. Yet I had been 
immensely lonely without my father; and 
that night I was wild—rushing to meet the 
storm, careless of my fate. 

The darkness seemed full of hidden peril. 
I quickened my pace. Suddenly the skies 
opened, and the flaying storm fell. Then 
I could have shouted for joy as the rain 
drenched me, and lashed my face, for it was 
living, human rain, friendly and close. The 
woods sang with it; a sweet, healing sound. 

I found the path. Soaked twigs snapped 
in my face, brambles scratched at my 
hands and clothes. Once I bumped full 
against a tree trunk. But I held on until 
I came to the meeting of the trails. Then 
a flash of lightning lit the night, and there, 
in the eastern path, I saw hini. 

I saw him, with a startling glimpse of 
spectral grass, waving boughs, and sheeted 
landscape. The giant mountains reared 
against the sky, and vanished. I saw a 
world theatrical, behind the footlights of the 
lightning. He, too, was spectral, and my 
heart leaped into my mouth in fear. But 
I had seen him vividly; dark-complexioned, 
healthily built, no taller than myself, in rain- 
coat and soft hat, and carrying a hand-bag. 
I paused, frightened yet fascinated. At such 
a place! On such a night! 

“You gave me a turn!” he said, with no 
polite preface. “Didn’t expect to see any 
human beings—least of all, you!”’ 

I heard his real voice for the first time; 
rich, rough, and searching. There was a 
bitter tang to his speech, a passionate in- 
sistency in his manner, a masterful manli- 
ness that could dominate a woman. He put 
a wild spell on me, wild as the night. What 
had been frightful became enchanting. 
Some witch had darted lightning into the 
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boiling cauldron of the valley, and out had 
leaped this shape in my path. 

Overcome by such emotions, I could 
barely speak, and had to raise my voice 
against the rain. ‘Caught in it; got 
caught.” 

“Fearful—these mountain storms. Lucky 
I met you.” 

“Lucky?” 

He laughed. ‘“Lost—going to see your 
father, the Professor.” 

“What!” I cried out in fresh fright; 
“did he send for you?” 

“No, but old Fogarty’s called to New 
York. Sent me word to trot up this 
evening.” 

I turned suddenly, to get away—to run 
from him, I knew not why—but added, 
“Oh—follow me, then—I know the path, 
blind.” 

He plunged after me heavily—so close 
that now and then his rain-coat touched me. 

I heard him growl, “The wife didn’t want 
me to go out in this storm!” 

His wife! I had forgotten he was mar- 
ried. I felt a curious, shameful anger. 

He spoke then, his voice strangely thick, 
strangely different, “Say ... ” 

I turned. There was lightning. I saw 
his wild face. “What?” I gasped. 

“You oughtn’t to be running about in 
those clothes. Pneumonia!” 

I laughed shakily. “Used to that. I’m 
not very tame.” 

“No, you’re not married.” 

These words inexplicably thrilled and 
confounded me. I shivered. 

“Hello,” he cried; “here we are!” 

The dim light in our living-room shone 
behind the rain-crossed window. -We paus- 
ed on the porch, in a curious lull this side 
the storm. He came close to me, as if to 
speak. But I opened the door, and stepped in. 

The house was gratefully warm and snug 
—weather-tight. Red embers were on the 
hearth, and the place seemed empty of 
human beings. And there we stood for a 
moment, not daring to look at each other, 
both a little abashed. In that quiet we 
were new strangers to each other. I was 
dripping wet, my clothes clinging to me, 
my hair matted over my face. He took off 
his hat and coat. Then, in a quick glance, 
I saw his dark, full face, the large dark eyes, 
the magnetic quality in his expression. 

We stood silent. I began to tremble all 
over; I began to fear him. I turned away 
swiftly. ‘This way!” I breathed. 
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He followed me up the stairs. The nurse 
came soft-footed to the door when I 
knocked. “Yes, he’s awake! Oh, Dr. 
Fogarty away? Come in!” 

We entered the sick-room. A lamp stood 
on the table, beside the little bed. In the 
dim light I saw the pale, thin face. I went 
close. The large, shining blue eyes still had 
their piercing flashes; and he still smiled. 
But how far from my father I now seemed! 
For weeks I had been shut out from him, 
with all my time to myself, with a loneliness 
that haunted me. And when I saw him I 
felt lonelier still—saddened, disconsolate. 

He smiled at me. ‘ Drenched!” he mur- 
mured weakly. 

“The notes are all right. He’s coming 
tomorrow.” 

“Thanks, dear. Run along, and dry 
yourself.” 

I stooped, kissed his forehead, passed 
Dr. Brandon without looking at him, and 
was gone. 

For some time I leaned from the window 
in my dark room. The storm had passed. 
I saw the shining stars; the immensity, and 
myself alone in it. My thoughts leaped 
millions of miles, fathoming the heavens. 
I felt as if I were caught in the mighty tor- 
rent of the skies, tearing me away and roll- 
ing me to some far-off chaos in the night. 
Shame ate at my heart; but my head 
throbbed, my pulses ran electrically, and the 
restless spell was on me. How could I misin- 
terpret what had happened? He was seek- 
ing, and, seeking, he had found—me! And 
in storm, in night, among the mountains. 


One oak stands up in the sky on the cliff’s 
head above the gorge, and from the bottom 
of the gorge rises the muffled roar of a 
brook, deep down in the abyss over which 
little puffs of cloud pass from the wooded 
mountain-top in the distance. One after- 
noon, several weeks later, Dr. Brandon and 
I sat there, our feet dangling over the edge; 
we had wandered three miles from home. 

The warm air, pine-scented, was full of 
sunshine. A thrush was warbling. Little 
breaths of wind brought the light pine- 
needles showering. A squirrel was busy near 
by; and up in the blue a lone eagle wheeled. 

But there were no human beings within 
miles; no censorious eyes and tongues. The 
clouds merged in freedom; and mountain, 
forest, and sky were with us, were for us. 
We became part of their warmth and fra- 
grance, their natural mating. 


We had seen a great deal of each other 
these past weeks; we had walked and 
talked. He had told me much—in his bold, 
intimate way. He had told me that in the 
rush of the rain I had seemed a storm- 
goddess come to snatch him, come from the 
skies, out of the lightning. Once we had 
met in the twilight on the bridge near his 
little house, and had stood in silence, while 
in the distance the express engine had 
whistled, and the mountains echoed. Then 
he had told me that marriage kills a man. 

I tried to keep from him; yet there was 
ever some good pretext for seeing him. I 
thought, for instance, I must be neighborly; 
and so I had gone over to the little house 
with its ruined garden among the woods, 
and stopped in and seen his wife and child. 
I felt guilty going there; but he was not at 
home. His wife received me simply, and 
listened to my friendly protestations and 
the account I gave her of the help her 
husband was giving my father. But she 
was troubled. She went about the inces- 
sant household and family duties like one 
who could not efface her native sweetness 
under the sadness that was killing her. She 
had gray eyes and light hair; she was a 
small graceful woman, tremulously quiet, 
with haunting, melodious voice. She was 
gentle and wistful, and forever running out 
into the garden with a musical “darling! 
darling!” to pluck her bright-cheeked boy 
of four from mischief. I asked her to 
call. 

She smiled sadly, with a tremble of tears 
in her eyes. “How can I? Three meals a 
day, the beds, the dishes, the sweeping— 
and Tommy! It’s never over. You see, go- 
ing away for the summer is costly, but 
Tommy was simply wilting in New York. 
No practise here; not so much in the city. 
Thanks, Miss Thomas. Call again. .I’m 
very lonely.” 

I blushed with shame when I was alone; 
it seemed so dastardly to hurt that lovely 
young wife. But a spell had fastened upon 
me. When the native passion is great, and 
has been congealed for a long time, then 
when love comes, there is a deluge! The 
flood swept me onward, the very peril at- 
tracted me. All that forbade it made it dar- 
ing and beautiful. I felt-as though I were 
driven on in spite of myself by the undertow 
of destiny. It seemed as if I had to do this 
or die. ‘I can not help it!” I kept telling 
myself, “I can not help it!” Every day we 
were caught more strongly by this sucking 








torrent, that hurled us further and further 
forward toward fate, nearer and nearer each 
other, so that we could not meet now save 
in wonderful fear and trembling; and our 
doom seemed to be heralded by the passion 
of the summer, breathing its richness of 
death upon us. 

I was sad, and ecstatic, and lost, 
in turn. I knew what the night 
meant now, with falling stars 
and whispers in the woods. 

I knew why the twilight 

felt forsaken, and why 
the dawn called with 
a glad voice to one 
who was coming. 
The slow dying of 
my father was the 
slow dying of . his 
daughter. That sum- 
mer, with its visions, 
moved darkly on to 
the first blast of kill- 
ing winter. Butas 
we sat on the cliff 
that day all seemed 
pure and there was 
tenderness in 

our voices. 

Love was so 
strange, so un- 
dying! 

He was pulling 
at clumps of 
moss. ‘I didlove Ving 
her, I guess,” he Hh 
went on with his ‘%), 
confession. “I did 
really love her. She 
waited for me until I had 
finished with my hospital 
work. Then we married—’’ 


; 


\ \28% 








He looked up at a far "cs “S 
eagle in the sky. He spoke - _~i/ 
musingly. “She used to s 


help me a lot; and I loved my é 
work. I was very ambitious. 
I’m a born surgeon; look at 
these hands!” 
He held them out—long, strong, deli- 
cately muscled. I nodded. 
“Yes,” he laughed, with a trace of bitter- 
ness, “I was all-fired alive. They expected 
a lot of Glen Brandon, M. D.” He picked 
up a pine-cone and flung it out into space. 
We watched it curve and fall to the depths 
below—its fall inevitable, silent, strange. 
“Then came the baby—mussy domesticity 
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—squalls, squeaks, sleepless nights—heaven 
knows what! She became a drudge. I had 
to help. Everything was broken up.” 

He half-turned toward 
me, leaning down on his 
armand hand. “It’s been 

hard for her—fierce! But 

she’s had the baby. A 

woman gets a lot out of 

that. But it all killed 

love. I couldn’t help it, 
could I?” 

I said nothing; I 
felt so sorry for him, 
and yet so guilty that 
I felt sorry. 

“Curious, what 
happened!”’ he went 
on. “I quit being 
ambitious; got to 

hate the work, the dispen- 
sary bunch, smells, foreign 
people, and all that. The 
best in me died; the—the 
love-life died, as they say 
—and I’m a born lover.” 
I shut my eyes, trem- 
bling; he was. He was 
naturally amorous, 
saturated through 
and through with 
love of women. 
When I glanced 
at him again, he 
was looking at 

me. 
“T was dead,” 
he murmured, 
4 “but you have 
awakened me!” 
¢é I ? 9? M y 
voice was faint. 

“You,” he said. 

Time seemed to stand still in 


that pause. 
Irantothe bridge, << We prawns 


to be near him, to 
waylay him if he 
went out 


help this, can 

we?” he mur- 
mured frankly. 

My eyes filled; I could not see. The 
word was caught in my throat, and my lips 
could scarcely speak it. “No—” 

“After all,” he continued, “the soul is 
greater than anything that binds it. And 
if marriage binds it, then marriage must 
be ended. It was the lightning showed you 
and the truth to me. We were made for 
each other!” 
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In very agony of love I arose to my feet; 
I stood, facing away from him. I tried to 
stumble forward—to go— 

He was before me. “Elise!” he cried. 

He crushed me to him; twice he kissed 
me, murmuring again and again: “We can 
not help it! We can not help it!” 

How could I sorrow for Gertrude? She 
and he and I were all caught in the torrent, 
and if I followed love all three of us were 
ruined. But I had nochoice. Was I stronger 
than the torrent, and could that stop falling 
in mid-air? 


In the brilliant morning I stood on the 
little rustic bridge near the Brandon’s, and 
gazed down on the flashing brook, whose 
clear, fresh music cooled me. I was full of 
a wild joy; a joy that had brought me out 
of bed singing, that had made me trip in 
my nightgown to the open window, and 
lean out into the rich summer air, so that it 
bathed my body. It was the joy of fulfilled 
love—of being beloved! Nothing else mat- 
tered. Itook breakfast, and ran to the bridge 
to be near him; to waylay him if he went out. 

On the road the bees were droning among 
the faded wild flowers and the dusty black- 
berries. Birds were singing and flying. All 
the thick roadside foliage was heavy with 
dust; and, as the sun grew hotter and hot- 
ter, there was a shining brilliance in the air, 
and a metallic quiver of heat. 

I sang under my breath. All nature was 
singing. I was one voice in a love-chorus. 
Then all at once he called me; I turned. 

“Good morning!” I cried. Then I saw 
his pale face, and became silent, a dark 
weight on my heart—a sense of aching loss. 
“Something’s happened!” I murmured. 

He turned away. His voice was low. 
“She knows.” 

It came like lightning, striking me down. 
Joy was banished from the morning; and all 
the brightness seemed horrible. ‘She 
knows?” The question came guiltily. 

“Yes,” he went on, in a deadly, mechan- 
ical voice. “She’s been saying queer things 
for several days. Last night—a little after 
midnight, I guess—she slipped out of bed, 
and dressed. I woke up. ‘She was gone. 
I knew what had happened!” 

“What?” I breathed, clutching the rail 
of the bridge to support myself. 

“T found her in the garden—there in the 
darkness—there in the wet grass—all 
huddled.” 

“ And then?” 
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“She asked about you and me, and I had 
to tell her.” 

“And then?” 

“She wanted to know what we were going 
to do.” 

“And you said?” 

“T told her we couldn’t help it! We 
stayed there until it grew light. Then she 
went in, and got breakfast. It’s bad for 
her! It’s killing! It’s murder!” 

He was silent, almost as if he wanted me 
to go away and never see him again. A 
rage swept through me. Opposition made 
our course all the more inevitable. 

“Tt’s we two against one,” I cried. “Shall 
we suffer, or she? Oh, she can’t know what 
love means!” 

“Yes, this must go on,” he said deter- 
minedly. “I’ve found life! We were made 
for each other! It’s two against one. And 
she has the boy! Oh, Elise, I’ll go back to 
the city, and separate from her, and get a 
divorce— Somehow! Somehow!”’ he add- 
ed wildly. “And you and I—you and I— 
till death—’’ Then he whispered good-by, 
and was gone. 

I wandered on a little, in a tumult of 
thought. How could I do this thing? But 
was it I, or was it not that I was a mere 
tool of my sex? How I rebelled against the 
world, and against commonplace marriage, 
and all the laws that bind us! Just because 
they wouldn’t let us, we would! 

I paused and looked about. There stood 
his little cottage, the door open. There in 
the grass tumbled the boy; and there be- 
side the boy, gazing down at him, and si- 
lently weeping, was Gertrude. I was 
horror-struck at the sight. The day was 
too shining, too brilliant, too beautiful. 
Summer was over-rich in bloom, and al- 
ready was crumbling into golden dust. 
Crumbling! The whole world crumbling, 
dying, going down into ruin! Insects 
flashed their little wings in the glowing air; 
bees hummed; the grass swarmed with tiny 
life. The trees were motionless, overbur- 
dened in the blaze. The shade was hardly 
cool under the beat of flashing heat. It 
was all a mirage of life, inverted, swooning. 
And there she leaned, her neck bare, her 
light hair loose over her cheeks, her gray 
eyes sparkling with tears. 

I stood still as a statue, ashamed, angry 
with myself and angry with her. And as I 
stood, she turned and saw me. We gazed 
at each other. I told myself she had a weak 
face, a too domestic spirit; I scorned her. 





nent 


But her gaze made me lower mine. She 
rose; she came toward me. It was all 
shameful and humiliating. 

“Miss Thomas,” she said, in a low, icy 
voice, “you told me you wanted to be 
neighborly! Is this the way to be so?” 

I glared at her, in a passion of anger that 
shook me. Then without a word I turned 
to go. 

“Miss Thomas!” Her cry came from her 
naked spirit. I turned back blindly. 

“Elise!” she cried out. 

“Oh, Gertrude!” And we were in each 
other’s arms, sobbing. 

“T can’t help it,” I sobbed. “I can’t 
help it!” 

She withdrew, dazed. I tried to control 
myself, and in overwhelming shame hurried 
away. 

Never before had I felt so guilty, so de- 
based! I would go to my room, lock myself 
in, and never look a mortal in the face again! 
And yet—yet—this had to be! This had 
to be gone through! It seemed as if I had 
\ived it all thousands of years before, and 
was now being led through it again, mechan- 
ically, under no volition of my own—as an 
actor who must play a part, on and on to 
the tragic end. 

I rushed into the house, and mounted the 
stairs. As I passed the open door of my 
father’s room, he called me. I went in; 
I found a chair beside his bed, and sank in 
it, looking away, my chin in my hands. 

There was a pause; then he spoke 
quietly, “Elise!” It was his old, sweet, 
intimate way, and cut to my heart. 

“Ves,” I muttered. 

““We haven’t talked for some time—”’ 

“Tcan’t, father,’ Iburstout. “Ican’t—” 

“Love?” 

How did he know? “Yes.” 

“The doctor?” 

I buried my face. “Yes.” 

“And he’s married?” 

We said nothing for a time; I sank onto 
the floor, took his hand, laid my cheek upon 
it, still keeping my eyes from meeting his. 

“Of course,” he said, “you’ll handle this 
as you should. At least once in life we all 
want something we can’t have. Perhaps 
that is why you think you must have it. 
If it’s real love—but it’s hard to say when 
love is real. But I know you’ll handle this 
all right!” ; 

He said nothing further. I arose, leaned 
over, and kissed him. Gently he drew me 
toward him, his strength not being. very 
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great. And I had one glimpse of his pale 
face; and my heart withered within me. 
My father—comrade and friend to me all 
my life! He was so far from me, so weak, 
so wasted; and there was nothing I could 
do—but give him this last trouble! Why 
was I so heartless? Ah, why is love so 
heartless? The tears trickled down my 
cheeks. “Forgive me,’ I murmured. 

He smiled curiously. That was all. I 
fled to my room. But through it all only 
one thing was clear; however terrible I was, 
however sinful was this unpermitted love, 
however ruinous the results might be, the 
thing was over and done with as far as I 
was concerned. My fate lay with Glen. 


That evening I sat alone in the living. 
room beside the fire. Outside a gentle 
rain was falling. The house was still; 
soundless, save for drop of ash and tiny 
patter of rain. And there I sat, bitter and 
yearning, my mind bleak with thought of 
the coming tragedy. I saw Glen’s face as I 
had seen it, in lightning and storm; I heard 
his voice as I had heard it, in strong 
rain. I lived again on the cliff, where the 
little cloud-puffs passed over the abyss, and 
the thrush sang, and we kissed each other 
for the first time. I lived again the lifetime 
that had been packed into a week. 

Embers and ashes; my father dying; the 
sultry day hushed and soothed by lullabies 
of the rain; and my beloved sitting with 
that other woman, whom I could not even 
hate! Ah, if I could have hated her! What 
a relief! My spirit wandered, during the 
endless evening, out through the rain among 
the mountains, out to where he sat! And 
what was life, thought I, but @ bitter 
trouble? And what was love, but a guilty 
torment, an ecstasy that is an agony? The 
future was dark, but it had a glowing heart. 
Toward that I was blown by the storm- 
blast of my own wild spirit—far out and 
away, to the sea that drowns us all! 

And my father, who had been all to me, 
seemed nothing now but a sadness I had to 
recollect in order to feel it. Already he was 
a memory, a ghost from whom I had long 
been parted. This was life! Here was the 
bitter taste, the unlovely reality which we 
have to pass through before we die. 

I tried to gather my thoughts. I could 
not. They swept on, tumultuous, angry, 
sad. 

The clock struck nine. Then I was aware 
of a knock at the front door. I shook 
















“You can have him, Elise!” “Gertrude!” I cried. Again we were in each other's arms. To give him up freely, to 
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myself out of my torpor; I shivered a little. 
I rose, and unfastened the latch. 

It was Gertrude standing there, a strange 
light in her face, a fine power that smote 
me. I stood motionless, a little dazed. 

“T had to come,” she murmured. 

Then she came in, and I closed the door. 
She shut her umbrella, stood it beside the 
hearth. Her clothes were damp. I felt as 
if I were mesmerized. 

“Elise,” she said, turning toward me. 

“Yes?” I replied vacantly. 

“T had to talk to you.”” Her voice halted. 
Her face was deathly white, her eyes shining. 

I trembled, trying to control myself. 
What did this mean, now? 


“Do you—” she began in a low voice, 
“do you—teally love—him?”’ 
I nodded. 


“Tt may not be so,” she said quickly. 

“But it is!” 

Her face fell. “If you really love each 
other—if you really do—then I—I—” She 
could not go on. 

“Then what?” I urged, breathless: 

“Then I haven’t any right—I haven’t 
any right to interfere.” She paused, and 
looked up at me bravely. “You can have 
him, Elise!”’ 

For a moment I did not understand her. 
Then the momentous and dazzling truth 
burst upon me. This was amazing: this 
was a strength and power that put me to 
shame! To give him up freely, to renounce 
her very life! 

“Gertrude!” I cried. 

Again we were in each other’s arms. And 
then a strange sensation passed through 
my mind. I suddenly felt a crushing sense 
of responsibility. The whole matter was 
in my hands. I had choice. I could take or 
leave, and no one would hinder me! A 
great calmness followed, a peace, a sudden 
stilling of my spirit. 

“You wonderful woman!” I cried. 

We stood in silence, her tears falling. 

Then, in the hush, came the final call. 
I heard footsteps descending the stairs, each 
step heavy with mournful news. I looked 
up; I saw the grave face of the nurse; death 


was written there. I stood free of Gertrude. 
“Your father wants you,” said the nurse 
quietly. 


Gertrude understood. She seized her 


umbrella. “T’ll send him flying over,” she 
cried, and- was gone. The door closed 
behind her. 


The moment was majestic; the house 
grew sacred and somber and vast. 

I went up-stairs and into the dim room, 
where my father lay. I went up to the bed. 
I knew then how I loved him; remembered 
the long procession of the years, and his love 
that had never slackened; recognized the 
beauty and grace of a manly spirit, of a com- 
rade and a brother and a father; knew what 
the moment held. 

I leaned over him, trying to keep the 
bitter twist from the corners of my lips, 
and the catch from my throat, and the 
blurring tears from my eyes. 

“Dear father,” I whispered. 

“Little girl,’ he murmured, taking my 
hand. That wasall. I leaned impetuously 
to seize him, to keep him. But in peace 
he had passed. 


The doctor stood beside me a little later. 
I stood with him in the hall, tranquil and 
self-possessed. The house was silent. 

“Sweetheart,” he said tragically, “my 
heart’s broken for you.” 

Our eyes met. “Good-by, Glen!” I said. 

“Ts it good-by?”’ 

“Tt is. Go home.” 

His eyes sank before my gaze. His head 
bowed, his shoulders drooped. He turned 
slowly, and I heard his footsteps on the 
stairs, and then the closing of the front door. 

¥ was alone in the world. Alone—but I 
was my self, my true self. Had I loved him? 
I don’t know. If I had, my love had died 
that evening. Being free to choose him, I 
did not want him. The glory of battle was 
gone. And now the glory of masterful 
death overshadowed all else, and all the 
stars of all the heavens spread over me their 
golden wings. 

I went back to that quiet, splendid room. 
And I Jeaned and kissed him. 


The next episode in The Love-Life of a Woman will appear in the April issue. 


Are You Going to Build This Spring? 


Then wait for the April issue, which will contain plans for another House of Efficiency, with authorita- 
tive articles on decorating and furnishing. You'll get it March 2oth. 
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The Importance of Mouth Hygiene 
to General Health 





By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


The facts and conclusions given in this article are of unquestioned importance and would 
be impressive coming from any one familiar with the ways of teeth. They are doubly soin 
the present instance, as Dr. Wiley speaks for the National Mouth Hygiene Association, 


of which he is president. 


HE hygiene of the mouth is not 

a new study. It has long been 

recognized as an important ad- 

junct to the hygiene of the body. 
It is only of recent years, however, that 
the study of mouth hygiene has assumed 
the dignity of a separate branch of public- 
health activity. 

Lack of care of the mouth and its ap- 
pendages is prejudicial to health in several 
ways. In the first place a decaying tooth 
is always a menace, and especially when the 
decaying process reaches below the gums. 
Ulcerations, pyorrhoea or Rigg’s disease, 
and other infections of the root of the tooth 
are difficult of access and treatment, and 
for this reason are always to be regarded 
as a dangerous condition. Aside from the 
pain and suffering which these diseases 
of the teeth produce, we must not forget 
the possibility of direct infection. So- 
called blood-poisoning and death have been 
frequent results of diseased teeth. Some 
forms of inflammatory rheumatism are 
believed to be caused by the infection of 
pyorrhoea, and in general the health is 
injured in proportion as the teeth are af- 
fected. Inflammation of the lining-mem- 
branes and muscular fibers of the heart, 
chronic enlargements of the joints, that 
dreadful on-creeping disease which grad- 





We urge that you give the article a most careful reading. 


ually renders its victim entirely helpless— 
acute and chronic inflammation of the kid- 
neys, tonsilitis, exophthalmic goiter, that 
terrible affliction which causes the bulging 
of the eyes, and even diabetes have all been 
traced directly to diseased teeth, 

In the second place, defective teeth are a 
threat to health by reason of impairment of 
mastication and consequently of digestion. 
There is no difference of opinion concerning 
the value of good teeth properly used in 
the preparation of food for the digestive 
processes. While the vigorous stomach 
may attack particles of food of considerable 
size and resistance, the process of digestion 
is naturally retarded in proportion to the 
magnitude and firmness of the unground 
particles. In addition to this, the admixture 
of healthy saliva to the food during the 
process of mastication is of no little con- 
sequence, especially in the digestion of 
starch. Thus, defective teeth not only 
injure by reason of imperfect mastication, 
but likewise by reason of failure properly 
to incorporate: the saliva. with the finely 
divided particles of the food while it is 
still in the mouth. 

For some time the city of Washington 
has had a partial dental inspection of the 
60,000 children in its public schools. From 
the dental inspector who gives half his 
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time to this work, I have obtained the 
following data: During two years he has 
examined 10,230 of the school children of 
the city, between the ages of six and six- 
teen years. He has found 32,307 cavities 

in the teeth of these children. He 
has found that of the permanent 
teeth 984 have been lost. He 
found a total of 81,910 

teeth that needed sys- 
tematic cleaning, and 
6,056 that were so 
far decayed that 
they needed ex- 


total number of 
children examined, 
9,071 had cavities 
in their teeth 
and 468 had ab- 
scesses at the 
roots of the 
teeth. 

In some 
cities and 
states, unvac- 
cinated chil- 
dren are ex- 
cluded from the 
schools. Un- 
healthy mouths, 
decaying teeth, and 
neglected gums are doing 
far greater damage to the yy. cn not begin 
people of this country too early to have | 
than small-pox. perp elce 

The value of a good, Eternal vigilance | 
wholesome luncheon for _ isthe price of good 

° teeth 
children has been fully 
established. Improvement in deport- 
ment and scholarship is most marked 
where these luncheons are served. Can 
we doubt that a similar improvement 
in deportment and scholarship will 
attend the renovation of the children’s 


. 


mouths? Wemay look toCleveland for ‘W 


an answer. In that city after the teeth 
of the school children were properly cared 
for Dr. Ebersole found their scholarship 
and deportment vastly improved. 
Thousands of school children have never 
been instructed in the use of the tooth- 
brush and know nothing of its value. It 
seems almost incredible that such crass 
indifference, threatening the very founda- 
tions of society, in so far as health is con- 
cerned, can prevail. We should begin our 
work of conservation of the teeth long 





































before the children enter the school. The 
tooth is a tissue which needs a particular 
kind of nourishment. While it is true that 
there is no such thing as special food for 
nerves, or brains, or muscles, or teeth, it 
is also true that a properly balanced 
diet is necessary for the general suste- 
nance of the body. The tissues of the 
tooth are composed chiefly of lime, 
phosphoric acid, and nitrogen. The 
foods that contain the proper 
amount of these bodies are 
therefore fundamental in 
securing the proper growth 
of the teeth. The cam- 
paign for sound teeth 
in the child should 
be inaugurated 
even before the 
child’s_ birth. 
The tempo- 


children should 
be solid and en- 
during, in order 
that they may 
remain in place 
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In order 
° that the permanent 
until the teeth may be perfect the 
permanent teeth are  {smpoters Png of hil 
ren shou e solid an 
ready to erupt. Other- enduring. and if decay 
wise, the permanent «ts in it is highly impor- 
h may be extre ly tant that it be arrested by 
teeth may be extremely a filling 
irregular in character 
and deformed in contour. If decay sets in 
in the temporary teeth it is highly impor- 
tant that it should be arrested by a filling 


rary teeth of 














sufficiently enduring to last as long as the 
temporary tooth. Thus the proper direc- 
tion of the permanent teeth is secured, and 
at the same time they are not subject to 
any special germ of deterioration by reason 
of contact with decayed temporary teeth. 
In regard to the production of teeth of 
the right character as a function of food, 
I may say that the milk of a healthy mother 
has in it all the elements necessary to 
nourish the temporary teeth. As some of 
these teeth, however, erupt after weaning, 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
child be fed a diet sufficiently rich in tooth- 
building material to produce a complete 
temporary set of teeth of the best quality, 
and to lay the foundations for the produc- 
tion of the permanent teeth. 
My own experience leads 
me to believe that the 
chiid, after weaning, 
should receive a gen- 
erous supply of pure, 
clean, wholesome 
milk from tuber- 
culin-tested cows, 
and at the same 


time be fed 
cereals which 
have not been 


denatured. Of 

these, wheat, In- 

dian corn, barley, 
and oats are types. 
As soon as the 
molars are developed 
a portion of these 

cereals should be 

baked into hard bis- 

cuits, thus giving 

the teeth proper func- 
tional activity. Rice 
which has not been 
polished, and 
which has not 
lost the impor- 
tant principles 
of the rice- 
bran, may also 
be given once 
or twice a week 
in moderate 
quantity. As soon as 
the temporary teeth are suffi- 
ciently developed, hard substances, such 
as toast, zwieback, or graham crackers, 
should be given daily in sufficient quantity 
to develop the character of the teeth by 
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If we do not get good teeth 
during childhood we will 


never have any 


eh. 


f awa as cad 

Seder Pat ed - 
the proper exercise of ‘S& 

theirfunctions. Fruits 
and vegetables suit- 
able for the child’s nourish- 
ment are not to be neglected. 
A little spinach once or 

twice a week 
is excellent 


in the fur- 





/ nishing of some of 
id the important ele- 
ments, such as iron. 

The foods to be 
avoided in the 
nourishment of 
the young child 
are starch, 
sugar, candy, 
polished rice, 
and white flour. 
The child that is 
fed good, whole- 
some milk, and 
such cereals, fruits 
and vegetables as I 
have mentioned, needs 
scarcely any other adjuvant 
for the nourishment, not 

only of his teeth, but 
also’ of all the tissues 
of the body. If milk is 
not given in some con- 

siderable quantity, a 

little powdered car- 
bonate of lime, or a little lime-water 
in the cereals, where the phosphoric 
element is usually in excess, is advisable. 
Such a diet will develop a normal growth of 
temporary teeth and lay the proper founda- 
tions for those of a permanent character. 
If you do not get good teeth during child- 
hood you will never have any. The molars 
of the age of wisdom are of but little 
account. 

I urge upon parents the careful study of 
the proper nutrition of the child to secure 


The child who has hard, 
sound, regular teeth 
must be taught to 
take care of them. 
Neglect soon 
brings the penalty 
of pain and disease 
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a good set of teeth. I believe we will 
strike close to the heart of the trouble 
when, through investigation and study of 
this kind, we come to the conclusion that 
the child’s food is the dominant factor in 
the character of his teeth. In thus empha- 
sizing this important fundamental princi- 
ple I do not in the least intend to minimize 
the importance of caring for the teeth, 
once they are formed. The child who has 
hard, sound, regular teeth needs to be taught 
the principles of proper care. This means 
of course, in the first place, the proper 
functioning of the teeth. There must be 
an abundance of chewing of the right kind, 
and it must be well done. The tooth is no 
different from any other organ of the body. 
To be in prime condition it must be properly 
exercised. In order that it may be kept 
from the ravages of decay it must be kept 
clean. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
good teeth. 

Cleaning the teeth carelessly now and 
then, or even once a day, with a hasty, 
horizontal motion of a soft brush, applied 
only to the outside surfaces of the teeth, does 
not ensure a clean mouth. The brush 
should be stiff, and should be applied with 
a rotary motion to the inside surfaces, and 
to the crown as well as to the outer sur- 
faces. Mere polish may be deceiving here, 
as in other cases. A fine prepared-chalk, 
either in powdered form or made into a 
paste by the use of glycerin and soap, 
helps in the cleansing-process, which is 
completed by thorough rinsing. At least 
twice a day, and preferably after each meal, 
the mouth should be thoroughly cleansed, 
but the morning is the most important 
time of all. Leaving particles of food to 
decay in the mouth and then applying an 
alleged “germicide” to prevent decay is a 
very backhanded way of going about the 
matter. To be effective, disinfectants 
would need to be so strong as to be dan- 
gerous, and also they would have to be 
held in the mouth longer than would be 
convenient. ‘ Mouth-sterilization” is not 
practicable, and a few ounces of prevention 
by the faithful, vigorous use of tooth- 
brush and water is worth many pounds of 
cure with an alleged germicide. If you need 
an astringent, or an antacid or any other 
special mouth medication, ask your dentist, 
and incidentally call upon him every six 
months. An inspection and thorough re- 
moval of tartar from the teeth may save 
painful and futile work later on. 


Next month Dr. Wiley will tell of the dangers of infection you encounter when you travel. 





Hygiene to General Health 


After the age of childhood the care of 
the teeth, while not so important, is no 
less desirable. It is not at all uncommon 
at the present time to see men and women 
of middle age with false teeth, or with none 
at all. This, of course, means simply im- 
proper development of the teeth, or care- 
lessness in their use. I do not know of 
any reason why the teeth should not last 
as long as the eye or the ear or any other 
organ of the body. While I am aware that 
age lessens the usefulness of all the organs 
of the body, I am an advocate of that 
course of life which would keep all of the 
organs in synchronic usefulness and which 
ends in synchronic decay. My ideal of 
life is set forth in that wonderful poem of 
Dr. Holmes—which most people think is 
only a bit of fun, and which yet is the ex- 
pression of the most salutary: philosophy— 
the story of “The One-Hoss Shay.” 

In one great institution of learning in 
this country, there has been established a de- 
partment of mouth hygiene under the 
supervision of Dr. Wm. J. Gies, who has 
already done special service in studying 
the chemistry of the mouth. Other insti- 
tutions have departments of sanitation, 
hygiene, and public health. I feel quite 
certain that the example which has been 
set by Columbia University will be speedily 
followed by other institutions of learning 
throughout the land. 

Instructions along the line here set forth 
will prove more effective than the teachings 
in the dental-schools for professional stu- 
dents. It is a kind of instruction which 
will filter out through the newspapers and 
magazines, and from the public schools 
and the pulpits of the country into the 
homes of all our people. Knowledge is a 
precedent to effective service in any direc- 
tion, and effective service in sanitation 
can not be accomplished by striking in the 
dark. We may sometimes by a thrust in 
the dark strike our antagonist, but we are 
just as apt to strike a friend. It is the 
“pestilence that walketh in the darkness” 
which baffles human endeavor to suppress, 
and not the “destruction that wasteth at 
noon-day.” The pestilence that is destroy- 
ing the teeth of our children or which has 
not allowed them to be produced has long 
been walking in the darkness. We will 
now bring it to the light, where effective 
work in guarding against it and in defeat- 
ing its purposes may be accomplished. 

Good teeth mean health and efficiency. 
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Sis Araminty a- 
packin’ up her 
quilts, an’ a-sing- 
in’ at de top of 
her voice, lak a 
woman does 
when she's mad 
clean through to 
de back-bone 


“ S YOU heared,” asked Mirandy,“dat 
Sis Araminty an’ Brer Hennery, 
whut is been united in de holy bonds 
of matermony for thutty yeahs, is 

gwine to git a divorsch? 

“Vassum, dat’s so. Dem two ole wuk- 
horses dat’s been a-joggin’ along side by 
side for all dat long time widout mo’ dan 
a shove now an’ den at each odder, when 
one spicioned dat de odder wasn’t pullin’ 
a fair share of de load, is done kick over de 
traces at last, an’ dey done been toa lawyer 
whut’s gwine to git em one of dese heah 
new kind of divorsches wid alldermoney. 

“Yassum, an’ Sis Araminty’s gwine to 
git $1.50 a week out of Brer Hennery’s 
pay-envelope instid of gittin it all on 
Saterday night, an’ Brer Hennery is gwine 
to have to cook for hisself, an’ patch his 
own breeches—an’ dem two whut is well off 
an’ comfortable togedder is gwine to be 
po’ an’ miserable apart. 

“Just as soon as I heared ’bout hit I put 
on my bonnet an’ I went over to see ‘em, 
for whilst I don’t look none lak de Dove of 
Peace, I sholy has poured ile on de troubled 
waters many a time befo’ now. 

‘“Wellum, when I got to deir house I 
found Sis Araminty a-packin’ up her Risin’ 
Sun an’ Log Cabin quilts, an’ a-singin’ at 
de top of her voice lak a woman does when 
she’s mad clean through to de back-bone, 
whilst Brer Hennery was a-settin’ outside 
de do’, a-whittlin’, an’ tryin’ to look lak he 
was a rooster just a-waitin’ for de clock to 
strike so he could hop on de fence an’ crow. 

““Whut’s dis heah scandalous tale I 
heared ’bout you an’ Sis Araminty bustin’ 









Mirandy on the Amenities 
of Matrimony 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


through de bonds of wedlock dat you done 
took for better or for wuss?’ I axes him. 

““*Tere’s too much wuss in hit, an’ not 
enough better to suit my taste,’ spons Sis 
Araminty, who done come out to take a 
hand in de conversation. 

““T knows when I’s got enough of a 
thing,’ puts in Brer Hennery, ‘an’ I sholy 
has got my fill of matermony. I may be 
a goat, but I ain’t no pig.’ 

““Ts Brer Hennery been a-segasuatin’ 
’roun’ wid any of dem spry-lookin’ gals in 
de congregation?’ I axes Sis Araminty. 

“*Huh,’ she spons, ‘I’d des lak to see 
him cast his eye on any woman except me!’ 

“*Maybe, den, he done fell off de water 
wagon,’ says I, ‘an’ you done got tired a- 
gittin’ up of a night an’ openin’ de do’ for 
a man whut thinks dat you took de key- 
hole in wid you when you went to bed.’ 

“*Dat I ain’t,’ sclaims Sis Araminty, 
‘for I done marched Hennery up to de 
front, an’ made him jine de Temperance 
Sciety when we was fust married, an’ he 
ain’t dast walk on de same side of de street 
wid a saloon ever since, for I’se got a nose 
lak a houn’ dog, Sis Mirandy; I can smell 
a glass of beer under fo’ pounds of cloves.’ 

“*T specs den dat Brer Hennery has been 
a-holdin’ out on his pay envelope, which 
ain’t no way for a husband to do,’ I says. 

““*He ain’t had de chanct,’ sclaims Sis 
Araminty, ‘for no man ain’t got de gump- 
tion to handle real money, or to be trusted 
wid de spendin’ of hit—so I done took 
temptation away from Hennery by takin’ 
charge of his pocketbook, an’ a-dolin’ out 
to him whut chicken-feed dat I thinks he’s 
entitled to spend.’ 

“*Humph,’ spons I, ‘hit looks lak to me 
dat ef whut you says is true, Brer Hennery 
is a sort of a pin-feathered angel dat you 
better freeze on to, instid of tryin’ to lose.’ 

“Den I turns to Brer Hennery an’ I 
says, ‘Maybe Sis Araminty is been a-flirtin’ 
’roun’ wid some probus-lookin’ gemman, 
for I done took notice dat when a woman 
gits to de age whar she ought to take a 
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back seat she begins to look sorter wishful 
towards de primrose path.’ 

“No, Sis Mirandy,’ spons Brer Hennery, 
‘T ain’t a-castin’ no asparagus on Araminty’s 
character. Dere ain’t no need to, for when 
a woman is as skinny an’ stringy as she is 
she don’t need no odder certificate of virtue. 
Dat ain’t de reason I’s a-gwine to git a 
divorsch from Araminty. We’se got de 
incomparability of temper.’ 

“*Shoo,’ says I, ‘ef dat’s all why don’t 
you dest have a good scrap an’ make hit 
up, an’ rock along lak you used to? Believe 
me, hit’s a lot easier to stand de temper dat 
you knows all de kinks of dan hit is to tie 
up wid a new one dat you is got to find out 
de sharp edges of by pussonal ’sperience.’ 

“But dey wouldn’t listen to me, an’ 
dey’s gwine to git a divorsch, an’ make a 
scandal in de chuch, an’ ev’ybody is a- 
wukin’ deir tongues overtime a-makin’ up 
tales about ’em, an’ a-wonderin’ why dey 
parted. But I knows whut is de matter 
wid ’em. Sis Araminty has been a-drivin’ 
Brer Hennery wid too tight a rein, an 
Brer Hennery done balk. Furdermo’ Sis 
Araminty ain’t been saterfied to do de 
drivin’, she got to show off dat she’s got 
de whip hand, an’ when a woman does dat, 
soon or late, behind her back or befo’ her 
face, de man slips de bridle, an’ bolts! 

“°Co’se I thinks dat a wife orter 
manage a husband, becaze men is po’, 
weak, helpless creeters dat 
ain’t got enough probus- 
ness to look out for deir- 
selves. Dat’s de reason 
dat de good Gord made 
mo’ women dan he did 
men—so dat none of ’em 
would have a excuse for 
not gittin’ married as often 
as de occasion required. 
Yassum, a woman orter 
manage her husband, but 
she orter do hit on de 
sly when nobody ain’t look- 
in’. She ain’t got no call 
to hang de breeches out 
of her front window, so dat all de neighbors 
can see dat she wears ’em. 

“Now Sis Araminty’s de kind of a woman 
dat always sails down de aisle at chuch wid 
Brer Hennery a-trottin’ along aftér her, 
an’ she says to him, ‘Set heah, Hen,’ an’ 
he sets, an’ when dey passes ’roun de contri- 
bution-plate she draps in de money, so 
ev’rybody can notice dat she totes de purse. 
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* Hit looks lak to me 
dat Brer Hennery is 
a sort of pin-feathered 
S\ angel dat you better 





“Mo’over, she’s always a-layin’ down de 
law to Brer Hennery befo’ folks, an’ a- 
lettin’ ev’ybody know dat she’s de boss in 
deir house, an’ de fust finger in deir fambly. 
’Co’se dis makes ev’ybody snigger when dey 
looks at Brer Hennery, an’ all de men makes 
fun of him bout bein’ henpecked, ontel he 
gits his dander up an’ goes home, an’ busts 
up de furniture, an’ gives Sis Araminty a 
black eye, jest to prove dat he ain’t; an’ dat’s 
huccome dey’s headed towards de court! 

“Thank Gord, I’se got mo’ sense dan to go 
’roun showin’ off how I is got de upper hand 
of my husband, for no matter whut I does 
an’ says to Ike in private, in public I sholy 
is a meek an’ dutiful wife. I always axes 
his advice befo’ folks, an’ dat pleases him 
so dat he don’t notice dat I goes along an’ 
does my own way. 

“Nawm, I ain’t got no sympathy wid 
Sis Araminty. A woman dat goes ’bout 
braggin’ dat she’s got her husband on de 
leash am mighty apt to find out dat he has 
slipped de collar an’ gone off wid some odder 
woman dat’s handy wid de salve, an’ dat 
tells him dat she’s skeered of him becaze 
he’s so big, an’ strong, an’ masterful. 

“Yassum, when I hears a woman boastin’ 
dat she handles de money, an’ buys her 
husband’s clothes, an’ dat he doesn’t dast 
enter his own do’ widout wipin’ his feet on 
de mat, I begins to listen for de noise 
dat sounds lak de breakin’ up of a 
home. Furdermo’, I’se down 
on dese henpecker ladies 
becaze dey is bad for de 
matermonial market. Ev’y- 
time a man sees anodder 
man pushing de peram- 
bulator, an’ followin’ along 
behind his wife whilst she 

teeters along on jay-bird- 

heeled shoes, dressed lak 

Solomon in all his glory, 

he des natcherally flies 
de matermonial coop, an’ 
some gal loses a meal- 
ticket right den an’ dere. 

“Vassum, ef so many 
women didn’t make a _ public exhibi- 
tion of how dey managed deir husbands 
dere would be mo’ women have hus- 
bands to manage. MHenpeckin’ is one 
of dem things whut a woman orter do 
in de privacy of her own home, wid de 
blinds pulled down, an’ de doors shut, 
an’ de keyhole stopped up. You listen to 
me. Dat’s de true word, I’s givin’ you!” 
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birds and make your prepar- 
ations early. The changes 
in the silhouette for the coming 
season will entail certain addi- 
tions to the wardrobe, and many 
alterations. With full skirts flar- 
ing and rippling on every side 
of you the tight skirt of last 
year is going to look wofuliy 
out of the picture. And the 
full skirt is an accepted fact 

in the fashion world. We 
have heard rumors of its 
advent ever since last Aug- 
ust, when the Paris cou- 
turiers showed it in the 
suits exhibited while the 
war-clouds were gathering. 
The American designers 
seized upon it as a novelty, 
and have been developing it 
in a modified form all winter. 
Now the Paris couturiers are 
again its sponsors, featuring 
it in all the costumes shown at the spring 
openings. And the full skirt, as Paris inter- 
prets it, is certainly startling to those not 
familiar with the pictures of the dames of 
1830 and 1870, for it flares straight out from 
the waist-line in a manner similar to the 
crinoline skirts of those earlier periods. 
In fact, the Paris designers do not hesitate 
to seek the stiffening aid of crinoline when 
they use a soft silk or tulle in a full skirt. 
There is a certain winsome charm in these 
frothy tulle creations which makes them ap- 
pealing in a ballroom, but they are far too 
impractical for every-day purposes. 

There are, however, practical advantages 
in the full, but not-too-full skirt. You can 
do more than prance in one of these new 
skirts; you actually can walk with a free, 
unrestrained stride. To be sure, they re- 
quire more material, but the new fabrics are 
light in weight, and if the skirt is correctly 
cut it should not weigh down the wearer. 
All of the new full skirts are short—really, 
surprisingly short; for while eight inches 
from the floor is considered a modest 
length the extremists insist that not less 
than twelve inches between skirt and floor 
can give the desired chic. It means that 





The Change 


F you would come forth at the first 
alluring invitation of spring arrayed in 
the charming freshness of the flowers 
you must emulate the industrious little 














A saucy little hat of straw with a rib- 
bon fantasy and one of the new white- 
linen neck-fixings 



































in Silhouette 


the wearers of these skirts are adopting the 
high boots, copied from the Russians. 

You can make your tight skirts of last 
season quite wearable by dropping over 
them a full, circular tunic, but this 
tunic must reach to within two or 
three inches of your close-fitting 
under-skirt, for just a mere 
glimpse of the under-skirt 
is left to us. And in order 

to gain the freedom for 
movement, again con- 
sidered so _ necessary, 
you need not hesitate 
to slit the under-skirt 
at the side, for you will 
have the authority of 
Beer for so treating it. 
The simplest form of 
the full skirt is the cir- 
cular, but this particular 
cut always has been the 
bugbear of the dressmakers, 
for unless the skirt is very 
carefully hung it will perform 
all kinds of tricks, the most 
distressing of which is a ten- 
dency to sag. For this reason 
it is not the ideal cut for a skirt of wash 
material, and unless you have implicit 
faith in the mistress of your tubs I should 
advise you to gain the fulness in your skirts 
of wash materials by goring or gathering, if 
the fabric is soft and filmy. 

Not all women have been successful in 
banishing hips, and for those who fear, 
therefore, the balloon effect of these full 
skirts there is an admirable compfomise in 
the skirts showing a yoke to which the circu- 
lar flounce, or lower section, may be at- 
tached, as shown in the sketches on the fol- 
lowing pages. Other skirts achieve fulness 
from the plaits inserted at the sides—at 
only one side if you would get a “different” 
effect, or directly in the front, hanging from 
a square empiecement, as Lady Duff Gor- 
don arranges them. Many of the new 
models from Paris show the box-plaited 
skirt, flaring from the waist-line, while the 
all-round plaited skirt is again to the fore. 

There is no space in this article to tell you 
of the little, old-fashioned bodices, some 
hanging straight and full over the skirts, 
others semi-fitting, buttoned to the neck, 
and pointed in the front; nor to describe the 
ripple and flare of the equally new jackets. 
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No. 4—A collar 
of lace will 
freshen up the 
dress of last season more 
easily than any other 
addition. Banded in black 
velvet and brightened by a 
flower, this neck-piece is 
unusually becoming. 
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No. 1—By making the waist- 
coat section of the blouse in the 
material of the suit a three-piece 
costume may be evolved. The 
underbody, including the sleeves 
and high collar, are of silk. In 
cloth and silk this blouse sells 
for $10.00, and in pique and 
voile for $7.00. 











No. 5—The bolero line 
is a new one in blousedom, 
this spring, and it has 
been skilfully adapted to 
this blouse by the strap- 
pings of silk in a con- 
trasting color, matching 
the girdle sash. In silk 
or cloth, with silk trimmings, this 


waist sells for $12.00. 












No. 2—A new version of the 
high collar; made of lace, it 
ripples its way across the back, 
falling over a moire-ribbon 
cravat tied in a pump~bow right 
under the chin. 

















No. 3—One of the most satisfac- 
tory dresses to wear in the early spring 
is a dark gabardine or silk frock. In this 
Premet model the fulness comes at the sides, 
the inverted plait in the front being flanked 
by empiecements of braiding. A similar 
piece conceals the joining of the sleeve 
with the cleverly draped bodice. In 
gabardine this gown costs $25.00, and in silk, $35.00. 










Patterns of 1 and 5, in the stock sizes of 34- to 
40-inch bust-measure, cost 25 cents each; patterns 
of 2 and 4 cost 15 cents each; and a pattern of 3, in 
stock sizes, costs 50 cents. The names of shops 
where articles may be purchased will be sup- 
plied. 
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No. 3—To wear with the Easter suit 

there is a very good-looking blouse of 

’ cloth, silk, and chiffon, or of silk and 

\ \ chiffon. The lower section has the 

chain-stitch embroidery in silk 

floss or in wool. The flaring 

collar is of organdie. This blouse 
costs $15.00. 














No. 1—With 
the trig tailored 
suit this spring 
linen blouses will 
be worn exten- 
sively. A decora~ 
tive, yet tailored, 
trimming is 
achieved by hem- 
stitching, even the 
low collar receiving 
its hemstitched fin- 





No. 4—This dancing- 
frock was designed by a 
clever woman around a 
scarf as the motif. A 
particularly effective 
scarf is used as the girdle, 
practically forming the 
corsage, which is built up 














ish. In linen this > of lace, caught on the 
waist sells for $5.00. a shoulders by a cluster of 
May flowers. The circular skirt 





may be of silk or of chiffon 
enhanced by insertions of lace 


all and flowers. Price $18.50, and 
with materials furnished $10.00. 












No. 2—The blouse of yesterday 
takes on the look of today when 
one of the new neck-fixings is 
added. This tucked or hemstitched 
linen vestee is finished with a 
high, turn-over collar, open in the 
front, and banded by a black 


moire cravat. 





Patterns of 1 and 3, in the stock sizes of 
34 to 4o-inch bust-measurement, cost 25 
cents each; a pattern of 2, in the stock sizes, 
costs 25 cents, and of 4,50 cents. The 
names of shops where arlicles may be pur- 
chased will be supplied. 



















Spring Suits—the Newest of the New 





The plaited skirt has returned 
to favor, and will be used for 
both cloth and silk fabrics. With 
it is worn the new short jacket. 
This model, reaching only to the 
waist-line, is outlined in braid, 
and trimmed in military fashion, 
with braided frogs. The sleeves 
have the new bell shape. In 
gabardine this suit costs $39.50. 


The top-coat is quite as much a feature of the 
spring and summer wardrobe as of that of winter. 
This model (center figure) is developed in one of the 
double-faced cloths with a rough surface, and there- 
fore requires no lining. A slightly high-waisted effect 
is given by the belt, which crosses the back and sides. 
The cut of the collar is very new. The price is $25.00. 
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Some version of the Norfolk 
jacket is always the delight of 
the young girl, and also of the 
woman with a lithe, youthful 
figure. This season's model 
shows the yoke and the sleeves 
cut in one piece. Below the belt 
the plaits spring out to give the 
fashionable flare. The high 
collar is faced with oilcloth, to 
match the belt. The skirt has 
the plaits introduced at the side. 
This model, in a plaid or black-and-white suiting, is 
very jaunty. The price is $35.00. 
> 


Patterns of the costumes on this and the opposite 
page, in the stock sizes of 34- to 40-inch bust-measure- 
ment, cost 50 cents each; patterns of the skirts or jackets 
separately, 25 cents each. Names of shops where 
articles may be purchased will be supplied. 


The short jacket, always com- 
fortable for warm weather, is 
being preferred to the longer 
garments. This model is cut on 
the Eton lines, with a box~plait 
on either side in front, and three 
box-plaits in the back. The skirt 
shows a continuation of the box- 
plaits in the back, and at the sides 
a curious pocket arrangement 
which is continued to form a 
yoke inthe front. Ingabardine or 


covert this suit sells for $40 00. 


This simple little suit in the center is equally well 


adapted for cloth, silk, shantung, or linen. The skirt 
is circular, with three tucks or bands of braid. The 
jacket reaches merely to the waist-line, and has a so- 
called cuff finish, buttoning on either side. It fastens 
with two rows of buttons to the neck. In cloth this 


suit sells for $35.00; in shantung 
for $45.00, and in linen for 
$25.00 


When the warm breezesinvite 
us into the open a suit of a silken 
material is very welcome. The 
various weaves of shantung, 

faille, grosgrain, and taffeta are being used for these 
suits. In this skirt at the left the fulness is achieved 
by the plaits at the sides, held by a pocket The 
jacket is a saucy little affair, frilled across the front 
and outlined in braid. In silk this costume sells 


for $45.00 
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The curious 
arrangement 
of the sash 
gives a very 
new air to 
the linen or 
cloth frock 
at the left. In the front the circular skirt has a 
plait securely buttoned, under which the sash is 
drawn, a similar effect being repeated on the 
bodice. The sleeves are long, with buttons,to the 
elbow. In cloth this dress sells for $20.00; in 
silk, for $22.00, and in linen for $18.00. 


The little dance frock in the center is a fascinat- 
ing creation when fashioned from the pompadour 
or printed silks. The full skirt is held out around the bot- 
tom by a ruching caught through the center with a twisted 
cord of the silk. There is a more modest ruching above the 
girdle, a lace guimpe, and high collar and sleeve-ruffles of 


tulle. The price of this dress is $25.00 in silk, and $18.00 


in flowered voile or crépe. 


























One of the picturesque touches on some of the newest 
frocks is an apron effect. On this gown it is outlined in 
tiny ruffles of net. a cluster of these saucy frills serving as 
sleeves. The guimpe is also of the net, and the sash and 
bows are of black velvet. In silk this frock costs $22.00, and 
in a wash material, $18.00. 


Patterns of these gowns, in stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch bust-measurement, 
cost 50 cents each; skirt or bodice separately, 25 cents each. 
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Patterns of these costumes 
im 10-, 12-, and 14-year 
sizes cost 10 cents each. 

Names of the shops 
where models on this 
and opposite page 
may be purchased 
will be furnished. 
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In this little top 
coat there is all the 
picturesqueness of the 
Kate Greenaway costumes, 
and in addition the practical 
features necessary in girls 
garments. It is a model 
equally adaptable for a 
cloth or cotton material, 
such as golf cord or cotton 
gabardine. A wide belt 
gives the high waist-line; 
there are generous pockets, 
and a pretty finish in the 
lingerie collar and cuffs 

(upper left). 








Another interpretation of the 
popular jumper model is shown in 
a dress which may be fashioned from 
a cloth, silk, or cotton fabric. The 
flare, desirable in the clothes of the 
young girl as wellas in those of her 
older sister, is shown in the tunic, 
which is attached to the bodice under a 
wide belt containing pockets at either side. 
The long-waisted hodice is piped in a con- 


trasting color, and is worn over a muslin 
shirt-waist or guimpe (lower left). 


When the first warm days appear 
the shirt-waist of thin material is in demand. The simplicity of 
the model above makes it delightfully youthful, whether developed 
in a plain or figured fabric. The collar and cuffs form the connect- 
ing link with the skirt, one of the straight, slightly full models with a 
wide belt buttoning onto the blouse (center figure). 
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This young girls’ party-dress has the charm of simplicity to recom- 
mend it. It may be made from a figured voile or crépe, from organdie, 
or from a silk fabric. The long tunic falls over a series of ruffles which 
are attached to the under-skirt of muslin. A wide sash retains the 

fulness at the waist-line, and three tiers of the tiny ruffles finish 
the little puffed sleeves (right figure). 








Play-time 


Good times may be enjoyed in 
this simple little frock of gingham, 
or of any wash-material. The 
apron effect may be carried out in 
a contrasting fabric or in one match- 
ing the dress. The skirt is plaited, 
and the yoke of muslin tucked in 
clusters. The fulness of the bishop 
sleeve is held in at the wrist by 
tucks running under the turn-back 
cuff of white linen buttonholed in 


the color of the frock. 


There is nothing more juvenile 
in appearance than a plaid, and this 
spring young and old are going to 
wear plaid designs in cloth, silk, 
and wash-materials. The double- 
flounced skirt of this little suit is 
of a plaid serge. the plaid appearing 
again in the collar and cuffs of the 
jacket. This is fashioned from a 
plain material, and buttons straight 
up the front to the chin (left lower 
figure). 


Patterns of these costumes 
are furnished in sizes for 2, 
4, 6, and 8 years, and cost 
10 cents each, postpaid. 


a 


— 
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Dresses 


Either the small boy or the wee 
girlie can enjoy this romper, as, 
wearing it, he or she may play to 
heart's content in the dirt without 
mussing the clothes. Made from 
galatea, or any serviceable wash- 
goods, it is given a decorative finish 
by the belt, pocket, collar and cuffs 
of material in a contrasting color, 
and outlined by a narrow frill 
(center lower figure). 


A suit that is different from the 
usual line of boys’ clothing, but is 
just as practical, is shown in this 
sketch. It is particularly good- 
looking in a buff-colored linen with 
the buttoned belt, pocket, and 
white-linen collar and cuffs bound 
in brown braid. Even the buttons 
are covered with brown linen 
(right lower figure). 


Address all pattern orders 
to Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine, 119 West goth Street, 
New York City. 














Mussels & la Mariniere—Wash from two to three 
dozen mussels in several waters; then put them in a sauc:- 
pan with a small quantity of water. cover. place on fire, 
and boil until the shells open, shaking the pan occasionally. 
Drain, preserving the liquor. remove from shells. and cut 
away the “ beard,”’ the little black part like a weed, with 
a pair of scissors. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, add 


A Menu for St. Patrick’s 


SE green and gilt for the table 
decorations. Place in the center 
of the table a harp made of smi- 
lax, and arrange around it four 

or six brass candlesticks holding green can- 
dies; near the harp, towards the ends of 
the table, place two small pots of shamrock 
covered with white crépe-paper and tied 
with green ribbon. Place on the table small 
dishes of green and white bonbons and 
green, clear stick-candy. Use Irish flags, 
daffodils, and ferns for the room decora- 
tions. As souvenirs use small Irish flags, 
small pots of shamrock, tiny harps, and 
Irish pipes. They all emphasize the sig- 
nificance of the day, and are easily found 
in any department-store. Shamrock is 
plentiful at the florists and is inexpensive. 
A real Irish bill-of-fare is not, however, so 
easy a problem to solve. The following has 
been suggested, by an Irish friend, as being 
quite Irish enough for the United States. 


Thin Sliced Boiled Ham Potato Salad 
Oaten Bread and Butter 
Whole-Wheat Pancakes Bottled Honey 
Raisin Landing 
Cake rish Moss tata suey | 
Sweetmeats Apples 


Hard Sauce 
ea 





THREE MEALS A DAY 
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one small onion, chopped. and cook slowly for a few min- 
utes. Stir in one tablespoonful of flour, and allow it to 
cook, then add a half-cupful of mussel liquor and a half- 
cupful of milk, and stir until boiling. Simmer for five 
minutes; add one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and salt 
and pepper to taste. and pour over the mussels. This is a 
good luncheon dish for « cold day 


Day 


These recipes call for quantities sufficient 
for twelve persons. 


Sidney Smith’s Potato Salad 


Pare and boil seven large potatoes. While 
they are boiling put in a bowl a teaspoonful 
of salt, a half-teaspoonful of pepper, one 
large onion, finely chopped, and a table- 
spoonful of cold water. Mix until the salt 
is dissolved, add six tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil and two of vinegar; beat well. When 
the potatoes are done put one aside and 
slice the others into the dressing. Toss 
carefully, without breaking, and stand 
aside to cool. Mash the remaining potato 
through a sieve, add the yolks of two raw 
and one hard-boiled egg; rub smooth, 
and add a half-teaspoonful of salt and 
a dash of cayenne; work in, the same 
as for mayonnaise, a half-cupful of olive 
oil and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Mix this with the potatoes when they 
are cool, not cold. Dish on lettuce leaves, 
and dust thickly with-chopped parsley; 
serve at once. It should be cool, but not 
icy cold. 
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Raisin Pudding 

Mix one cupful each of whole-wheat flour 
and oatmeal; add a :teaspoonful of salt. 
Dissolve a level teaspoonful of soda in a 
tablespoonful of warm water, add to it a 
half-cupful of molasses and a cupful of sour 
buttermilk. Mix it with the dry ingredi- 
ents. Add a half-pound of raisins, well 
floured. Boil in a round mold or in a bowl, 
covered, for four hours. Serve with honey 
or hard sauce. . 


Carrageen 


Wash through several cold waters five 
sprigs of Irish moss, about a half-ounce in 
weight. Soak this in one quart of cold 
milk, in a cold place, for an hour; then boil 
it in the milk in a double boiler, until it is 
well dissolved; add a half-cupful of sugar; 
strain, and when cool add four table- 
spoonfuls of wine, and turn into a mold 
to harden. Serve plain or with wine and 
cream. 


Some March Recipes 


HIS month’s menus are less expen- 
sive than those heretofore given. 
Thecity housewife will have nodif- 
ficulty in following them, but the 
reader living in the country or inland town 
must adapt herself to the neighborhood mar- 
ket, or use canned instead of fresh vegetables. 
Beef and mutton are still in prime condi- 
tion; veal and lamb are beginning to be 
more plentiful and less costly; young 
chickens are in good condition but are very 
expensive; squabs, ducks, and geese are in 
season. Eggs are beginning to be of better 
quality and cheaper. In fish we have cod, 
haddock, halibut, bass, perch, flounders, 
sheep’s head, red snapper, and Spanish 
mackerel. Shad from the Carolinas are 
plentiful, and a few are coming from farther 
north. Most of the roe exposed for sale are 
from cold storage. This is the last month 
for smelts. Terrapin, green turtle, oysters, 
and scallops are good for another month. 
Lobsters and crabs are still of light 
weight. During the 
latter part of the Rete 
month we shall eS 
have Kenne- 4 
bec sal- 
mon, 


Mushrooms au Gratin— Mix five tablespoonfuls of 
bread-crums with two tablespoonfuls of chopped cooked 
meat, one tablespoonful of chopped suet, one teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, salt. pepper. and red pepper to taste, 
and one beaten egg. Skin and remove the centers from 
eight or ten large mushrooms. Season the mushrooms with 











and they remain good all through April. 

Rhubarb is in market, but is small and 
rather tasteless. Apples and winter pears 
are about over, but grape fruit, oranges, and 
bananas are plentiful. New vegetables 
from the South and other far-away garden 
districts look good, but lack the true flavor 
of those home grown. 


Cutlet Shrimp Sauce 


Flake sufficient cold boiled fish to- 


make a pint; season with a teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of pepper, a teaspoon- 
ful of onion juice, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, and add a _ cupful of 
bread-crums. Break in one whole egg, 
and mix well. Form into cutlet-shaped 
croquettes, dip in egg beaten with a table- 
spoonful of water, then in dry bread- 
crums, and fry in deep, hot fat. Heat 
a can of shrimps or a pint of fresh 
shrimps over hot water. Make a white 
sauce, pour it in a hot platter, place 
the cutlets in the center, 
Pe garnish with the hot 
on shrimps, dust with 
re chopped pars- 
. ley, and 
serve. 


a little salt and pepper. and place a half-teaspoonful of 
butter in each. Cap the mushrooms with the forcemeat 
and sprinkle with bread-crums; place in a buttered bak- 
ing-tin with a half-cupful of stock, and bake for fifteen 
minutes. Serve with the gravy. This mixture, with 
chopped mushrooms. may be baked in ramekins 
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Red Cabbage and Apples—Choose a fresh red cabbage of medium size; cut in two, wash well, and allow to 
soak for one hour in cold water to which one tablespoonful of vinegar has been added: rinse and drain well. 
and with a sharp knife cut the cabbage into shreds. Have ready a saucepan of boiling water slightly salted. 


plunge the cabbage into this, boil quickly for ten minutes, and drain again. 


Peel an onion, and cut it in 


thin slices; peel and slice four apples, removing the cores ; melt four tablespoonfuls of butter or drippings in 


a saucepan, put in the onion and cook for five minutes, but without browning. 
cabbage and apples, and season with salt and pepper. 


is tender. 


Orange-Jelly Salad 

Cover a tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatin with a half-cupful of cold water, 
and soak for ten minutes. Peel three 
oranges and scoop out the pulp, saving the 
juice. Add a half-cupful of sugar to the 
gelatin, then a cupful of boiling water, and 
stir over the fire until it boils. Take from 
the fire, add the orange pulp and the juice 
of a lemon; turn into individual molds, and 
stand aside until very cold. At serving- 
time turn out on nest of lettuce leaves, gar- 
nish with mayonnaise dressing, and serve. 


Halibut A la Flamande 


Cover the bottom of a baking-dish with 
chopped onions and celery-tops. Dust a 
thick slice of halibut with salt and pepper. 
Lay it on the chopped vegetables, brush 
the fish with a beaten egg, add a cupful of 
water to the pan, and bake in a quick oven 
a half-hour, basting twice. Lift it to a 
heated platter, and pour over tomato sauce, 
or a brown sauce made from the pan water. 


Spanish Creole Chicken en Casserole 


Singe and disjoint one nice young chicken 
and put it in a casserole dish. Boil for 
twenty minutes four ounces of elbow mac- 
aroni, and put it in the casserole dish over 
the chicken. Chop enough onion to make 
two tablespoonfuls, and strain one pint of 
tomatoes. Put two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter in a saucepan, and add the onions and 
one green pepper, chopped; cook, but do 
not brown; add the tomatoes; boil a min- 
ute and pour it over the macaroni; dust 
with salt and pepper; cover the dish, and 
bake one hour. Serve in the dish. 


Then add the prepared 


Stew slowly, stirring occasionally, until the cabbage 
Add a half-cupful of cream or milk, and cook for three minutes longer. Serve with sausages 


California Raisin Salad 


Wash and soak overnight one cupful of 
raisins. In the morning bring them to a 
boil, then drain and cool; mix them with 
an equal quantity of chopped celery, and 
add an apple, cut into dice. At serving- 
time add a half-teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of cayenne or tabasco, and a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice. Dish on nests of lettuce 
leaves, and cover with mayonnaise dressing. 


Mock-Tomato Salad 


Serve tomato jelly on lettuce leaves with 
mayonnaise dressing. 


Goulash 


Cut round-steak into squares of one inch; 
melt two ounces of suet, and brown the 
meat with it. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and a pint of water; stir until boiling; 
add a teaspoonful each of kitchen-bouquet 
and salt, one chopped onion, and a dash 
of pepper. Cover; stew one hour, until 
tender. Serve with plain spaghetti boiled 
in stock. 


Orange-Honey Tart 


Line a glass serving-dish with sliced stale 
cake. Put on top of this a thick layer of 
orange honey; cover with meringue, and 
brown lightly in a cool oven. Serve cold. 


Orange Honey 


Beat to a cream a quarter of a pound of 
butter, the yolks of three eggs, a cupful of 
powdered sugar, the grated rind of one 
orange, and its juice. Cook over hot 
water, stirring all the time, until thick 
and creamy. 
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Menus for March 


SATURDAY, March 6th 


MONDAY, March Ist 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit ee 
Ready-cooked Cereal Cream 
melet Coffee Toast 
LUNCHEON 


Cream-of-Oyster Sou Crackers 
Lettuce Salad 


DINNER 


Barley Soup (bone stock) 
Broiled Chops Creamed Potatoes 


Peas 
Fruit Gelatin Coffee Cream 
TUESDAY, March 2d 


BREAKFAST 
Grape Fruit 
Oatmeal Milk 
Bacon Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 


Creamed Dried Beef 
Baked Potatoes 
Stewed Apples Waferettes 


DINNER 


Oreani-of-Celery Soup Crolitons 
Pot-Roast of Beef, Brown Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Blanc-mange Cream 


WEDNESDAY, March 3d 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 


& 
Boiled Eggs Corn Muffins 
ee 


LUNCHEON 


Broiled Sardines on Toast 
Lettuce Salad 


DINNER 


Consommé Bread Sticks 
Beef Pie (left-over Pot Roast) 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Orange-Jelly Salad 


Wafers Coffee Cheese 
THURSDAY, March 4th 
BREAKFAST 


Apples 
Shirred ' Eggs garnished with 
Broiled Dried Beef 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Fried Scallops Chili Sauce 


French Dressing 
Tea 


.Mock-Tomato Salad 


DINNER 


Onion Soup au Gratin 
Veal Cutlet Brown Sauce 
Rice Croquettes 
Cream Cabbage 
Snow Pudding Custard Sauce 


FRIDAY, March 5th 
BREAKFAST 


Baked Bananas Cream 
Eggs Coffee Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Thick Vegetable Soup 
Baked Apples Tea Ginger Cakes 


DINNER 


Halibut 4 la Flamande 
Brown Sauce 
Boiled Potatoes Spinach 
Lettuce Salad 
Melted Cheese on Toast 
Coffee 
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BREAKFAST 
Cho Dates in Hot Farina 
Ro ae Cream Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Creamed Spaghetti with Cheese 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Sliced Oranges Cookies 


DINNER 


Tomato Soup without Stock 
Broiled 8S . Butter Sauce 
French Fried Potatoes Peas 
Endive Salad 
Jellied Apples Coffee Cream 


SUNDAY, March 7th 


BREAKFAST 
Fish Balls Tomato Sauce 
Corn Muffins Coffee 
DINNER 


Consommé (ends of Steak) 
Roast Chicken Giblet Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 

Stewed Celery 
Romaine Salad 
Caramel Ice-cream Coffee Cake 


SUPPER 


Creamed meen ny Chafing-Dish 
olls 
Mock-Tomato Salad 
French Dressing 


Sponge Cake Tea 
MONDAY, March 8th 
BREAKFAST 
Ready-cooked Cereal Cream 


Baked Apples Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 


Panned Opeters Crackers 
abbage Salad 
DINNER 


Roupe Maigre 
Cannelon (1 lb. chopped Beef) 
Brown Sauce _ 
Baked Potatoes Turnip Balls 
Chicory Salad Wafers 
arm Apple Pie 


TUESDAY, March 9th 


BREAKFAST 
a Cereal Apple Sauce 
Creamed Chipped Beef 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Macaroni Croquettes 
Cheese Sauce 
Brown Bread 
Orange-Jelly Salad Wafers 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Tomato Soup 
Boiled Leg of Mutton 
Caper Sauce 
Boiled Rice Jerusalem Artichokes 
Apples and Celery Salad 
French Dressing 
Coffee Jelly Cream 


WEDNESDAY, March 10th 
BREAKFAST 


Fried Smelts Creamed Potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Fish Cutlets Shrimp Sauce 


Brown Bread 
Stewed Prunes Ginger Cookies 


DINNER 
Scotch Broth (Mutton Lacgace) 
Goulash Spaghetti 
German Cabbage 
Cream Cake Pie Coffee 
THURSDAY, March lith 
BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples 
Oatmeal Cream 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Thin Cold Mutton 
Mint Jelly Salad 
Baking-Powder Biscuit 
Prunes Tea Cake 


DINNER 


Soup Crécy 
Shepherds’ Pie 
Mock-Tomato Salad 
Apple Charlotte Coffee Wafers 


FRIDAY, March 12th 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Omelet Whole-Wheat Muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Broiled Oysters 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Cabbage Salad 
Stewed Apples Wafers 


DINNER 


Clam Broth 
Planked Fish Potato Border 
Escallo Tomatoes 
Grape Fruit Salad 
French Dressing 
Camembert Cheese 


Toasted Crackers Coffee 
SATURDAY, March 13th 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal e 
Bacon Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 


Sidney Smith's Potato Salad 
Nut Bread 
Jelly Tea Wafers 
DINNER 


Ceegae-af Dorn Soup 
Broiled Steak 
Hashed nome Potatoes 
Jerusalem Artichokes 
Cream Sauce 
Endive Salad French Dressing 
Orange-Honey Tart 


SUNDAY, March 14th 
BREAKFAST 


Baked Apples 
Wheat Griddle-Cakes 
Creamed Chipped Beef 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Consommé 

Spanish Creole Chicken 

en Casserole 
Peas 

California Raisin Salad 

French ares 
Maple Ice-cream Cake 

Roquefort Cheese Coffee Crackers 


SUPPER 
Salmon 


Brown Bread and Butter 
Canned Peaches Sponge Cake 








The Letter-Box Page 


Mrs. J. W. C., of Virginia, asks for a 
recipe for Spatch-cock: 

Beat the yolks of three eggs and add one 
teaspoonful of French mustard, a half-tea- 
spoonful of curry powder, two level table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, one teaspoonful 
of salt, and one tablespoonful of chili sauce. 
Draw two young chickens and split them 
down the back; put them in shape for 
broiling. Spread the egg mixture over the 
skin sides, and dust them thickly with soft 
bread-crums. Place them, bone side down, 
in a baking-pan; cover with paper, and 
bake a half-hour. Lift the paper, and 
brown quickly—about fifteen minutes. 
Serve with boiled rice, chutney, and baked 
bananas. 


Mrs. G. B. H., of New York, asks for 
compote of four squabs: 

Draw and truss the squabs, keeping them 
whole; cut a nice carrot into dice; slice 
one head of celery. Put these in a casserole, 
with the squabs on top, add a pint of stock 
or water, cover, and bake forty-five minutes. 
Rub together two level tablespoonfuls each 
of butter and flour, and add thestock or water 
from the casserole; when boiling add one 
teaspoonful of salt, one of browning or 
kitchen-bouquet, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
a half-can of peas, and a dash of tabasco or 
cayenne. Pour it over the squabs, 
and bake uncovered for 
twenty minutes. Serve 
in the casserole. 


Mrs.E.0.]J., 
of Kansas, 
asks for boiled 
brown bread 
not containing 
rye meal: 

Mix one 
pint, each, of 
rolled oats and 
rolled wheat, a 
half-pint each 
of corn-meal 
and whole- 
wheat flour, 
and a tea- 








ful of warm water; add it to a half-pint 
of New Orleans molasses, and then to one 
pint of thick sour milk. Mix this well with 
the dry ingredients, and pour into a brown- 
bread mold. Cover and boil, or steam, fcr 
four hours. Remove the lid and bake a 
half-hour. 


Mrs. T. B. W., of Indiana, asks for recipe 
for soup-coloring: 

Put a half-cupful of sugar in an iron pan, 
and stir over the fire until it melts and 
burns, or smokes. It must be very dark, 
almost black. Add a half-cupful of boiling 
water, and boil a moment; add one table- 
spoonful of chopped onion. When cool, 
strain and bottle. 


Mrs. J. H. K., of Virginia, asks what are 
Muscovites: 

These are Moscow jellies—jellies whipped 
like snow pudding. A plain lemon jelly is 
allowed to congeal, and is then whipped on 
ice until light and white. Sweetened fruit 
juices are also thickened with gelatin, and 
whipped, to serve as a garnish to ice-cream. 


Mrs. W. N. B., of Tennessee, asks for a 
mutton stew with oysters: 
Cut into small pieces sufficient cold 
cooked mutton to make a pint. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of oil or butter in 
a saucepan, and add two 
tablespoonfuls each of 
chopped onion and 
green pepper, and 
shake over the 
fire for five 
minutes, but 
do not brown; 
add the meat, 
shake again, 
dust with one 
tablespoonful 
of flour, and 
add a half-pint 
of stock, a tea- 
spoonful of 
salt, and a 
dash of cay- 
enne; boil up; 


spoonful of 
salt. Dissolve 
a level tea- 
spoonful of 
baking-soda in 
a tablespoon- 


Apple Surprise—Pare and scoop out good core-spaces from six apples. Put a ‘< 
add 12 drained 


half-pound of sugar, a cupful of water, and the juice of a lemon in a saucepan. 
Stir and bring to a boil. Put in the apples, cover, and simmer until they are 
tender but whole. Take from the fire, and baste well with the syrup several 
times while they are cooling. Mash two ripe bananas. and mix with a half- 
cupful of grated pineapple or chopped candied cherries. Lift each apple carefully 
to an individual serving-dish, fill the core-spaces with the banana mixture. cover 
the whole of the apple with whipped cream, garnish with candied cherries, dust 
thickly with powdered sugar, and serve with sponge cake 


oysters; boil 
again; add four 
tablespoonfuls, 
each, of cream 
and sherry. 
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Escalloped Smoked Fish 


MOKED halibut alone is too strong 
4 in flavor for most palates. In com- 

bination with codfish it becomes a 
delicious supper possibility. Wash and 
flake one cupful of smoked halibut; wash 
and flake two cupfuls of whole salt codfish 
or use the shredded variety; mix, and cover 
with boiling water, and let it remain just 
below boiling for twenty minutes; drain 
and rinse again. Melting four tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, add two of flour, and blend 
till smooth; pour this into one and a half 
cupfuls of rich milk. Season with paprika 
and salt if necessary. The mixture should 
make one and a half cupfuls of cream 
sauce. Place the drained fish in a casserole 
or pudding-dish, pour the sauce over it, 
and cover thickly with buttered crums. 
Bake in a moderate oven a _ half-hour. 
Served with baked potatoes. 


Twice-cooked Corn Bread 


Just after luncheon put two cups of 
corn-meal in a mixing-bowl, pour over it 
one and a half cupfuls of boiling water or 
just enough to thoroughly scald it. Mix 
thoroughly, and cover with a liberal coat- 
ing of butter. Cover with a cloth, and let 
stand until cold. When ready to bake add 
one beaten egg, one and a half cupfuls of 
milk, and a cupful of flour sifted with three 
level teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a 
half-teaspoonful of salt; this should make a 
thick spoon-batter; use more milk if nec- 
essary. Bake 20 minutes in gem-pans or 
40 minutes in a cake-pan. Corn-meal thus 
treated more nearly resembles the fresh- 
ground, old-fashioned variety, as the boiling 
hot water swells and softens the dried grains. 


Creamed Baked Potatoes 


Pare one dozen potatoes and slice length- 
wise, then cut these pieces into strips; 
slice two large mild onions. Place all in a 
casserole, cover with a half-cupful of fresh, 
finely chopped parsley, sprinkle thickly with 
salt and paprika, and cover with milk. Bake 
slowly, covered, for one hour, then remove 
the cover and cook long enough to brown. 


Mulligatawny Soup 


This is an easily made, thick, and nour- 
ishing soup suitable for a hot supper. 
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Some Savory Supper Dishes 


Selected by Mildred Maddocks 


Slice three large onions, and brown them 
slightly with four thin slices of mild break- 
fast-bacon, finely chopped. Remove from 
the fire, and add one teaspoonful of curry 
powder, four tablespoonfuls of flour, and a 
half-teaspoonful of salt; blend all together, 
and then add, gradually at first, three pints 
of any white stock, such as veal or chicken. 
Chop two apples very fine, add them to 
the soup, and simmer all gently until the 
apples are melted and the soup is as thick 
as custard. 


Spanish Chowder 


This is a quickly made hot supper. dish. 
Cook one can of tomatoes and one can of 
red kidney beans together for ten minutes. 


-Add one pound of finely chopped hamburg 


steak, either raw or cooked, one chopped 


‘green pepper, and salt and pepper to taste. 


Cook five minutes longer, and serve hot. 


Old Plymouth Succotash 


The quantities in this old Plymouth 
recipe are sufficient for a very large family. 
Soak one pint of white beans overnight; 
then parboil in water to which a teaspoon- 
ful of baking-soda is added. Drain and 
rinse; then cook in fresh salted water until 
tender enough to force through a potato ricer 
or a puree sieve. Meanwhile let simmer 
all the morning one fowl, jointed, two 
pounds of corned beef, and three cupfuls 
of hulled corn; add potatoes and turnips, 
if you like, cut into dice. When these are 
tender add the bean puree, season, and 
serve. 


Rich, Hot Gingerbread 


Cream a half-cupful of sugar with a half- 
cupful of butter; add two well-beaten eggs. 
Beat into this a cupful of molasses, and a 


teaspoonful each of ginger, cinnamon and_ 


cloves; add a cupful of boiling water with 
two teaspoonfuls of cooking-soda dissolved 
in a little cold water. Finally beat in two 
and a half cupfuls of flour, sifted with a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder and a half- 
teaspoonful of salt. (Do not add any more 
flour even though the batter seems thin.) 
Beat thoroughly, and bake for forty-five 
minutes in a slow oven in a well-buttered 
pan. Served with cream, this makes an 
excellent dessert. - 
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Little-Boy Dishes 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


ERTAIN dishes are great favor- 
ites in Little-Boy Land. They 
are usually hearty dishes, with 
something unexpected or odd in 

their make-up, and funny names seem to 
play quite a part in the attraction. Hurry- 
ups, Hop-in-John; and Snickerdoodles, 
would be comparatively tasteless under 
more commonplace designations.  Little- 
boy dishes are, fortunately, usually easy to 
make, for they are wanted in quantity, and 
they disappear rapidly. 
Hop-in- John 

This is a famous old Southern dish. Soak 
one pint of red beans overnight, drain, cover 
with cold water, and cook slowly. After 
two hours add a half-pound of fat bacon, a 
chopped sweet pepper or red pepper, salt if 
needed, and one pint of washed rice, and 
cook two hours longer, or until all is tender 
and nearly dry. Serve on a platter, bacon 
in the center. 


Toad-in-the-Hole 


Place in a buttered baking-dish one 
pound of round-steak, or of “‘left-over” 
meat, cut into mouthfuls, and well-sea- 
soned. Beat an egg light, add one pint of 
milk, and pour it slowly over one cupful of 
flour sifted with a half-teaspoonful of salt. 
Pour over the meat, and bake one hour in a 
moderate oven. 


Billybirds 

When cooking an old fowl I reserve the 
first joints of the legs for this special dish. 
Simmer the drumsticks until the 
bones can be easily drawn out. 
Tie up the smaller 


Banana and Pineapple Salad—Select the necessary 
number of ripe bananas, all of a size; divide the skins of 
each in halves; put in a layer of shredded lettuce, then a 






ends with thread; fill the cavity with well- 
seasoned bread or potato dressing, and secure 
the other end with a skewer or tooth-pick. 
Rolleach in a slice of bacon, lay it on asquare 
of bread, and bake for fifteen minutes. 
Hurry-Ups 

When the boys rebel, as they will at 
times, against breakfast-foods, the follow- 
ing appears, served with butter, honey, or 
maple. One cupful of rolled oats or other 
cereal, dry; one cupful of flour; one large 
tablespoonful of fat; the same of sugar; two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; one tea- 
spoonful of salt; and a half-cupful of milk. 
Drop by spoonfuls onto a greased pan, 
press well into each two or three raisins or 
a split date, and bake twenty minutes in a 
hot oven. Very light, crisp, and dry. 


Ricelets 


Mix one cupful of cold boiled rice with 
two cupfuls of sifted flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, a half-teaspoonful of salt, one egg, 
and one cupfulof milk. Bake in muffin-pans, 
and serve hot. 


Fingers and Thumbs 


One quart of Graham flour, two large 
tablespoonfuls of butter or drippings; two 
tablespoonfuls of molasses; one teaspoon- 
ful of salt; three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder; one pint of milk. Mix and roll 
out half an inch thick; cut part into one- 
by-four-inch strips, roll in corn-meal, and 
lay in greased pans. Cut the rest in rounds, 
fold over, and draw out a little. 
Bake fifteen minutes. 


layer of shredded canned pineapple, and fill with sliced 
bananas, having the slices turned edgewise. Chill and 
serve with mayonnaise dressing 
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Roughit Pudding 


Two cups of Graham flour, one cup each 
of molasses, sweet milk, and raisins; a half- 
teaspoonful of soda, and a quarter-teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Cover, and bake in a 
slow oven three hours. Serve with 
foamy sauce. 


Jack’s Delight 


Two cupfuls of 
bread-crums; a 
half-cupful each 
of chopped suet 
and molasses; 
one egg; one 
cupful, each, of 
raisins and sweet 
milk; a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon; a _half- 
teaspoonful, each, of 














Sprinkle with sugar or brush with molas- 
ses, for a finishing touch. 


Sugar Gingerbread 


Two-thirds of a cupful of fat or shorten- 
ing, one and a half cupfuls of brown sugar, 
three-quarters of a cupful of 
sour milk, two teaspoonfuls 
of ginger, a teaspoon- 
ful each of soda 
and salt, a little 

grated orange 
peel, and three 
cupfuls of flour. 

Roll rather 

thin, sprinkle 

with sugar, and 
bake in a moder- 
ate oven. To bake 
gingerbread without 
making a Gingerbread 


soda and cloves ae Fig and Nut Sandwiches— Chop figs and walnuts Man would be _ sheer 
rter-t ful together very finely; moisten with a little lemon juice, 1 Al cS 
quarter-teaspooniui,  4a4 spread between oblong slices of bread; tie with white crue: ty. most an y 


each, of nutmeg and ribbon. This is a very dainty sandwich 


salt. Boil two hours in 
a pail or mold, and serve with vanilla sauce. 
Whiff 

Soak overnight three tablespoonfuls of 
tapioca. In the morning add a cupful of 
cold milk, a little salt, and sugar to taste. 
boil until clear, stir in the well-beaten yolks 
of two eggs, cook a moment or two longer, 
and remove from the fire. Whip the whites 
of the eggs very stiff, fold these into the 
pudding, and when cold pour it over four 
sliced bananas. 


Hard Gingerbread 


One cupful each of drippings, brown 
sugar, and molasses; a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a half-cupful of hot 
water; one tablespoonful of ginger; half 
a nutmeg, grated; a teaspoonful of salt, 
and five cupfuls of flour. Vary by add- 
ing half a cupful of currants, or a table- 
spoonful of caraway seeds. Roll in large 
sheets, and mark into squares; or cut off 
bits as large as a hen’s egg and roll each 
into an oval with one turn of the pin. 


magazine will furnish 
a design; cut a pattern 
out of the glazed pasteboard of which 
cracker-boxes are made, lay it on the sheet 
of dough and cut around it with a small 
sharp knife. Currants will serve for both 
features and buttons. It takes so little to 
make the little boy happy! 


Rocks 


Two-thirds of a cup of butter or shorten- 
ing; one cupful of sugar, two eggs, one and 
one-half cupfuls of flour; a teaspoonful, each, 
of cinnamon and cloves, and a cupful of 
chopped walnuts and dates, mixed. Bake 
as drop-cakes. These improve with age, if 
you are successful in hiding them! 


Snickerdoodles 


Two tablespoonfuls of butter, a cupful of 
soft sugar, one egg, a half-cupful of milk, a 
half-cupful of chopped raisins, a heaping 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, and two 
cupfuls of flour. Drop by teaspoonfuls, and 
sprinkle thickly with mixed sugar and cin- 
namon. Nuts, or shredded cocoanut, may 
be substituted for the raisins. 





Next Month —Certified Recipes 


Beginning with the April issue, this department will contain each month several pages of tested and approved recipes. 
Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, herself a well-known culinary writer, will try the recipes in her own kitchen. As printed, they 
will be absolutely reliable, and the woman who cuts them out and saves them will soon find herself in possession of several 
hundred choice recipes from all over the country. For we shall accept for testing any unusually good recipe that is sub- 
mitted—provided it is not already to be found in a cook-book. The sender’s name and address will be printed with each 
recipe. (‘‘Let’s have a cherry pie like Mrs. Smith in Omaha makes.’’ That is the idea.) If you want to get into these 
pages send us some of your very best recipes—not too many at a time, for we want a wide representation each month. 
As a beginning, think of the most toothsome thing you ever ate in June or july and send us that. Of course we'll pay for 
accepted recipes—one dollar or more, never less. 

We do the experimenting. You get the results—when they are good. 














The Truth About Aluminum 


By Allerton S. Cushman 





Director, The Institute of Industrial Research, Washington, D. C. 


Is aluminum a safe material to use for cooking-utensils? In order that this oft-repeated question might be 
answered once for all, the Institute of Industrial Research made for us a series of tests. The investiga- 


tion was conducted by experienced chemists, who, du: i 


two months, subjected aluminum utensils to os 


test they could possibly meet in the kitchen. The result of the inquiry is in this article. A detailed report of 


tests, together with our own Institute’s reports on aluminum 


other tested and approved cooking-utensils, 


will be found in a bulletin to be published March Ist, a copy of which will be sent to any address for 15 cents. 


S almost every one knows, alumi- 
num is an extremely light, silvery- 
white metal. These two qualities 
particularly make it peculiarly 

desirable for cooking- and misceHaneous 
household utensils. In addition, it is 
claimed that for cooking-utensils aluminum 
has an added advantage over tinned or 
enameled ironware in that it possesses 
a higher heat conductivity and heat capac- 
ity (specific heat) than either. On this 
account there is claimed for it a decided 
economical advantage. By a series of care- 
ful tests, in which the three types of vessels 
were used, it was demonstrated that no 
overwhelming advantage can reasonably be 
claimed for any particular type of cooking- 
utensil on these grounds. One point which 
was clearly brought out with reference to 
all the materials was that it is of the greatest 
importance that cooking-utensils should be 
kept clean and bright. - 

But the main test was undertaken for the 
purpose of determining the truth about 
aluminum, once for all. Is it a safe metal 
in which to prepare foods for daily consump- 
tion? In other words, is aluminum acted 
on by the ordinary food juices and other 
media used in the kitchen to such an ex- 
tent as to threaten dangerous contamina- 
tion by metallic salts? 

Aluminum utensils for kitchen use are 
of two kinds: the heavier utensils made of 
cast aluminum, such as are frequently used 
for preserving-kettles and _ frying-pans; 
and the thinner stamped and spun utensils. 
The latter are formed out of sheet alumi- 
num and subsequently shaped and polished 
by the method known as spinning. The 
heavier, cast utensils usually contain from 
about five to seven percent of copper alloy. 
The lighter, stamped and spun utensils are 
usually approximately pure. Chemical 
analyses of a large number of utensils; 
from different manufacturers, showed that 
the only impurities contained in vessels 
of this type vary from one to two-tenths 
percent of iron, with a very small fraction 
of a percent of silicon. The extreme purity 





of aluminum utensils is very much in favor 
of this element, as impurities in a metal 
increase its tendency to suffer from corro- 
sion, and it follows from the’ underlying 
principles governing corrosion that when it 
takes place soluble substances are likely to 
be formed which might contaminate foods 
that come in contact with them. 

A large number of fruits and vegetables 
are decidedly acid in their. character. For 
this reason this subject of attack of dilute 
organic acids was very thoroughly investi- 
gated. In addition to this, salt is usually 
present in cooking operations, and as the 
combination of salt and dilute acid was 
said to have a more corrosive effect than 
a dilute acid alone, this point had to be 
taken into consideration. 

The attack of half-percent acetic-acid 
(vinegar) solutions in distilled water on 
stamped and spun aluminum utensils during 
an hour’s boiling was found to be very small. 
It was slightly greater, however, if half a 
percent of salt was also present, and was 
about the same if the solution of acetic 
acid and salt was allowed to stand in a 
vessel cold for two days. No attack ap- 
parent to the eye was observed on the 
metal surface. The action of these dilute 
solutions when made with distilled water 
was greater than when most city waters or 
well waters are used. Also these“test solu- 
tions were of much greater acid strength 
than is occasioned by any ordinary cooking 
operations. A one-half percent acetic-acid 
solution such as was used in these tests 
corresponds to a strength of acid which 
would be represented by mixing one-fifth 
of a pint of vinegar in a quart of water. 

The actual loss in weight suffered by the 
aluminum ware in these experiments, as 
the average of a number of separate tests, 
was equal to about 0.3 of a grain of alumi- 
num per pound of the acid water used, and 
about 0.35 of a grain per pound of the salted 
acid water used. The ruling of the Food 
Inspection Board of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture with respect to the allowable 
quantity of tin salts permitted in canned 
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food products sets a permissible maximum 
of 300 milligrams of tin salts per kilogram 
of food contained in the can (2.1 grains per 
pound of material). In view of the fact, 
therefore, that aluminum salts are not con- 
sidered as poisonous as the salts of tin, it 
can readily be seen that even under the 
conditions of this test, and with these com- 


paratively extreme acid liquors, the attack 


upon the aluminum was of such small mag- 
nitude that it could not be considered as 
dangerous or deleterious to health. In 
addition to this, it is well known that on 
boiling very dilute solutions of aluminum 
salts, the insoluble hydroxid is precipitated, 
which is held by the leading authorities on 
toxicology to be non-poisonous in its nature. 
If, however, any considerable quantity of 
aluminum was taken into solution, this point 
might be considered as open to debate, 
as it has been held that aluminum hydrate 
is redissolved by the hydrochloric acid 
of the gastric juice, forming chloride of 
aluminum, some of which might be absorbed. 

The next test was to determine the effect 
of dilute alkalies upon aluminum. An 
alkali is in effect the opposite of an acid 
principle. That is to say, when an alkaline 
substance is mixed in the proper proportion 
with an acid substance, the acidity and al- 
kalinity are both destroyed, and the result- 
ing substanceisknownasasalt. Inthe same 
way metals may be acted upon by acids and 
alkalies; andthe resulting substance is a salt. 
Thus, if acetic acid acts upon aluminum, 
aluminum acetate is formed, and this is, in 
the chemical sense, a salt. Some metals are 
vigorously 
acted upon 
by acids, 
but are 
quite resist- 
ant to the 
attack of 
alkaline 
solutions. 
It is char- 
acteristic of 
aluminum, 
however, 
that it re- 
sists the 
attack of 
most acids 
more suc- 
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alkalies. For this reason it would appear 
that if any danger or difficulty is to be met 
with in the use of aluminum for cooking-uten- 
sils, it would be principally in those cases 
where non-acid or alkaline liquids or sub- 
stances were being cooked. We have now, 
therefore, to consider the subject particularly 
from this point of view. According to the 
scientific investigations that were made in 
exactly the same manner as those for the 
acid liquids, it was found that a half-percent 
alkaline solution could be made by dissolv- 
ing about two level teaspoonfuls of cooking- 
soda in a quart of water. Upon being boiled 
for one hour in such a solution, the alkaline 
liquid showed ‘an attack upon the alumi- 
num metal just four times greater than that 
produced by the acid liquids. This same 
solution, however, either with or without 
the addition of half a percent of salt, showed 
no action at all upon the metal after stand- 
ing in contact with it for two days in the 
cold. These results indicate that even with 
these strong alkaline solutions, the solubility 
of aluminum is not excessive to the point 
where any danger in the use of aluminum 
vessels is indicated. 

There is, however, an attendant circum- 
stance to be taken into account. Alkaline 
liquids or substances which are boiled or 
cooked in aluminum vessels produce a brown 
discoloration on the surface of the stamped 
and spun metal, and a greenish black dis- 
coloration on the cast ware, which contains 
copper. This discoloration of aluminum in 
use with certain waters has long been ob- 
served, but the actual reason for this effect 
has not 
heretofore 
been ex- 
plained. 
Many water 
supplies 
throughout 
the United 
States con- 
tain lime in 
solution and 
are techni- 
cally known 
as hard 
waters. 
Such waters 

4 , are always 
—.s - $s4entiy 


The saucepan on the right has been used for boiling alkaline water. In the center saucepan 


cessfull y this alkalinity was partly neutralized by the addition of a very small quantity of vinegar alkaline in 
than the to the water. In the saucepan on the left the alkalinity of the water was entirely cor- reaction . 


attack of 





rected by the addition of a half-teaspoonful of vinegar to a quart of water—with the 
result that the aluminum remained bright and white due to the 
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fact that lime itself is an alka- 
line base. In addition, many 
rivers and lakes used as city 
water supplies are slightly al- 
kaline, due to the presence of 
compounds of soda and potash, 
which are also strong alkaline 
bases. It is for this 
reason that aluminum 
used for cooking-uten- 
sils has been found to 
discolor much more rap- 
idly in certain sec- 
tions of the coun- 
try than in others. 
Tests were fur- 
ther made to 
cetermine if 
by any pos- 
sibility 
copper 
could be 
present in 
the solution 
used, but not 
a trace could 
be detected. 
The oxid, as 
well as the hy- 
droxid, of aluminum 
is white in color, and 
it became an interest- 
ing subject of scientific 
investigation to deter- 
mine the reason for the 
formation of the black 
stains which appear 
when alkaline liquids 
or substances are being 
boiled or cooked in aluminum vessels. If 
such a strong mineral acid as muriatic or 
hydrochloric acid is allowed to act upon alu- 
minum, it dissolves it very rapidly and leaves 
a sooty, black encrustation. When chem- 
ically analyzed, this black deposit was found 
to be a compound of aluminum together 
withiron. Further investigation has shown 
that only very small quantities of iron are 
necessary in order to show up a black stain 
when the surface of aluminum is etched 
by any attacking medium. It has already 
been stated that even the spun aluminum 
ware contains a small percentage of iron 
as an impurity. In addition to this, many 
waters contain some iron, so that there 
appears to be always iron enough present 
to produce the dark stains when any con- 
siderable etching action takes place upon 


vinegar, will clean them. 


In the spun aluminum saucepans with riveted handles, at 
the right, the food has been allowed to cook hard, and 
it has baked on. Scouring, with perhaps a little diluted 


At the left are cast-alumi- 
num saucepans, with wooden handles. In the lower 
one a slightly acid liquid was cooked; in the upper an alka- 
line liquid, with the resulting characteristic dark stain 
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The three pieces of sheet aluminum 

- above show the effect of different 
waters upon the metal. While 
a slightly acid liquid had prac- 
tically no effect, as shown in 
the center sample, an alka- 
line solution, or hard 
water containing iron. 
darkened the metal de- 
cidedly. This can be 


minute quantity of 
vinegar in the alumi- 
num pot 


the surface of 
aluminum. 

This darken- 

ing or stain 

on the alu- 
minum ware is 
not shown by the 
acid liquids, but only 
when the reaction is 
slightly alkaline. 

The results of this 
scientific inquiry placed 
within the hands of 
housewives and others 
responsible for the care 
of aluminum cooking- 
utensils ‘an easy method of correcting 
this black stain. A quarter of a*teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar added to the water used for 
cooking operations is so small an amount 
that it will not affect the flavor or results 
obtained in the large majority of cooking 
operations, and therefore, when it is known 
that the water available is of a hard or 
slightly alkaline nature, this can easily be 
corrected in the kitchen with practically 
no trouble or expense. 

Knowing the tendency of aluminum to 
become dark under certain conditions, some 
manufacturers of this ware have recom- 
mended a method of. cleaning against 
which housewives and others responsible 
for the care of kitchen ware can not be too 
emphatically warned. They recommend 
a cleaning-solution to be made by using 


prevented by putting a 
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four tablespoonfuls of oxalic-acid crystals 
in a gallon of water and boiling for not more 
than five minutes, or allowing this solution 
to remain cold in the vessel over night. 
As a matter of fact, oxalic acid is a strong 
and most dangerous corrosive poison which 
has no business to be in any kitchen. As 
sold, it consists of very fine-grained white 
crystals which might easily be confused with 
other white, fine-grained substances such 
as common salt, sugar, or cooking-soda. 
A mistake might at any time result in 
dangerous poisoning of entire families, and 
no kitchen should ever be allowed to contain 
such a dangerous corrosive poison. As 
has been shown above, the dark stains on 
aluminum ware under certain conditions 
can be easily avoided, but in cases where it 
is necessary to use acids for removing burned 
grease or other dark stains which may occur 
upon aluminum, no acids stronger than 
vinegar should be used or permitted in the 
kitchen. In addition to this treatment, 
scouring with a fine scouring-soap and a 
stiff bristle brush or steel wool is sufficient. 

All the effects which have been described 
in the preceding paragraphs have been pro- 
duced by artificial liquids of either an acid 
or alkaline nature, and it has been shown 
that several interesting scientific points 
have been discovered and developed in the 
course of this work. The general reader 
will, however, be more interested in the 
results obtained by boiling and cooking 
a number of the ordinary food products 
under test conditions in aluminum utensils. 
In order to obtain information along this 
line, a most systematic investigation was 
made. Whereas it is commonly known that 
many vegetables and fruits contain acid 
juices, it is not so commonly known that 
a number of vegetables which are quite 
lacking in any acid quality or reaction have, 
nevertheless, a slight corrosive action upon 
all forms of metal cooking-utensils. In ad- 
dition to this, many cooks employ baking- 
soda in the process of cooking operations, 
in order to produce certain. effects with re- 
spect to the color and flavor of the vege- 
tables which they are preparing. 

In the course of the careful study which 
was made of this subject in the scientific 
report of this investigation, a great number 
of different vegetables were cooked in 
aluminum vessels, using the methods of 
cooking prescribed in the standard cook- 
books. After the various dishes were 
finished the food was carefully subjected 
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to chemical analysis to determine how mucli 
contamination from aluminum compounds 
or aluminum salts had been produced in 
the food. It was found that tomatoes 
and asparagus removed small amounts of 
aluminum from the vessels without the 
addition of salt; that green peas cooked with 
salt had no effect upon the metal; that no 
common vegetable had the slightest effect 
when cooked in the ordinary way, with the 
possible exception of green beans, which 
were in a wilted condition when received 
and had to be cooked an unusual length of 
time. In general it is advisable to add the 
necessary salt at the end of the cooking. 

In view of the fact that aluminum is being 
extensively used for coffee-pots and jelly- 
molds the investigation was extended to 
these. Coffee simmered for fifteen hours 
and left standing for sixteen hours longer 
gave no indication of any attack upon the 
metal, and a lemon jelly allowed to set and 
remain in a mold for several days removed 
practically no metal whatsoever. 

The above tests apply equally well to the 
cooking of vegetables in fireless cookers. 
The outer side of all kettles and aluminum 
vessels should be kept clean and bright, 
as under these conditions the efficiency of 
a fireless cooker made with aluminum will 
be increased. 

As the result of this systematic scientific 
investigation, in which a number of chem- 
ists were constantly employed for about 
two months, it has been shown that there 
is no danger in the use of aluminum cooking- 
utensils, particularly if extreme: cleanliness 
is used in their care. It may be pointed 
out at this place, however, that this pre- 
caution is equally necessary with all other 
forms of metallic containers, and should 
never be overlooked even in the cases 
where enameled ware is in use. 

It has also been shown that the dark 
stains produced on aluminum ware are due 
principally to the alkaline nature of the 
water used or to the use of cooking-soda; 
and, further, that these discolorations can 
be prevented by the partial or entire 
neutralization of the alkaline effect by the 
addition of varying proportions of vinegar 
toa quart of water depending on the hard- 
ness of the water to be used. It is very 
emphatically pointed out, however, that 
the use of the dangerous poison, oxalic acid, 
should not be permitted in any household, 
or in any kitchen or pantry. This warn- 
ing can not be too often repeated. 














Every article described in 
these pages has been 
tested by experts in The 
Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. One and all they 
will do what the manufac- 
turers say they willdo. Only 
in the matter of time are the 
tests lacking in completeness; 
it is manifegtly impossible to 
subject an appliance of any kind 


to the wear and tear of daily use J Sy 
through weeks and months. The compo- 4 WW tg 


sition of an article and the probabilities 
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Detarnion Tray 

This tray is a circular piece of copper with a zinc 
base. It is intended for use in cleaning silver, and 
may be so employed in any receptacle, large or 
small. When so placed add a solution of boiling hot 
water, salt, and soda, using four level tablespoonfuls 
of salt and two of baking-soda to every quart of 
water used. The silver is then put in, left for a few 
moments, and then rinsed and wiped dry. It is nec- 
essary only that each article to be cleaned shall touch 
the tray or another piece of silver that does touch it. 
You can hardly miss making this contact if you sim- 
ply drop the pieces in one by one. This tray is 
safe to use with all solid silver, and with plated ware 
that has not been in use long enough to wear 
through to the base metal. This method should not 
be used for oxidized silver, as that finish is promptly 
removed. The unique feature of this tray is its 
adaptability. It is equally useful in a small recep- 
tacle for flat, table silverware or in a larger one for 
the big serving-dishes, candelabra, or toilet silver 
from the dressing-table. Made by West Mfg. Co., 
662 Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 


Measuring-Spoon 

The Fargo Measuring-Spoon has been enlarged 
in scope to include a tablespoon measure. This im- 
provement makes this small utensil exceptionally 
convenient for kitchen use. The measures are 
accurate, and the spoons, five in number, are 
fastened to a single ring from which they 
may be hung. This set, like the original 
one, is aluminum. Made 
by the E. A. Fargo Com- 
pany, Taunton, Mass. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Baxter Gas Range 
with Fireless Cooker 

The Baxter Gas Stove, recently ap- 
proved by the Institute, has been made 
more efficient by the addition of a two- 
compartment fireless cooker, with soapstones and 
aluminum utensils. The cooker is swung into a 
frame at the left, and is flush with the top of the 
stove. It has a cast-iron cover over all, and plunger 
covers for each compartment. The wells are lined 
with aluminum, and the cooker shows reasonable 
eflicie ney in retaining heat. The larger kettle, hold- 
ing 34 quarts, showed a loss of temperature in 
five hours from 212° F. to 144° F. This is highly 
efficient, considering the amount of water stored 
and the empty space in the compartment above the 













Tested Helps fo Housekeepers 


of its continuing to give 
good service are con- 
sidered, but we can not 
predict its length of use- 
fulness. Inany case where 
an article approved by the 
Institute has, under fair 
usage, broken down un- 
reasonably soon, it should be 
reported to the Institute. It 
is the aim of both the Institute 
and of the manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 


kettle. The convenience of having the fireless 
cooker at the proper height for comfortable working, 
and so near the gas-burners, will be appreciated by 
every housekeeper. Made by Baxter Stove Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. Prices upon application. 


The Cleaner Bag 


This bag is made of strong fiber paper, in the 
shapes of the usual vacuum-cleaner bags, and is 


intended for use on the portable type of vacuura, 


cleaners, in place of the cloth bag furnished. The 
one disagreeable task in using a vacuum cleaner has 
been the emptying ‘and replacing of the dust-bag. 
If the bag was brushed clean before being returned 
to the machine the dust was bound to fly, and even 
if the operation was performed out of doors it was 
unpleasant. This paper bag is intended to be de- 


’ stroyed as soon as filled. The manufacturers make 


them to fit all makes of portable cleaners, and the 
only precaution necessary in their use is that they 
should not be allowed to become so full, before they 
are destroyed, as to interfere with the efficiency in 
operation of the machine. Their length of service 
will depend upon individual conditions. In some 
cases a fresh one would be required every two 
weeks; at most, one should be expected to last but 
four weeks, if the cleaner is 
No more guessingat given the usual use. They are 
small measures in not intended for long servicc, 
recipes: this but are strong enough to stand 
eek, all that will be required of 
Peeecuracy them before they bécome full. 
easy hey are made by the Cleve- 
land - Akron Bag Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Price fora 
package of six is 50 cents. 


Schroeter Grater 


The Schroeter Grater is a hand- 
machine, but is sufficiently rapid in 
its action to do all the work required 
in a large household. Where there is much 
grating of foods—cocoanut, horseradish, cheese, or 
fruits and vegetables—this grater will be found 
excellent. It is not advisable, however, to use it 
where only small quantities are required, as the 
cleaning of the grater would in this case offset the 
time gained. The grated product is exceptionally 
light and flaky, which is especially desirable in 
horseradish or cocoanut. The grater is made by 
Schroeter Bros. Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, $2.50 for the size in which the drum is 244 
inches wide. 
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Perfection Dish-Dryer 


The Perfection Dish-Dryer 
consists of a galvanized tray 
two inches deep, in which 
rests a heavy wire rack for 
holding dishes to drain after 
washing. It can be used on 
a table without fear of de- 
stroying the finish because 
the tray catches all the drip. 
The dryer is made in three 
sizes. The largest sizes are 
generous enough in 
capacity to care for 
practically all the serving- 


@: = dishes used by a family of 
Large quantities of grating ordinary size 
can be done quickly with Th k i 
this efficient kitchen device e rac 
holds plates, 


saucers, cups, and glasses, with 
places on either side of the center 
rack forthesilver. Large serving- 
dishes can be included if not 
too many. The advantages of 

’ the dryer are two: it shortens 
the time required for washing 
dishes because they do not 
require wiping; and therefore, 
less dish-towels are used. But 
most important of all is the 
increased cleanliness of dishes 
that have not been rehandled after the last rinsing 
that sterilizes them. This type of dryer is indispen- 
sable where a careless maid cares for the table-ware, 
too often with a half-soiled dish-wiper. The dryer is 
made by the Perfection Dish-Dryer Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Prices, $1.25 to $1.75. 


White Crown Mason-Jar Caps 


The Mason jar, long popular with 
housekeepers, has of late fallen into disre- 
pute because it was expensive to purchase 
new screw-caps each year, and it was 
difficult to make the old caps perfectly 
sterile for another service. The White 
Crown caps make it possible to use 
a Mason jar with perfect assurance 
of success, providing the usual pre- 
cautions in sterilizing PRES 
both fruit and jars are With this new 
taken. The jar-cap ‘7?¢ of Mason-jar 
consists of an opaque ¢? in, epee 

. . the jar never touch 
white-glass top with @ metal or rubber; both jar 
gasket ring made of and cap are easily sterilized 
chicle and gutta- 
percha. The seal is made with this top; then there 
is a metal screw ring which comes in contact only 
with the glass jar and the top. There is no oppor- 
tunity for syrup or acids to come into contact with 
either metal or rubber. The tops fit all standard 
makes of Mason jars. There has been on the 
market a so-called Mason jar that did not con- 
form to the standard sizes. Ascertain. the diam- 
eter of Mason jars that have been on hand for some 
time, and state this when ordering. Made by the 
White Crown Fruit’ Jar Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Price, 35 cents per dozen, including rings. 


A New Kitchen Bulletin 


The Institute bulletin, “ Efficiency Kitchene,” 
having been entirely sold out, a new and revised 
edition, brought up to date, has been prepared. It 












































Tested Helps for Housekeepers 



















A dish-dryer obviates wiping the wet dishes, it is time- 
and towel-saving, and sanitary 


will be supplied at the old price, 15 cents. ‘Kitchen 
Utensils,” including the report of the aluminum 
tests, will be published March 1st. It also is 15 
cents a copy. Address Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, 128 East 23d Street, New York. 


Greencastle Adjustable-Height Kitchen 
Cabinet 


There is a demand for higher working-apparatus 
for kitchen use, and the Greencastle Adjustable- 
Height Kitchen Cabinet is intended tp meet this 
demand. It has the usual cabinet conveniences, and a 
_generous storage space. At one side is a small, easily 
turned crank which raises or lowers the working 
height from that of thirty-three inches to thirty-five. 
It can be stopped at any point within this range of 
two inches, which makes it possible to put 
it at the height most convenient for 
the particular work being done. 
The device is durable, well 
designed, and worn parts are 
easily replaced. ‘The cab- 
inet is made by the Green- 
castle Cabinet Co., Green- 
castle, Ind. Prices, $32.50 
to $40.00. 


Ideal Steam Cooker 


This cooker is designed 
somewhat like an oven. It 
has four shelves for holding 
food to be cooked The lower part of the cooker 
is a copper receptacle for holding the water for fur- 
nishing steam. There is a pipe in one side, through 
which the water may be replenished, and there is 
also a whistle which indicates when more water is 
needed. This cooker can be used economically over 
a single burner of a gas, alcohol, or kerosene stove. 
With electricity it would not be so satisfac- 
tory. With the one burner it is possible to 
cook an entire meal for a medium-sized 
family. Food requires a slightly 
Jonger time to cook by the steam- 
ing process than it does if baked, 

at a higher temperature. While 
this cooker is not quite so “steam 
tight” as the round model made by 
the same firm, it is far more con- 
venient to use, and it is nearly as 
efficient. With the reservoir filled 
it is safe to leave it three hours. 
The cooker is made in tin and in rust- 
‘ proof copper. Of course the latter is by 
far the better investment, but the tin cooker, 
if wiped dry 
after each use, 
need never 
wear out from 
rusting. The 
cookerismade 
by the Toledo 
Cooker Co., 
1336-1342 
West Bancroft 
Street, Tole- 
do, Ohio. The 
prices range 
from $4.50 
to $20.00, 
depending ON This convenient steam cooker has a large 
size and the capacity, and may be left safely for 
material used. several hours 
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DISC OVE Ries 


Cleaning the Cleaner 


#This problem confronts many housewives in 
connection with the ‘various devices offered for 
relieving the strain of housekeeping. I found this 
the case with the oiled mops for sweeping floors 
without causing dust. They did the work as 
promised, but I found that shaking the dust and 
lint and hair out of them afterwards scattered it 
about, more or less. I therefore secured from the 
ten-cent store a wire hair-brush. . Now after going 
over the floors I brush the mop thoroughly with 
this brush. It speedily cleans the mop, and holds 
the lint, so that only a gentle tap on the side of the 
ash-barrel will cause it all to drop into it without 
flying widecast on the air. It has proved to be a 
great assistance to me. F. B. P., Teras. 


A Pop-Corn Secret 


#When popping corn put in enough corn to cover 
the bottom of wire popper; then drench with water 
just before placing over the fire. Every grain will 
pop, and much more quickly, than without the 
added moisture. Mrs. C. S. S., Texas. 


Laxative for Children 


#This simple laxative I have found to be an ex- 
cellent one for children. My little girl is very fond 
of it, and as it is really a food and not a medicine, 
I feel perfectly safe in giving it whenever it seems 
to be needed. Place a pound of washed figs and 
a cupful of pure olive oil in an agate saucepan, and 
allow it to simmer gently on the back of the stove 
until the figs are plump and tender; then remove 
them to a glass jar. Add to the syrup the juice of 
a lemon and a tablespoonful of honey, and boil 
until quite thick. Pour this over the figs, and keep 
tightly covered. When a laxative is needed a 
single fig will usually prove all that is necessary. 
Mrs. C. S. H., N. ¥. 


Stained Pecan Nuts 
#When eating nuts Thanksgiving Day I discovered 
that something was staining my fingers. Investi- 
gating, I found that the deep red coloring was rub- 
bing off from the pecans. I seized a piece of cloth 
and began rubbing the shell. The cloth was soon 
nicely colored, and the glossy, richly colored nut 
changed to a dull, seamed, uninviting specimen that 
in the market one would have passed by with scorn. 
Since these handsome pecans bear such a wealth of 
make-up, caution should be used in giving them to 
children, who often place shell and all in their 
mouths. L. W. S., Mass. 
Epitor’s Note—This coating is a varnish put 
on the nut to prevent its natural oil from penetrat- 


Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing 
to save yourself time or money or worry, or to add to 
the beauty or utility of anything about your house? We'll 
pay at least one dollar for every available Discovery. We 
pay two dollars for extra good ones. Address (enclosing 
postage when return of unavailable material is desired), 
Discovery Editor, care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 








Tt does not pre- 
vent decay. The best dealers do not carry pecans 


ing the shell, and so discoloring it. 


so treated. All nuts of the same color and luster 
have presumably been subjected to this process. 


Scrap-book for Baby 


Start a historical scrap-book for the baby. Put 
in it pictures of important public characters and 
items of unusual interest. When the child is older 
let him do the pasting. If he is encouraged he will 
complete the work when he is grown, and will have 
a book of much interest and information. ‘ 

Mrs. O. H. S., Fla. 


Useless Reference Books 


#After the son of the house had asked his father 
the meaning of four different words the father asked 
why he had bought an unabridged dictionary in 
ten volumes if he must still go on defining words. 
“But, Daddy,” the boy protested, “those big books 
are packed on the shelf so tight that I can scarcely 
drag one out.” It may be that in other homes 
reference books are packed on the shelves too tightly 
or too high up to be of much service. 
M. P. D., Maryland, 


To Keep ‘“‘Sweets”’ 


#Only one member of our family likes sweet pota- 
toes. The result is that no matter how small a 
quantity we purchase some become soft and unfit 
for use. Recently I tried putting them in the re- 
frigerator, in a strong paper bag. They kept for 
weeks. Mrs, E. B. C., Illinois. 

Eprror’s Note—A dry temperature, from 45° to 
50° F. (the average refrigerator temperature) is 
the best for sweet potatoes, which are difficult to 
keep. 


Beware! 


#For the benefit of those who are in the habit of 
experimenting with the recipes, formulas, etc., 
they see in print I will relate my experience. 

Some years ago my attention was attracted to a 
formuia for a dentifrice for the positive removal of 
tartar from the teeth. I generally buy the ingre- 
dients and mix them myself, but this time I took the 
prescription to a druggist. He disappeared with 
it into the laboratory, and returned almost immedi- 
ately and asked me where I got it. I told him I 
copied it out of a magazine. He shook his head and 
said, ‘Do you know what muriatic acid is?” I 
admitted that I had never heard of it. Then he 
explained that the prescription called for a large 
percent of muriatic acid, a deadly poison, which 
had absolutely nothing whatever to do with teeth, 
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and that there was enough acid specified to remove 
the corrosion from pounds and pounds of metal. 
Had I used this prescription in its original form it 
would have caused me intense suffering, burning my 
mouth beyond all recognition, and might have 
proved fatal. 

The druggist took the matter up with the maga- 
azine, but they could not explain it. It might have 
been a typographical error, or ignorance on the 
part of the editor in letting it go through. This 
experience dida’t cure me from dabbling in chemicals, 
but it did make me more cautious, and thereafter 
I never used anything in compounding these form- 
ulas that I wasn’t perfectly familiar with. 

M. B. C., I. 


Handy Button-Holders 


#Save the envelopes that have transparent name- 
spaces, and use them for different kinds of buttons, 
tapes, and various things about the sewing-room. 
When looking for something it will save much time 
to be able to see what each envelope contains. 

Mrs. O. H. S., Fla. 


Home-made Fertilizer 


#A splendid fertilizer for all pot-plants and ever- 
greens may be made in this way: Dissolve one can 
of lye in two gallons of water, and put in enough 
bones to make a thick, crumbly mass. A few spoon- 
fuls of this in your watering-pot once a week will 
give a wonderful growth and brightness to all 
foliage-plants. Mrs. C. S. S., Texas. 


Utility Egg-Boiler 

#An old flour-sifter that has lost its value as a sieve 
makes an excellent egg-boiler, as the eggs may all 
be placed in the water at once, and also removed 
at once when done. Mrs. C. S. H., N. Y. 


Subscriptions Made Easy 

#We subscribe to magazines at yearly rates. | 
the magazines arrive each month we deposit the 
retail price of each copy in a box kept for that pur- 


When 


pose. When our subscriptions run out there is 
enough to renew them, as well as a snug little sum 
to apply on some other magazine, or to use for some 
other purpose. In this way we now subscribe to 
six magazines without noticing the small monthly 
sums, whereas we would feel the drain if we had to 
pay for them all at one time. mrs. £. H. S., Mass. 


Cleaning Aluminum 


#Tf you want to polish your old, discolored alumi- 
num ware so that it will look like new, use O or OO 
wool steel and a pure white soap. This ware is 
discolored by alkalies and not by acids. Do not 
use strong soap or scouring-powder on it. 

Mrs. L. L. S., N. C. 


Equilibrium in the Kitchen 


Have you ever had your patience tried and the 
sweet serenity of your spirit ruffled by the wobbling 
and tipping of saucepans on gas-stove burners 
which were too large? Keep a square or circle of 
fly-screening at hand, to place over the burner when 
using very small cooking-vessels, and you will 
have successfully solved this problem. 
M. P. B., New York. 


Machine-Belt 


#Don’t pay to have your machine-strap loosened 
or tightened; and don’t lose patience trying to bore 


Discoveries 


a hole in it with scissors or hairpin. When the 
representative of the machine company came she 
simply heated a hat-pin until it was red hot, and 
then ran it through the leather. The hole was thus 
quickly and easily made. Mrs. G. B. T., N. ¥. 


Lawn-Mower as a Truck 


#When there are heavy boxes or barrels to be 
carried to or from the cellar, or the large ash-can 
filled, to be taken to the street for the collecting 
wagon, the lawn-mower makes a very serviceable 
hand-truck. Turn the lawn mower over, in the 
position that does not revolve the cutting-blades. 
The back roller forms a ridge to hold boxes or 
straight-edged articles on. A simple device made 
of wood can be added to take the curved edge of 
a barrel, and to make it more secure for holding 
articles of this nature. For parcel-post shipment of 
articles too heavy to ‘be carried by hand this im- 
provised hand-truck has proven useful, and saves the 
additional expense of calling a wagon to deliver the 
article to the post-office. N. W. A., N. Y. 


Strategy in Tongue-Inspection 


Every one who has ever tried to get a very small 
child to “put out your tongue” for inspection, or 
to open her mouth wide, that suspected tonsils 
might be viewed, knows how hard a matter it is 
to really see either the condition of the tongue or 
tonsils, because the baby will not straighten out her 
tongue or open her mouth wide enough. I have 
got around this difficulty by putting a drop of honey 
or molasses on the tip end of the child’s chin and 
asking her to lick it off. The process of licking it 
off gives me a good, unhurried view of a straight, 
extended tongue; it also causes her to open her 
mouth so wide that I can see her tonsils and the 
back of her throat. And all this without worry to 
the baby, for she thinks it is a game. 

M. M. H., Ga. 
Rainy-Day Diversion 
#The next rainy day, when the small boy or girl 
asks for the one-hundredth time, ‘‘What can I do, 
mama?” give him a pincushion covered with a dark 
cloth, a paper of pins and some outline pictures of 
animals, flowers, or letters. Show him how to lay 
the picture on the pincushion and stick the pins 
through the outline. When he tears the paper 
away great will be his delight to find the picture 
outlined in bright pins on the dark cushion. The 
pictures may be found in the advertising pages of 
any magazine. A. C. W., La. 


To Keep Shirt-Waists Fresh 


#This is the way I keep my shirt-waists fresh and 
minus wrinkles. Take a yard of ribbon or tape, and 
sew both ends together, then hang it on a hook in 
the clothes-closet. Pick up your shirt-waists by 
the two shoulder-seams at the top of the sleeves, 
bringing them together so that the fronts of the 
shirt-waists are on the outside; and pin to the rib- 
bon. The little pin-holes will either be in the seams 
or in the fulness of the sleeves, and won’t show. 
One tape will accommodate five shirt-waists, at 
least. When a particular waist is wanted it can 
be got without handling the other waists, as is 
necessary in the case of the shirt-waist-box, where, 
invariably, the waist wanted is at the very bottom. 
Mrs. E. R, C., Mass. 








